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PREFACE. 


The jLuthar m onder ChblJ^atrons to many kind friends— 
especially to Wr. VV* EJ. &fason, of the Impciid Depart¬ 
ment of CommunlcationGi by whose unw^eiifyiiig asEistatlce 
ancl advice every p^|?e of the book has profited more or 
less. Tile artkk on Parcefain snd FetUfj^ is frotn the 
pen of Captain Brinkley» the appearance of whofio 

^♦History of Japanese and CMneae Keramtca^ is eagerly 
looked forward lo by' all pyrEons interested in that beanliftil 
art. The Abb£ F61is£ Evraid^ of the French Legation at 
T4lc3di, has contntuted the atticlc on ^f?iiTizx Mh- 

ifflatj; Mr, H+ V.^ Henflon, that on Trfrde; Professor Milne^ 
F.R.S*, that cm Mr* Mason^ iboae on Ttkgmphif 

CArjfi and the game of Go. Mr* Y. Sannomiya, Vice* 
Grand'Master of Ceremonies and Master of the Cenut of 
Her Majesty the EmpreBSp has fumjGhed the matenals for 
Dwomf/oarr Mr. R, MaBujima^ of the Japanese Bar and 
of the Middle Tcmplei London^ the inatc-nalB for Law; 
Mr. K. Fujiknra, Chief Commbsioner of Lighthonicst the 
materials for Lt^hihousfit Captain J. Ingles^ R.N** for 
N&vy; and Mr. C. A- W, PownaJlp for /?ai/8wyj. The 
advice of Dr, Erwin HacUt of the Impenai Ufiiveratty 
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riEF.PACK. 


ol Japan k been siought on various polnUt connected 
with medicine^ and Lieutenajit T, H.jainc^r bus been 

sitniUrlj applied to for what relates to shipping. The 
Map ia adapted from one of those in the Atlas of the 
Agriculturat Productions of the Japanese Empirtt^^ by 
permission of Prafesaor T* Wada* Director of the Imperial 
Geological Office in the Department of Agricultnn! and ^ 
CoETunerce. Various other kind friends have contributed— 
one a faett another a rcfercncCi yet another a counsel- To 
aJIp best thanks. 

ttnptriid Vml^srzity of jFa/nu. 

T6ky6^ A/fl/i iSgo^ 




INTRODUCTOflY CHAPTER. 


To have lived through the transition stage of 
modem, Japan makes a man feci pretcsmaturally old; 
for here he is in modem times, with the air full of 
talk about Dan^inism, and phonographs, and jarlia- 
mentar)' institotions, and yet he can himself dls* 
tinctiy remember the Middle Ages. The dear old 
samurai who Srst initiated the present writer into 
the ms'steries of the Japanese language wort a cue 
and two swords. This relic of feudalism now sleeps 
in NirvAna. His modem successor, fairly fiuent in 
English, and dressed in a scrriceable suit of dittos, 
might almost be a European, save for a certain 
obliqueness of the eyes and scantiness of beard. Old 
things pass away between a night and a morning. 
The Japanese boast that they have done in twenty 
j'cars what it took Eumpe lialf as many centimes to 
accomplish. Some even go further, and twit us 
Westerns with falling behind in the race. Not Jong 







niTKBCrCTQBV CMilJTWi, 


A Japanese pajuphleteer refused to argue out 
A paint of philosophy with a Jeamed German rei^ident 
of Tr>ky6, on the score that Europeans, owing to 
their antiquated Christian prejudices^ were not cafK 
able of discussing such matters impartially. 

Thus does it come about that, having arrived in 
Japan in 1873» we ourselves fee! well-nigll four 
hundred years nld^ and assume %vithuiil more ado the 
two well-knov^Ti privileges of old age—garrulity and 
an authoritative air. We are perpetually being asked 
questions about Japan. Here then arc the answers^ 
put into the shape of a dictibnafy,^ not of words but 
of things^— Of shall we rather say a guide-book, less 
to ptacea than tu subjects? The aid and the new 
will be found cheek by jowl. The only thing that 
will not be found b padding# for padding is unpar¬ 
donable in any book on Japan, where the subject- 
matter is BO plentiful that the only difficulty is to 
know what to omit. 

In order to Enable the reader to supply deficiencies 
and to form his awn opinions, if haply he should be 
of so unusual a turn of mind as to desire so to do# 
wx hatx, at the end of almost every articlei indicated 
the names of trustworthy worts bearing on the sub¬ 
ject treated in that article. For the rest* this little 
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book cxplsLins itself. Any reader who detects errors or 
omissions in it wiLL render the author an m^^oahle 
service by \Miting to him to point them out* As a 
little encouragement in this direction^ we wit] ourselves 
lead the way by presuming to give each readcTi - 
cspeciBlIy each globe-trotting readerp a small piece of 
advice. We take it for granted, of cciirsej that 
them are no Japanese listening, and the advice ift 
thia: — 

WhAtever you do, don't praJise, in the presence of 
Japanese of the new school, those old^ quaint, and 
beautiful things Japanese which rouBe your md4t 
genuine admiration. The Japanese Have done with 
their past* They want to he soraehody else and 
something else than what they h^rve been and still 
partly are. When Sir Edwin Arnold, the iilustrioiis 
author of the "Light of Asia,” was entertained at a 
banquet in Tokyo by a distinguished company iuclud- 
iug oBiciaJs, journalists, and professors, in factj repre- 
seutative modem Japanese of the best class^ He made 
a speecii in which be lauded Japan to the skies— 
and lauded it justly—as the nearest earthly approach 
to Paradise err to Lotus-land—so fairy-like, said he, 
is its sccneiy, so eitquisite ils an* sn much more 
lovely still that almost divine sweetness of dispositioii^ 
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iH-ruDUcTOPtr CK^TSJi. 


that ctiami uf dcmeSLnotuTp that ppHtsnes^j humble 
without servility and elaborate without affectation, 
which place Japan high above all other countiica in 
almost all thcFSc things which make life worth hving, 
^We do not give his exact words^ but we give the 
general drift)—Now do you think that the Japanese 
were satisfied ivith this meed of praise ? Not a bit of 
ft. Oat comes an article next mom mg in tfic chief 
paper which had been represented at the banquet,— 
an article acknowledging, indeed, the truth *of Sir 
Edv^-in's description, but pointing out tlmt it con¬ 
veyed, not praise, but condemnation of the heaviest 
sort* Art forsooth, sceneiy, sweetness oF disposhiqn 1 
What care,we for art, scenery^ and sweetness of 
disposition^ cries this editor?—and he is a represen¬ 
tative man* Why did not Sir Edwin praise us for 
huge InduBtriaJ enterprlsns^ for commercial talent, 
for wealth, political sagacity, strong armaments? Of 
course it is becaufie he covild not honestly da so. 
He has gauged us at our truE value^ and tells us in 
effect that we are pretty weaklingiu 

Yes,, r^der, we—we now mean onr own little 
not the editorial *^we^" of the disappointed 
Japanese journalist—we have seen this sort of thing 
over and over again. We can even g^mpathise with 
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it, or at least try to do For after alli Japan 
must be modernised if she is to eontinue to exisst. 
Besides which, oor new European world of thought, 
of enterprise* of gigantic scientific achievement* ia 
as much a wonder-world to the Japanese as Old 
Japan, can ever be to us- There ia this diffErence> 
however* Old Japan is to ns a dcHcatc little wonder- 
world of sylphs and hiiiies. Europe and iWierica^ 
with their railways, their telegraphs, their gigantic 
commerce* their gigantic armies and navies^ their 
endless applied arts fotinded on chemistry and ma¬ 
thematics, are to the Japaue^ a wnnder-wDrld of 
irresistible genii and magicians. The Japanese havCy 
indeed, little or no appredation nf our literaturE- 
They esteem ns whimsical for attaching so much im¬ 
portance as we do tn poetr>', to music, to religion, to 
speculative disquisitions* Our material greatness has 
completely dazzled them* as wcD it might- They 
know also well enough—for every Eastern nation 
knows it—that out Christian and hnnianitarian pro¬ 
fessions are really nothing but bunkum- The history 
□f India* of Egypt, of Turkey* is no secret to them* 
More familiar still is the svrefit reasonEtblcncsa of 
Californians treatment of the Chiticae. They 
be blind indeed* did they not s« that their only 
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chance of safety Jiesi in the endeavour to be strong, 
and in the endeavour not to be tew) difFerenl frem 
the rest of mankiud: for the mob of Western na¬ 
tions will tolerate eccEntricity of appearance no more 
than will a mob of rotighn- 

Indeed, scareely any even among those who im¬ 
plore the Japanese to remain as they arc, refraini 
as a oiatter of fact, from tirging them to make 
all sorts of changes. "^Japanese dress for ladies is 
simplv^ perfect ion we hear one of these pctsoiifi 
cry I ^"only don't you think that gloved might be 
added with advantage? And then, too, ought not 
something to he done with the Rkirt to prevent it 
from opening in front, |ust for the sake of decency, 
you know?"—Says another, whose special vanity 
is Japanese music (there \% cronftiderable distinction 
about this taste, for it is a rare one) —sa>^ he,— 
** Now please keep your music from periahing. Keep 
it just as it is, so curious to the archaeologist, so 
hcautifuL for all that the jeerers may say- There is 
only one small thing which I would advise you to 
do, and that is to harmonise it. Of course that 
would change Its chaTacter a little- But no one 
would notice it, and the general effect i^nDuJd be im¬ 
proved/—Yet another, an enthusiast for faience. 



llHT1iaDDCT0I.T CKitPTllt. / 

wish^ Japanese deqonitivc methods to he rctainedp 
but to be applied to French forms, t>ecau&c no cup 
or plate made in Japan is &o perfectly round as sirt 
the products of French kilns^. A fourth deUghts in 
Japancat brocade, hut suggests new breadths, in 
order to suit makirig up into European dresses- A 
fifth wants to ketp Japanese painting exactly as it 
ie, but with the trivial addition of perspective. A 
sixth—but a truce to the quoting of these self- 
confuting absurdities# Pot into plain English p they 
meun^ '*Do so-and-so. only don't do it. Walk north, 
and at the same time take care to proceed in a 
southerly direclian." 

And can it be wondered at that the Japanese arc 
bewildered? On the other hand, must it noi be 
wondered at that any one can expect either Japanese 
social conditions or the Japan esc arts to remain as 
they were in the past? All the causes which pro¬ 
duced the Old Japan of our dreami have vanished. 
Feudalism has gone, isolation haa gone, beliefs have 
been shattered, new idols have been set up, new 
and pressing needs have arisen. In the place of 
chivalry there is industrialism, in the place of a 
small coterie of aristocratic native connoisseurs there 
is a huge and hugely ignorant foreign public to satisfy. 
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All Uie causes have changedp and yet it b ex|iected ^ 

• that the eSect^ wiirremain as heretofore I 

■ No. Old Japan i# dead» and the only decent thing -g 

to do with the eoipsc is to huty it. Then you can 
set up a Qidiiimient over it, artd^ if you hkct come 
and worship from time to time at the grave; for that 

< 

^ w'ould be quite '^Japaocsey/* This little book Ea 
intended to be^ as it wtr^, the epitaph recording the 
many and extraordinary virtues of the deceased, — his j 

virtuea^ hut also his frailties. FoCp more careful of | 

fact than the generality of epitaphistSr we have ; 

ventured to speak out our whole tnlnd on almost ij 

every subject ^ and to call things by their names, 
being persuaded that true appreciation is always 
critica] as well as k]ndl3^ ' 
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THINGS JAPANESE. 


Abaoufl. Learti couai on the aliaeiw—the Sirro^n^ as 
the Japanese call it—j^nd yon wilj often be obis to save 
n large percentage on )'our purebasee* The ohacuB is that 
matrELmentf campoaed of bends filidlag on vii'ire« fkxtd in b 
framci with which many of ua Icamt the muttiplication 
* tabic in eariy childhiSDd. In Japan It ii used, not oaty by 
children, but by adults, who stiU mostly prefer tt to oar 
method of figuring with pen and papen As for mental 
arithmeticp that does not exist in this HfChipelago. Tdl 
any oniinary Japanese to add ^ and S aod 7 1 he will 
flopnder hopelessly, tinlesa hi^ IkmilTar friend, the abacus, 
is at hand. And here ive come round again to the practical 
advantage of being able to read off at eight a eumticr 
figured on this instnmaenL Voo have been bargaining 
at a curio-flhopp we will suppose. The shopman has 
got perplexedp He rtfera lo hla list, and then calcnbtes 
on the jnstmineat, which of couroe he takes for granted 
that you do not understand, the lowest price for which 
he can let you have the RJticte in {| 13 c^dti. Then he 
raises hfs headp and, with a blond smile, ooiures yon that 
the coat of it to himself was so and so, naming 0 pnce 
eonsideroldy larger than the real one« You hoi-e the better 
of him, if you can read bis figuring of the stun. If you 
cannot, ten to one he has the better of you. 
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AbdiwtIoiL 


The principle a( ihe abaeui is this :—Each nf the five 
hcad^ ill the broad lower divisiao of ihe board repreficnts ^ 
one unltt and each solitaiy bead in the iiarrow tipper 
division rcprcatnta five nttllia. Each vertical tolumn ia 
thut worlh ten unfta. Fnillicrmorct each vertical colymn; 
representfl ntiitfi ten times greater than thoie m the 
coLnmn intracdiately to the right of it» ejiactly ae in our 
own sysleni of notalionh hjr mcaoi of Arabic nutherals. 
Any JStim in arithmetic can be done on the abacus^ even 
to the extracting of square and cube tootsj and Dr. Knotty 
the chief Engliahp or, to be quite correcti the chief Scotch,^ 
writer on the sxilgecti ia of opinion that Japanese methods 
excel oufit to. rapidity» Perhapa he is u little eDlhusisplic- 
One can scarcely help thinking so of an author who refers 
to a new Japanese method of long diviaion as "almost 
faiciiifttinif." The japaneaet it seemsp have not only a 
multiplication table, bat a division table he&idefl» We 
confess that we do not enderstand the division table, even 
with Dr* Knott's espUnatlons. Indeed we will confess 
fliorej we have never learnl the abacus at alL If we 
recommend others to learn it^ it is because wc hope that, 
for therr own lake, they will do as we idi them and not 
da as wc do- Personally we have found otic method of 
ciphering enough, and a great deal more than ejiDDgb, to 

poiaoo the happiness of one life-time. 

AhhIi n-rBiMMmfT'-f* ^T1 |e la Jt¥ WtlqriE: loA SucnlJA^ AipccU,*^ 

hr 13t- C. Q. Katrti. F- IL S. ffrUtH ta XIV, Tmii 1, of ibl Ai4i±ii; TmnMn- 
tldu,* 


Abdication* -The ahdicaiJon of monorehs, which ia ex«- 
ccpticnal in Europe, has ibr many ages been the mJe in 
Japn. It came Into vogtie in the Beventh century together 



Abdication* 
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with Ecddhianif whose doctrlfies led mtn ta retire from 
worlcllj^ c^Tcfi ded pleasures jtilo AOlitiide and coi^^ctnpla^ 
tiDn. But it wij made uec of by oneomptilcas rninittcTi^ 
who placed infant puppets on the throne-, and caused them 
tn abdicate an altainiti^ ta maturity^ Thus it was a com¬ 
mon tbEng during the Middle Agct fuf three ^tikadofi to he 
alive at the same time, —m boy on the throne, his father 
or hmthcl who had abdicated^ and hii grand father or 
other rclatIvD wh& had abdicated aJaai. From A.D, gSj 
to 99 If there were many an four Mibadon all i^live 
together—RcUei TennA, whn had aacended the throne at 
the age of eighteeot and who abdicated at twenty; En-yu 
TennCf. emperor at eleven and abdicated at twenty-six; 
Kwa«m TconC^i ernperor at ieventeen and abdicated at 
nineteen; and Tchi]^ Tennoi who juat ascended the 
throne aa a little boy of serven. Under the Mikado Uo- 
Nijd [A,D* ijoa—S) there wer^ actoany Mikados nil 
alive togetlwr, namely Go'N95 Tcno& himseir, made 
emperor at seventeen, and hia four abdicated prcdccea^rsi 
Go^Fukakusa Ttnnd* emperor at four and abdicated at 
seventeen Kamcy^ama Tcnndi emperor at eleven and 
abdicated at tweaty^slx; Qo^Uda TennOf emperor at eight 
and abdicated at twtnty^one ; and FuBhiniJ Tennd, emperor 
fit twenty-thre# and abdicRtcd the same year* Sanictinies 
it wiu arranged that the children of two rival branchcfl 
of the Imperial family ahoutd succeed each other alter- 
oateltv This it was* in part at Icait, which led to the 
civil w'ar la the fourteenth eentuiy between what were 
known as 'Mbe Korthem and Southern Court*;" for It 
was of cauiK impossible that no catnionliiviiry an arrange¬ 
ment shuold long be adhered to without producing violeiit 
disseniiona. 
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AbdlG^tioiL 


After a time, il became so completely Cdfitomaiy that 
the monarch in name nriist not be monarch in fact^ nnd 
[^’cf that abdillation, or rather depopHion [for that 

la whaE it practically amounted to) was almost a sine qtid 
MOfi of the inheritance of such scanty shredi of authority 
imperious ministers still deigned id leave id their so-calE- 
e*I lordfi and masters^ A reigning Mikado was said to 
fi$£tttd to the rank of abdicated Mikado- It was no longer 
necessary^ as at an earlier period p to sham asceticiain. 
The abdicated l^lLkado smTOnndtd himself with wives and 
a whole court, and sometimes really helped to direct 
public affsirs. Nor was abdication confined to 60VcreLgns+ 
Heads of noble botiaea abdicated too. lu later times the 
middle and lower classes began to imllate their betters. 
Until the period of the late revolotionT it i^aa an almnat 
universal ciifitoin for a man to become what is termed an 
ink/^ after |»a*aing middle age, Inkyo means liten&lly 
** dwelling in retircmtol." He who enters on this state 
gives over his property to his heira^ generally resigns all 
office, and lives OH the bounty of his Ghildren, free to 
devote himself henctforth to pleasure or to study. Old age 
being io extraordinarily honoured in Japan, the fn^iyo has 
no reason to dread Lear's fate. He knows that he will 
always be dutifully tended by oona who are not waiting to 
find out how the old mao will dit np,*' The oew govern¬ 
ment of Japan is endeavouring to pul a slop to the practice 
of as being barbarous because not Eoioptan- But 

to the people at Jorge it appears, an the contrary, harbor' 
one that a man should go on toiling and strivings- when 
past the time of life at which he ii fitted to do good work. 

rr^anwm^fdi ^Hh Ca^nihikiiLi^"* bjr WkIm DciiLtte priaUd m 
Vnl. XV, Pin If Ifc* “ AaUUc Tiimctkiiiat*' p. Jt If Jff. 
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AcupuDOture. Acupunctuir, one of the ihree gptal 
tmnis of the prncEitionera of ihn Far Bn&t (the other uvo 
bein^ and the niojni)^ wn« branch! over from 

China to Japan before the dawn of history^ Dr* W- N* 
Whitney deecrsbca it foUowa in hai Kntea on the Hie- 
toiy of Medical PrtSgreM in Japan/^ pobllshei! In %^o 3 . XI 
Part IVf of the Asiatic Transaetiona," p. 354:— 

Aa practiced the Japanese RCopunctdnstSi the opera¬ 
tion caaiEtats in perforating the skin ond underlying tiftEueti 
to a depths ns & nile^ not exceeding gne^holf to three quarters 
o( an incht with fine needles of goldr ftilvcTp or BtecL ^Fhe 
form and consitruction of these needles voryp but, generaJJy 
speaking, they are stveral ineben long, and of an average 
diameter of one forty-eighth of an indi. Each needle in 
usually- fastened into a handle, which Js spirally grooved 
from end to end, 

" To ptEfomn the operation, the handle of the needle is 
held lightly between the thumb and first finger of Ihc left 
hand, the pcitnl resting upon the spot to be punctured^ A 
alight blow is then given upon the head of the Instrument 
with a small mallet held in the right hand; and the needle 
is gently twisted until tts point has penetrated to the desired 
depth, where It is left for a few seconds and then slowly 
withdrawn, and the sldlt in the vitinity of the puncture 
rubbed for a few moments. The ouinber of perfor^tiani 
range from one to twenty^ and they are uatiully niAde In the 
skin of the abdotnen, although other port ion a of the btidy 
are not unfrequentJy punctured.*^ 

Adams iWUh, Will .Adams, the first Englishman thnt 
ever resided in Japant was a native of Gillingham, near 
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Adams. 


Ctifllhjuti* in the of Kcht^ Having fotldwed the 

aes from hia yOdth upp He took aervket in the year ns 
** Pilot Malor of a fleete of fiye-sHyle,'^ which had been 
equipped by the Dutch East India Cofnpany for the pur* 
poa* of trading to Spanish AmcricSi From ** Perow/‘ n 
portion of the Btorm-tossed fleet came on to lapoOp'' at- 
rivtng at a port in the province of BungOp not fer from 
Langasacke'’ (NagaBalci)^ on the jgth April, }6oo+ t'djni 
that time tan til his deaths in May AdnmB remained in 
nn estilep which, though gilded^ was none the less b[ttcrly 
dEplored. The English piloti brought lifit as n captive 
into the preaence of ley as a, who was then practically what 
Adamr; calls him, '‘Emperaur" of Japan, had immediately 
been recognised by that shrewd judge of characler as nit 
able and an hqne^t msrTi That he and his nation were 
privately slandered to Icyasiu by ihc lesuilee and the 
Portingalls,^ who w'ere at that time the only other Eu- 
rapeanB in the country, probably did him more good than 
Harm in the Japanese micros eyes, hie w^aa retained at the 
JapnneSfi courts and employed aa a ahfpbnildcVp and aJao aa 
a kind of diplomatic agent when other English and Dutch 
traders began to arrive, fn factr It wz& by h]& gixd ofBces 
that the foondations wetc laid both, of EngtlBh trade in 
Japan and also of the more permanent Dutch settlement* 
During hi a latter years he for a time exchanged the Japan¬ 
ese service for that of the Engliah factory established by 
Captain John Saris at Firando (Hirado) near NagaBakl; 
and he made two voyages, one to the loochoo Islands and 
snolher to Siam. His constantly reiterated desire to see 
his native land again^ and hia w\h and children, waa to the 
last fruatraied by adverse ctrcumstaikcei* So far as the wife 
was concerned. He patLlally comforted hiiDscIftaailoj' faahlon, 
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by biking another—a with wtiom be lived at cam 

far mAny yean an the estate granted him by Icyaau at Hemij 
near tbc modern town ty[ Yokoauka,^ where their two ^ravci 
are shown to this day« Another adventurer, who viaited hifo 
there^ descnibca Will Adains'B place thiis ; ** This Fhthe^ 

u a Lordshipp geuen lo Capt. Adames pr* the ould Em- 
percnir|| to bym'ond his for taver* and confermed to hJa 
aonnet called Josephs There lu above iqo farmsp or how^ 
sholdKt vppon besidea othera voder theiOp all which are 
bla vaasahs, and he hath power of lyfa and death oucr them 
they being his elaoes ; and he hnuing as absolute authoritie 
over them as any tono (or king) to Japan hath over hii 
vosaaies.'^ From further delaili li would seem that he 
used htB authority ktndlyj to that the oe^hboiirB ^^reloiced 
(as It should sceme) of CaplELin Ada toes rclorocp^^ 

Will Adamses leitera have been published by the Hak^ 
Juyt Society in their “Memonals of Japon" (jrc), and 
republished in a cheaper farm at the Dfficie of the ‘’Japan 
Gazette,^' Yokohama. They are wcH-wt^rth teadingt 1 oth 
for the hfc^llkc silhouette of the writer which stands out 
from their quaintly apeilt page't, and for the picture giveo 
by him of Japan as it ihea was, when the land swartcicd 
with Catholic Jriats and Catholic converts^ when no cftl- 
bargo had yet been laid on foreign commercep and when 
The native enfirg>'of the Japanese people had not yet been 
ctnaacuigtcd by two centuries and a half of bureaucracy 
and timid accluiionr 

Adoption. - It is strange, but true, that you may often 
go Into a Japanese fumityt Qud find balf a doren persona 


■ Out dntbar theijei Hzttal. 
t WiiUi Ml till B Aivi 
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caliing each other parent and chi Id ^ brother and sistEr, 
uncle and ncpbtw^ and yet bttng really either no blood 
relations at all^ Or else relations in quite diiTerent degrees 
from those conventionally assumed. Gallon^ s books could 
never have been written in Japan; for though genealogies: 
are tatefiiJIy kept^ they mean nothing—at least from a 
scientific point of view —bo universal is the practice of adop- 
tion^ frorn the top of society to the bottom» This it is 
which explain & such apparent anomaiiei a* a distinguished 
painter, potter^ actor^ or what not, almoBt always having a 
son distinguished in the same line ^ he has simply adopted 
hia best pupih It also explains the fact of Japan w families 
not dying out^ 

So completely has adoption becomti piort and parcel of 
the national life that Mr. Shigeno An^eki, the chief recent 
Japanese authority on the subject^ enumerates no less than 
ten different categories of adopted persone* Adoption is 
reflorted to, not only to prevent the eattinclion of famILies 
and the consequent neglect of the spirits of the departed^ 
but also In order to rcgulBte the sLst of families. Thus^ 
a man with too many children hands aver one or more 
of them to his friends who have none- To adopt a person 
is oJso the simplest viray to leave him money» it not being 
usual in Japan to nominate strangers oa one's heirs- For- 
merlyr loo, it WBi sometimes a means of maney-makingi 
not to the adopted, but to the adopter. " Tt was custo¬ 
mary —^Bo writes the authority whom we quote beEcrw— 
"for the sons of the court-nobles when they reached the 
age of majori^ to receive an income from the Government* 
[t often happened that when an ofheer had a aon who was, 
say, only two or three years old, he would adopt a lad who 
was about fifteen (the age of majority), and then apply for 
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a gniTit of lai^d or rice him; After be had seeiiicd thin^ 
he would make hii own boo thcjriJiAi [ndpptcd son] of the 
newly adapted youtht and thm^ when the fornier uame of 
the oEHcor entitled to app^y for nnotl^er ^ont of 
land.^—^With thia may be compared the plan often fallow¬ 
ed by buBtness people at the preaent dayir A mcrthaiit 
adoptB hia head clerk, in order ta give hJni a persanal inte¬ 
rest In the fhtn^ The clerk then adopts his patron's Bortt 
with the undefBifl4iding that he himadf is to retire m the 
latterfavour when the latter filial] be of n auitHhEe agc« 
Tf the clerk has a non, then perhaps that son will l« 
adopted hy the paLron'a son. Thus a sort of alternate 
headship la kept up, the aiirnainc always rentalnin^^ ibe 
aame^ 

Since the late revoietioOf adoption has heert a Javoarite 
method of evading the cDnficriptiojt, as aingle sons are (or 
W‘ero till recently) stempted from eerving* Foed parents^ 
anaiotifl to ajuifit a favaurlte son to thin eaEmption, 
would cause him to be adopted hy some chifdleHa friend. 
After a few ycanj it might perhapa be possible to arrange 
for the lad's return to his fanner family and resumption of 
his origliml aEimamc+ 

We recommend^ as a gcK>d Occupation for a rainy dayi 
the endeavour to tract put the real reLationslups (in our 
European fiertw of the word) of some of the madtr's 
Japanese servantB and frienda. t/iilesa we are niucll 
mistaken» thia will prove to be a pojtale of the bigheit 
order of dihicultyF 

r¥Hr*illHirn44-rfF ’^Thm GaknsfiilBJit^i^ bj !■ 

Vid- XV| Tjji I, ci|r Eha '** asUltc Trunadtlnni,^ pL «t uf. 


Ainos. The Ainoi, caliuc] by themselves tliat Li 
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ard id very pbculidr racc^ now inbaMting anly the 
ncrrlhurn \nUnd of Yewo, but formerly widely ^preetl all 
over the Japanese oiuhipclai^. The Japancdc properi arriv¬ 
ing from the aouth-west^ gradually pressed the Aiuoa back 
towards the east and norths In retfieaiingi the alwigincfl 
Left the Country dtreH'td with place-nameB belonging to 
their own language. Such are^ for inatanGe, NatQf the 
name of the big promontory stretching out into the Sea of 
Japan means promontoryin Alfto)> the Tok£^ 

or Htver Tom^ at Tokyfl (forinr le Atno for Ibng^'Jp 
and hundreds of othen. So far da bloody bowev^ti la con- 
ccmtdp the Japanese have bcco Utile, If at b 11| atfected by 
Amo influence. The simple reason is that the hatf brceda 
die ouL The Ainos are the hairicat nice in ihe whole 
World, their luxuriantly thick black beards and hairy litnbm 
giving them an pppeaiance which contraatB strangely with 
the emoothnsss of their Japanese lords and nraatera. The}' 
are of sturdy build, and distinguished by a Hattcolng of 
certain hones of the arm and leg [the tibta and humerus) u 
which has been observed nowhere else a(cept in the re¬ 
mains of some of the cave-meo of Europe. The women 
tattoo mustaches on their upper lip and gcomclricnJ pat- 
temA on their bands. Both sexes are of a mild and 
amiable disposition^ but are terribly addicted to drunkelt- 
nets. They are hlthlly dirty^ the practice of bathing 
being altogether nnknowti. 

The Ainoa were till recently accustomed to live cm the 
produce of the chase and the s^ hshericft i but both 
these aourcen of &ubsisten[:e have dirnlnlshed nincu the 
pcltllng of tb* Island by the Japanei^, Consequently they 
OP longer bold up their beads as in former days^ and* 
noEwitbsianding the well-inteotkmed efforts of a paiernaJ 
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j^vcrnment, they nm diHppuiing mmo mpidly andcr 
the jnflucncD of civillutioa thu ibty did dufici' Uicir long 
and bloody wara with ihc and w5lh eacli oiher, 

which only lernufiated in the lait centmy. At the |:irc*eDt 
day they nmtiber mhout i5pOoo kiijI#p chiefly Acattorcd along 
the conitk Their niigion ja a mimpSo 
The aun, wind, csccan, bcoTi clc,i arc deified under the tslJe 
of hnuHif and whittled aticka bic net up in ibeir 

honour. The bear, though worshipped, is aloo iBcrihccd 
and euten with aolcmnitiea that form the most original 
and picti4maq»e feature of Alno Hfa, Some of Che Alno 
talcJi arc quaint. 3d oat of them embody an aitempC to 
account for same fiatural phenomenon. The ibJIowio^ may 
serve as a specimen 

WHY D€G& St^EAK. 

F^rmerfy d^tgj sQutd sfvnk^ Now tkej Tki 

foil is that a dog^ brl&ngiug fo a urif$in man a long tfmt 
agtf^ invtigUd his mmsitr mio th* /atai aad^r fhg of 

showing him gomt, and iktrf ^auud him to bt dt^und 
abtar, Tktn tht dog wtni horn* So hh mAsUrs wiffoiff 
and lud so kwt^ so^jing: »Mj master hm btfm iiilsd by 
n bear* BuS when he mos dyings he commanded iwa fo ieii 
you to moety me im kis sSead*^ The widow knew that She 
dog was lying. But k§ hifi on Mrging her to mnrej him* 
So aS^tasi, in her grief and ragef she Shrew it handful o/ 
(fuji mfo Aj'j vfm mouth. This made Irm wnahh to sftak 
uny iKonr, and Skerr/ore M& dogt fan sptak even io ikis very 
dayn 

The Aino language u iiitip^o and harmonious. Its 
atructum in great meseure tesembJea Umt of |apanf-se; 
hot there sfe lOiiia few fuodamctiisi divergences^ inch, 
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for itistanCCt as the posaeBsion of true pronourts- The 
vocflbela/yi too, in quite distinct. The system of couot- 
ing \s. cjrtoifltiiiniirily cumbrous. Tbust if a mini 
to aay that he is thirty-nitie yeara old, he miist express 
hiniBclf thua: "1 am nme, p^ua ten taiftn hom two 
score-" tn Mr. Balchclor's transUtion of Matthew XIU 
the phmse “forty days and forty nights'' ia thus 
rendered S tokap rtre ka in hoifte rtu ko, kttnnc rtrf 
iu hariut ren that ia ^^dsiya three days two score three 
days, black three days two score three days."' The Ain os 
know nothing of the use of letters- Tales like the one 
we have qaDted-^ and rude songs which are handed down 
orally from generation to generation, fatm their only Iltertt- 
lure. 

ll»b* rramDU-HO^a- Trajikd lA Vnri. 11 

iIt« tbrt; Sk*! |w^i-r K«;pina AilW^—SfcniifiiilM bte f lblT«j to Ihe ** Fini M i- 

or Om Lltfntaire Cvlkf* rfll* ImfmM UiUtwiIIF of ^ Cl^lintMia 

ml fct (iOl tfetiih c^AdSmlni AinCT giji tn iiJi-, fdOEri-haAMII. 

*lc-; ia ClWtplKrtifai'i " Alw F-dt-L&r»,** !■ Vot vt. Put C flf “* FoEk-Li-r Jam- 

to pamMjM rajm bf B*4<»wki¥, snJiErtJ ihnHfb Ehc - AsiMtU: TlUMVlJmi." 
to e^bora by l» " Tl« CdimiILki R«w 4 rf ScbnwJt,'^ *pii to^SiadiEJi bb=r 

^lE Alawt" by JWftin SMioU- Tbc MemoLr aborts* quurti^ p™ ■ Wfnjilill 
IriWinErapaiy ot Vbrt «Di± thfl AijMfc—Ttfct bwt Jajwj™ wQlb «l Siw ■qlqei:l k tbs 
ffwi racnlB litt, publkUu 3 l by iIh MaiUlrBiM Di lil]. tl 1» op twaOj trflhdBH, 

AmpftBmenta. Thc chief amusements of the Japanese 
aje the ordinary th^tre {rAitaf) : the JVd theatre, (but this 
ij auended only by the ariitocrmcy) j WTcadijig matches,— 
witnessing, not taking part in them; dinnera enlivened 
by the performances of Binging and dancing-girls; visits 
to tfmpEcs, SB much for purposes of pIcaJsurE as of devo¬ 
tion ; picnics to places noted for their accncryt and esped- 
ally to places noted for some panicijlaj blosBom, such as 
the plum, cherry* or wistaria. The Japaoe&e also divert 
thcinstlvers by composing verses in their own language 
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and itt Chinrae, and b/ playing chess, checkers, and 
various games oT the *'Mather Gooac" description, of 
which wgoroku is the chief. Ever since the catty days 
of foreign intercourse they have likewise had certain kinds 
of cards, of whkh the hena-eariittu or •' flower-cards.** arc 
the most iiDputar kind.—so popular, indeed, aad eeducEvc 
that there in an official veto oti playing the gome for 
money. The cards are forty-eight in ntimber, four for 
each month of the year, the tnoniha being disUegulshed 
1^ the flowers proper to them, niid an eatira value being 
uttacbed to one out of each set of four, width ii further 
distingTiisbcd by a bird or butterfly, and to a second which 
is inscribed with a lioe of poetry. Three people take part 
in the game, and there is a pool. The ^tem of counting 
in rather complicated, but the ideas involved nre graceful. 

Same of the above diversions are ebared in by the 
ladies; but take it all togathcr. their mode of life is much 
duller than that of their Euiupean sisterB, Confacisn 
ideas concerning the flubjection of wnnieo siill obtain to 
a great extent. Women ore not. it is tnis, actually shut 
op, aain India; tut it is considered that their true voca¬ 
tion Is to nit at home. Hence VtsiEng is much less prac¬ 
tised in Japan than with us. It is further to be observed, 
to the cfedit of the Japanese, that amusement, though 
permitted, is never exalted by them to the rank of the 
great and Bcrious business of life. In England, nt least 
among the tipper ciiwaes, a man’s shoolidg, fishing, and 
tennis, a girra dances, garden-parties, and country'-ho use 
visitiogs, appear to be the centre round which all the family 
plnns revolve. Jo Japan, on the contraiy, amriacmonts 
am merely picked up by the way, and are all the more 
appreciated. 


« 
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The above Dulline sketefat correct for the M dmys^ nearljr 
OJrreci for the pteaent day, will probaWy require consMerable 
flltcmticn in the near future. P&ker. horse- 

racing, quadrilles, polkasp etc., etc,^ have begun 

to esl^hliih their claimEven tbooting and lawn-tennic 
have their Japaneae devotees; but for the mMt part, the 
intermt taken in field aporta is Un^id and not likely to 
endure. Dancing parties in European style did not come 
into prominence till the early eightlca. For some timet 
the Japanese ladita went ti> them in thdr own chanoing 
costume, and merely to look on. They now incaae them- 
sclvcfi in corHeis, and don frills and furbelows ordered from 
Parifi—we bej^ pardoop from Berlin—nnd join iKstdly in the 
ConnoiascurB in such inattcrs avcfi however, that 
their waltcing is not jet quite up to the mark. The aspect 
uT u modern Tokyo ball-room has been amusingly des¬ 
cribed both by Pierre Loii in his ** japonertea d'Aiitomne " 
(chapter entitled "Un Hal ^ Yeddo^')i and by Neito in 
his ** Papierachmetterlingo auB Japan^'*^ We have only 
room for one eptj^m of Nettops: “At these 
Japanese ladies and gentlemen arc to be seen taking part 
in the dandngp EBpccially ia the square dancer; but most 
of ibetti show hy the Kcpreasion of tbelr faces that they 
ftru tnaking a sacrifice on the altar of civil iaatian."^ 

The sports of Japariefle chUdren include kitc-flyingp top' 
apinningt flaow-halling, battledcKir and Ehultlecock, play- 
ing with doUBh etc., etCp,—in fact, most of ournJd nursery 
friends^ but modified by the gtmm itici, 

"CbUd-Ltfc in J*?**^" bf Utk — 

^tlii koU SpaOi Elf J ■f ni^ CliiEdiiM," ^ W. B-. GriJS-v io VpL 11 fif tbe- 

^ Aslotk r rEdad^lbUfl.'* 

Axtihiteoturfi The Japanese genius touches perfection 
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Iji imall thin^. No Dihcr n^iEon ever understood half 
^ Well bow to twist A ttpray of flowtra into artistic lin<i 
how to tnnisfotm a littlo knob of ivory into 3 fiucro- 
esMtn of fluainl hiamoiir, ho w lo express n fugtlive thouKbt 
in half-a-dDieo dashca of ihe pencil. The mjiHsiven iho 
BpsciDasit the grand^ is less congenial to thdr menlLn^ 
Attitude* Hence they acbkve Icm eocceafl in nTChEteclure 
than in the other urts- The pfMpect of a Japancie city 
fmTTi a height ia inonQimiousK Not n lowcTi not A dome, 
not bl minofet^ nothing mpiring hcavenwardi save in rare 
cascfii a painted pagodn hajf-hidden amidfit the treei which 
it barely lops,—nothing but long, loiv lines of ttiatch and 
tiles, even the Ikiddhist temple rtJafi being but moderately 
raised above the rest, and even their curves being only 
quaint and gracefiil, nowise imposing. It was a trite 
ioBtlnct that ted Professor Morse to give to hia chaimii^i 
fflooograph on Japanese archilccttife iho title of “Japan¬ 
ese the interest of japancie buildingi lying Im 

tn the btiildinga thctoselves than in the odd domcatic 
ways of their deoirena, and in the delightful little bits of 
ornaiiiotitation that meet one at every turn—the daboraln 
metal fasten Inga, the carved friercs (roiHiwfl)i the acrEcnft 
both KUding and fuldingi the canooBly ornamented tsks, 
the dainty gardena with their dwarfed treei. What Ib 
true of the dwelliitg-hou^es ia true of the lcnlpk& also- 
NikkO and Shiha arc glarioua, not as architectuie (in the 
sense in w'hich we European b, the inheriton of the Par¬ 
thenon, of the Dogea' PalaCCi and of Lincoln CsthKlrHl, 
iindeivtand the word architecture) ^ hut for the clahorate 
geomemcal figures, the bright fiowcri and biida aod 
fabiUoua bcasta, with which Ihe scuiptor nod paintef of 
wood has ao livjflhiy adorned them. 
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The ordin'S»i^' J^paneae boust is a tight Itarpc-wofk H-truc- 
ture, thalchcd, shingteJ, or 11!*:^^ rooft hcAtfy in 

proportiDiij r& pporifid on stofies with alighiJy holtcFwed 
tops, resting on ibc surlace of the soil. There is na foun’^ 
ilatTan, as that vvord is nnderstoad by our pr^hitecls- The 
hotiee Rtftuda dm the ground, pot partly iif it. Singularity 
number twoi there are no wa^ls —stl least no continuous 
Weills. The Side of the honee^ composed at night of woitden 
sliding dootn^ called amsAf}, is stowed away In boxes during 
the day-time. In suTnmer, everything Is thus open to tlie 
autsEdc air* In winter, semi-transparent paper slides^ 
called replace the wooden sliding doors during the 

day-time- The Tooms are divided from each other by 
Of italic paper seieeuTV, called /ysumtt or karsktxmi, which 
run in grooves at ibc top and buKtoni^ By taking out theae 
gliding acr^^ens, sevcnil luoms can be turned into one. The 
flcHjr of nil the Hving-roomB is covered wiih thick mats, 
made of rushes and perfectly fitted togethcTi so as to leave 
nd intefstlcea^ As these mate are always of the earne 
size—6 feet by ^—'it is tisual to compute the area of n 
rornn by the number of its mats^ Thua yon speak of a 
six mat mom, a ten mat roofOj etc. In the dwellings ot 
the middle classes, rooms of eighty of six, and of fEJur and 
a half rants nns those oftenest met with- The kitchen and 
passages are not matted, but have m w^ooden fl^r, which 
is kept brightly polished. But the passages am few in a 
Japanese hmisej each room op^nEng aa a rule into the others 
on cither side. 

When a house has a second atoreyi this geneniliy covers 
but a portion of the ground floor. The steps leading up 
to it resEinhle a ladder rather than a staircase^ The best 
rooms in a Japanese house are almost invariably al the 
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where sJjwj \s tbc garden: Bdd they fim-e iKiuth, ao aa 
tn wcape tin? n^rtherp Ijlast in winter and to get I He ];>encht 
of the b<%£Lrc in summer^ whjc^h then dlwaya blows from 
the votithi They genesrally have a n^tcan or alcovci orna^ 
mented with a painted dr written acroJI And a 

vase of Jlowcra# Fnmiture is conspjeuDUft by its abHOn<!0« 
There arc no tables^ no chauiB, no waBh-hand-itanda^ no 
planofdfne,~none of bH thos* thousand and one things 
which we cannot do without. The ncccBifty for b^tdsteada 
El obviated by qniltaT which are brought bi at night and 
iaid dovrn wherever may hoppeo to be most convenient. 
No mahogany dJrtiog-tahlc rct^uired in a family where 
each member ia lervcd aeparatejy on a litdc lact^oex tray. 
Copbootda arc, for the moat part* opcoittga in the wall, 
screensd in by smalt paper «Hdcs—not sepaiate, movable 
cjitilles. Wbatc%"cr treasures the family may poi^a are 
tnoatly stowed away in an adjacent buildings known La the 
locfll Etigifeh dialect ag a *'godown,'^ that is* a fire-proof 
storehoerse with W'aJI# of mud or clay*^ 

These details will probably anggegt a very uncomforlahle 
Slim total: and Japanese houses art supremely uneomfor- 
tiblc to ninety-nine Europeans out of a hundred< Nothiiig 
to sit on, no fire but a bra^rier to warm onescU by and yet 
abundant danger of fire lo be burnt out by» no aohdity* no 
privacyr tbc deafening clatiEJ twice daily of the opening 
and abutting of the outer wooden slides, draughts ifiiidiom- 
1y pouring in through innumerable chinl^ and crannies^ 
darkness whenever heavy tain makes it necesewiry to shut 
up one or tnntc aides of the house—to these and to various 
other cnoTTnitJca Japanese houses must plead guilty. Two 


« '' Gstd^vn. iftfi jrw j nr tii WS JfH^iNn} b S«H<inS irMH thm 
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thifig^fl, chitiflyi to Im flaid on ihc other side. Fir^t, 
tht^se houses ore dieap'-an csi^ntldl point in a poor couii- 
try. Secondly, (he people who live in them do not whate 
□trr European ideas wirh regard to comfoit aud discon;- 
fort* They do not misa fire-places or stoves, never having 
realtned the po^sihiJity of suefl elaborate srrflnfjefflcnlB 
for heating* They do not mind draughts, having been 
innred to them from inCtney. fn fad an elderly diplomatr 
who, during his sojourn in a Japanese hotelt spent 
nigh his whole lime in the vain endeavour to keep doors 
shut and chinks patched up, used to e^laim to u4p '* Mats 
Us japanah J;DoaeST Us conratUs {Taitr^ Futliermore, 
the physkiuna who have studied Japanese dwelling-houses 
from the poiirt of view of hygiene give tbem a clean bill of 
health. 

Leaving this portion at the su^oetp which is a maltor 
of taste, not of argutnent, let ns enquire into the origin 
of Japanese an±itectnre, which is a matter of research. 
Its origin is twofold. The Japane^ Buddhist temple 
oolites from fndtH, being a modiBaition of a Chinese 
modificatjon of the fodinn original. The other Japanese 
styles are of native growth- Shinto temples. fniperiaJ 
palaces^ and commoners* dwelHiig-houses are alike devel¬ 
opments of the simple hut of prehistoric times, persons 
interested tn arcluecilogical research may like to hear w’bat 
Mr. Satow has to say on the litUe-known subject of 
primevuj Japanese architecture. He says* 

♦+Japanese antiquarians tell us that in caHj times, 
before carpenter^ tools had been invented^ the dkyellings 
of the people who Inhabited these islands were con- 

SlliaiiS Tempi^ d immr Fcietia tn 

Vflt. il Df to* - A*lrtic Trw»*£(iain.- 
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fttnicttd of 3'OMfig^ trees with the lark on, fasienccl 
together with Topei made of the rush (jefr^n* 

or perhaps with the tough shdota of the 
w(stHria i/ufi]^ antt thatched wkh the yniBJ called 
ill modem buildings the upnghta of a. houae stHtid upao 
large atones laid oti the audaco of the earthy but this 
precAutioo again ut decay had ool CKCurrcd to the anoenta^ 
who planted the uprighta in hotc* dug in the ground. 

The ground plan of the hut waa oblong^ with bsur 
corner uprighta^ and one in the middle of each of the four 
sidca^ those in the aides which fotttted the cud a being long 
enough to support the ridgepole- Other treca were 
fastened borhcoolally from comer lo corner^ one set neat 
the ground^ one nenr the top and one bkI on the lop, 
the latter of which formed what we catl the waJhpUtes* 
Two Wgc rafters who^c upper ends crosacd each otheri 
were laid from the wall-platca to the heads of the taller 
uprighta. The ridge-pole rested in the fork formed by 
the upper ends of the mfterfl cr^sfiiog each olher^ 
Hoinaonta.1 pcilea were then laid along each slope of the 
roof^ one pair being fa&tctied close up to the exterior 
angles of the fork- The mftera were ilcnder pales ur 
bamboos passed over the ridge-pole and fafitcncd down 
on each end to the u^all-plaLeSp Xcuit followed the pro¬ 
cess of putting on the thatch, in order to keep this in 
itzf place two trees were laid along the top^ resting io the 
forka^ and aeroiS these two trees w'ere placed short logs at 
c^ual distances, which being faitened Iq the pnlca tn the 
cxlcriur angk of the forks by mpea parsed through the 
thatch, hound thE ridge cjf the roof Hrmly together. 

'‘^Thc Walls and doors Were cdnstmcted of rough 
matting. It k evideot that some tool must have been 
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u^ed to cut the treea to thtt reqyirEiS length, and fur thii 
purpose a sharpened stone wm pfoliably cmpluyed. Sach 
stone iitlplements have been found imbedded in the earth 
m vufTous parts of Japan in company with stone artow- 
head^ and clubs. Spedmeaa of the ancient style of 
hullding may even yet be seen to remote parts of the 
country, not perhaps id much in the habitations of the 
peasantry, as in sheds erected to ser^e a temporary 
purpose. 

*' The architccliirc of the Shinm temples is denv^cd from 
the primeir“at hut, with mom or lesB modification in propor¬ 
tion lo the inlluence of iioddhlsm in each pai ticuiar case. 
Those of the purefit style retain the thatched roof, olhem 
arc E:ovtred with the thick shingling cal ted Hiimdit-takit 
while others have tiled and even coppered roofs. The 
projecting ends of the rafters (called CAijff] have been 
somewhat lengthenedp and carved more or lese eUlJoratcly- 
At the new temple at Kudanzaka, in Yedo^ they are shown 
in the proper position, projeclirig from the inside of the 
shiT4jhng, but in the majority of cases they rnerety coaslat 
of two pieces of wchod in the form of the letter X, whccfi 
rest on the ridge of Ihc roof like a pack-saddle on a horse's 
hack, to make use of a Japanese writer a comparsson^ The 
logs which kepi the two treca laid on the ridffc la their 
pUcc have taken the form of short Cj'lindrical pieces uf 
b'mbcr tapering to ward a each rstremityt which hate been 
compared by foreigners to clgara- In Japanese they are 
caSEed Katsu& gi^ ftom their reaemblance to the pieces of 
dried bonito sold under the name of The 

two trees laid along the roof over the thittch ate represented 
by a singte bcami called J-fafla-osarj or 'rcHaf-pTcsaer^ 
Planking has taken the place of the mats with which the 
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Bidca oF ihfl tmiEdingj wete gnifinAlty dosed, iind ihe Cn- 
trandc ia closed by a pair of foEding doom turfiing, not on 
hin^, butort what art, 1 bditve, iechflicnily called ■jour- 
nalfek' The prinieial hnt had iio flooring, but we find that 
the ahrttit hits n wooden floor rttiued Rome feel above the 
^emnd, which armogeTnent necessitjatea a anrt of balcony 
all rounds and a flight of step* up to the entrance. The 
tranaformation h cotnpleted in flome cases by the nddilioo 
of a quantity of omBmcnial metal work in brass.'' 

Mr* SatoWa account of Ihn palaces of eady days im as 
follows'^: ""The palace of the J-Tpancse sovertigti was a 
wooden hot, with its pillaraptanled in the ground, instead 
of being erected upon broad rial stones as in modern build¬ 
ings, The whole frame-workg coosintlng of postsi beaitts^ 
rafters, door-posta and windowTramcs, wa^ tied tugelher 
with cords made by Iwlating the long fibrous stcmi of 
climbEOg plants, such as Putraria fAmifcrrgtditn (kuiu) and 
Wistunn {/ujit) The floor must have been low 

down, so that the oceupants of the buildingp as They squat¬ 
ted or lay on tbeir mats^ were tsposed 10 the steaUhy 
attacks of venomous atiAkea, which were probably far taare 
oumerous m the earliest ages when the country' wm for the 
moat part uncultivated, than at the present day, 

There Beems some raason to think that the )‘Uka^ here 
tranikteiJ rtcuar, was angina]]/ nothing but a couch which 
ran tound the aideft of the hut, the rest of the space being 
simply a mud-floor, and that the siac d" the trooch was 
gradually increased until it occupied the whole intertor* 
The Tafters projectod upward beyond the ridge-pole, crona- 
Lflg each oUicr, as is seen in the fOofs of modem Shinto 

■ Bat “■ AbcmbI W l iTu h^ * * la ISi- li, lif Ihc 
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temples^ wh^thex their architcctym be in conFormUy wiLh 
earfy tradltiofis (in which ca^i: all tlic raftera arc eo crossed) 
or modified in accordance ’With more advanced piiaciplca 
of cOnelToctionp and the croaaed rafters retained only as 
omamanta at the two ends of the ridge. Tlw root wa* 
thatched^ and perhaps iiad a gable at eacfi end^ with a 
hole la allow the sinokc of the wood-fire to CHrapCp so 
that it waa possible for birds flying in and perching on 
the beams overhead^ to defite the food, at the fire with 
which it was cooked." 

To this dcBcd-ption of Satow'st it ahonld be added 
that fan tea were \n aHc+ and that the. wooden daora^ some* 
tiRiea raatened by means of hooka, resembled those with 
which we art fatnihar in Enropt rather than the sliding^ 
scrttn-hlce doors of crHodcro Japso. The windows ^eem 
to have been mere holes, Rufih-mattfn^f and rugs cem^ 
sitting of skins were occasionally brought in to ait nponp 
and we even hear once or twice of ” silk ruga '* being tised 
for the same purpose 3iy the noble and wealthy. 

Since 1870, the Japanese have begun to exchange 
their own melEicds of building for whal Is locally termed 
** foreign style," doubtlesfl^ as h former reaidetst^ hau 
wittily observed^ becauso fureign to all known styles 
of architecture. This "foreign style*' is, titdccd, not one^ 
bnt mtiliiform. Them is ihc rabbit-warren style, 
plifled in the BtreelB at the liack of the Ginxfl in T4ky6- 
Therc is the wooden shanty or batbing-machiitc style, 
of which the new Houses of Parllument promise ua a 
spedmen on a large scale* There fa the cruet-staciil 
style, so strikingly rxempljfled In the Yokohama Cu^toin- 
House. The Brobdingnaggisn pigeon-house style is m- 


*Hw A. O. Ili]lkhiri.w, la J|I« Yun in 
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prr&^nttr] b^re nnd ihrtc Ix^ih In wood und 4 tpoc^ Itn 
chief fcuiture is having no windoiv«^ at kastr nnn^ to 
speak of. After all, tJkeae things are Japan's miiforttitie, 
not her fault. She has discovered Ettmpe, arrhhetrturally 
speaking, at the wrong moment. We cannot with any 
grace btame a nation wbnin we have ounsdves mialed. 
If Japan^s contemporary effurts in architecture are wara^ 
even than otits^ it is cbieEy because her people have 
rnoncy to diapasc of. (See al^ Article on Shikto)^ 

s#ab« rit<«wiHii^ti4p-a. ^Jipuina hf rinf. H-Ir D«li*^ 

tic ArcbiacfJiJe jafmn,** ** Fii'tlio' Tfcrtai ca JjpBUEH JLiididlcxtBi«.^ InuaJi 

Condpr, F.ltJ.n.A., pt\n\^ te llni ** Tr*l»*4in™i-is! tlia Usj/Ti larthalB of Piilimh 
AiciiltcEtv^^ 1KU1-7. Ilvtlb- iIk Abm^ iiltlimi Ihtc tlfBEtrxtEil thrit -^tpI -|4 fts^kpi^, 
rroL pc pr ^ ^ itlMLjott*. Pot oil/ Eif aichilectir^ piaper, bert Of 

■Jt tbe iitfoet- uJ ridtbntii: Biiiila of * taUiili^liMl Jii|u.TL»ic httnKbalU- Mr. 
CcmuIb- fiFH duvinigi uf lenplH jod Tin Fiii^ji 4 hi ■Iliin’IOi' of Y44t^.*‘ 

faj T- K. H- is VoL V|l. Cizl III, ut tin ^ Avluk TratnudiOK^ Tbk 

U J IdJI dsBcciptiiii] of tbfl t* damy^'i Fw whal ih£ dckHin %m 

Id 4J.y i,bo« JuputiiBU houRB EnuD i. iviTlu/ ^nlid tit -ri^w, M« OtIu Sc/OWif Mid 
Bull. Lie Vi>\- XVll. II, pp. *?—fT. M Hkt “AiUtU: Tnnutkitm.''—TliEtB Mt 

DtiMT px^ra Iry JUEsati kJECIvIddBi Urnttfenm mVli HMfe tw |h £Diic£niEd viUi 

Ji.jKrt»e ■trhjjectDn^ lurtkefTd tlmia|di ihe Ainliit TnOsMlIOH.^—Sot hUd P*i>t 
Alktnjc'^ paper “Op C£itHiFPi.|iiMi io ElinMiMto CobkCtm,^ in V-^ Kt of Eb* "f rti^ 

isikiMi of iIm SdaEmrle^^kiJ &t>dei/ ol ja-Rbiii'^ <ti4 tiM 111 II mm klubcirKt^ paper 
lEixifl{^Lbe UMii (Ilk broLtlltlK! wSwif irf VaL KIV. 

Armour Japanese aj-ftmuf might atirve as a test for 
those authors who iav^ to diicounie on the nnchajigitiE 
charairter of the East. Our own Middle Ages witnessed 
revolutions tn the styjc t$f armour aa cumplete as any that 
have taken place m the Pans fashions during the laat three 
hundred years, Tn Japan, oti the canlTorjf^ from I he begin¬ 
ning of true feudalism In the twelfth centuj^' dtm'xi to 
its e:i:tmctJDn in 1 ^ 7 T, there was icarcely any change. 
The older apecirnens are rather the better^ rather the mofn 
complete ; the newer arc often rather heavier^ owing to the 
use of a greater number ul plates and acuics; tlial i« aU. 
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ll IS true th^il tn qflitc oM time^ Jnpan^i^jo fifinottr Wiia $ii|| 
imperfdcE. CiGth ojid tht^ hiilefl of fmimnSa Kfiem ta hjive 
been the inatcriald the^rii cmplajed* But metal nTromJr had 
already establjahed itaelf in general use by the ei^fhlla cen¬ 
tury uf onr era^ The wcapon^i, tuop then known were 
the same aa a milknniuim Latef, with the e^iception Bm- 
armsi wtlidl bc^n to creep in during^ the aijttceath century 
in the wake af intercoyrse wilh the early Portii^ueae atl- 
veatuters. Thnae who are intcrcatcd in the aybjcErtT either 
theoretically cr ae pyrehaBen of aults of armour brought to 
them by curio-veridoTK, will find a full deecripticin in the 
flcccnd part oi Cender'a ** History of Jupapese 
printed in. Vol. IX, Part lU, cif the "ABiatic Transactions.^^ 
They can there read to their bearcs" content about corac¬ 
le ts, tacea, greav«^ mamcUicms, brasaam, and many other 
deep matters not known to the vulgar. 

Army. For many centurleB—any from A.D, t^oo to 
1867—soldier'* and gentleman’^ (sainitm/} wore coit- 
vertiblc terms. To fight was not only a dcty but a pleasyrt, 
in a stale of society where the security of feudal po-iscssions 
depended On the etning arm of the baron himself and of his 
trusty liegei. This was the order of thinge down to 
taoo. Thenceforward, l bn ugh peace reigned for two and a 
half centiiriej under the viguroua administration of tho 
Takugawd Shoguns, aJi the miJitAry farm^ of an cider day 
were kept tip. They were Biuddenty Bhivered into atoms at 
the befpnning of the present Mikado's reign [A-D, i8hg). 
Militnry advisers were then catJcct in, first frum Prance and 
then from Germany^ the Continental sy^stem of univeraa] 
coneenpELon was introduced* uniforms of [European cut 
replaced the picturesqua but cumheriome trappings of the 
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old knightp and in m wordp Japan^poEfleasinj^r 

Ai ahc haa ever danep that military Bpirit which is the iirtt 
qnd n&it of all tnilEUry exedlcnc^—J^pati atanda forth to* 
day with an army^ which^ thQug;h smallp would do no 
discredit to many a cauntry in Europe, AtE^ondlng la 
the Latest published etatLatica, the Japanese army eniit-< 
pliacs 196,630 mctip ali told^ Of these, 1071673 form the 
reservcr and J 3 , 7 t 7 the tcrxitorial army. It is fuitber 
necessary tii deduct ir43a for the ^ensdarmesp ip]£6 for 
the milltaiy colony in Yt^o* and 3+930 for the mditary 
achools. The actual fighting strength of the army in 
ordtnary times is thus a htlle under ^OpOciOf or was so on 
the 3tat Deccmbtri tSS6+ the date to which the staiktica 
refer. Sendai, NaguySp O^AkUp HiroEhimap and 

Kumamoto are the chief military stations In the Empire, 
with garrisans Varying from 8000 to 6 poo men each. The 
Imperial Guard contains between 4000 and 500a men. 
The tommandcr-in^hief ia Hia Imperial Highness Prince 
Ariaugaw'a Toruhito, a near kiuBman of the Mikado's^ 

Art. The beginnings of Japaoeae arij us of almost oJl 
things Japanese excepting c1canJinc$&i arc to be sought in 
China^ Even after Japanese art had started on Its in¬ 
dependent career, it refreshed iu mapiration from time to 
time by a careful study and imitation of CbincEO inodd*^ 
and Chinese masterptecea still occupy In the estimation of 
Japanese connoisseurs a place only hesitatingly allowed to 
the best native works.. Even Chinese: subjects preponderate 
in the claoaical achools of Japan. Speaking of the produc¬ 
tions of the classical Japanese paint era, Dr« Apdefson say^ j 
** It may safely be aBserted that not one In twenty' of the 
pnxluctions of these patnUrSk who to the present day are 
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ctiniiidered to repreaejit thii (me gen ms of art, weui 

impjfrd tht; ^rorka of nature as seen in thcrr own beautl- 
ftiT country^*' 

Tht first native painter of eminence was KoSc-no-Knna- 
oka, a court jsoble who fLoijriaii«| in the ninth century nfer 
Chriat, but scarcely any of whose works teniain« That the 
art oTpaintinj^, especially on screens, was aMiduougly cul- 
tivateO at the Japanese couTt donng the ninth nnd tenth 
centunes is proved by numerous tcferencefl tn literature. 
But it wna nut till about the year looo tbit the Ryd 

(ML “Japanese School/), the Hfat concerninjj wMch wc 
have much positive knowledge, w-as estabiished by an aftiM 
rained MotniriitAtiM This sebool contiiincil within itself the 
seed of most of the pccolkuitLCs that have charactenfled 
Japanese art ever nince, with its neglect of pcrspectivct its 
impossible mountainsp tts qnaint di^xctlon of roofiesa in¬ 
teriors, Lis spirited burlesques of Boienin pfoccssiunE, where¬ 
in frogs, insects, or hobgohlins take the place of men. In 
the thirteenth century ihis bcJiooI assumed the name of the 
Tmo RyU^ and confined itself thenceforward mom and more 
to classical suhjecta. Its former humourous strain had heen 
caught os early aa the twelfth cmitury by Toha S 6 jci, a 
rollicking priest^ wbo, about A.D; 1140, distioguiEhed him¬ 
self by drawroga coarse In both senses of the word^ hot fuU 
of verve and drolJeTy* These stra the lo-calM 
Toba S^Jii founded a school To found a school was 
df rigaitur in Oid Jap^n, where originality was so little 
undefitood that it was supposed that any aminent man‘a 
dcKcndauli or pupili, to the twentieth gtreralion, ought 
tcii Enable to do the same sort of work as their ancestor 
hitl done. But none of the jovial abbot's lowers are 

worthy of mention alongside of him. 
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The nfCKTith cenlurjf wan the most ^lijfinui |>critjd of 
Japanfr^ pnkntin^. It i* a vlfangif coificideriicie that luiJIan. 
painting should Ihcli nlso havn been At Ita aanith- But It 
19 apparently a calneidcncc only, ihere being no facia to 
warrant ns in assutning any influence of the ontt cti the 
other. The greatest naniea are Ch^^-DeniSu and 
painters of Buddhist aubjecta. Both of ihcie died early in 
the ran fury. They were succeeded by Mitaunnbu, the 
greatest painter of the Tosa Scibnot^ and by Sesshil, Shiihutit 
and Kand Masanobn, all of wham were founders of inde¬ 
pendent 3 ehciold+ The first KamVa soo^ Kan* Motonohu, 
was more eminent Uvm his father. He handed down the 
tradition to hii own sons and grandsonSp and tlie Kan* 
School tondnues to be, even at ihc present day, the chief 
stianghold of claiaicism in Japan. By tlAttsicLam *' we 
Tne.in partly a peculiar technique^ partly an adherence to 
Chinese methotisj modds^ and subjecis, mth as porlralrs 
of Chinese sages and deltneatiaus of Chinese kndseapai, 
which arc represented of couree not froni nature but at 
9 cc 0 nd^hand. 

The quiet hanoDnEous colotiritig and the boltl E^lligraphic 
drawing of lliese Japanei$c “old mastcfa^' have juiiily ex¬ 
cited the ad duration of succeeding generations of their 
countrj’tncnH But the citcie of ideas within which the 
Kands, Lhe SesahCLip the-Sfitibuna, and the other da^EsIcat 
Japane&e painter^ mcwe, in too namiw and peculiar for their 
ppodtictions to be ever likely to gain much bntd on the 
esteeoa of Europe^ European colleclonf—aucH men as 
Gonae, far instaitce^have been looked down on by carlain 
enthuflia&ta in Japan for the preference which they evince 
for HokuAfll and the mtjilern popular school {Ukijo^ ifjd} 
generally. It ife eery bold of ub to venture to eipresa an 
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opinion on such & rmittcr; but we think that the instinct 
whkh led Gonae and others ^-to Hokusai led them right,— 
that Japanese art was itself kd to Hokusai by a legitimate 
and inoat fortunate process of development^ that it was led 
oat of the dose atmosphere of acidcmiual oonveotlonality 
into thte hxsh air of heaven- 

The beginning of the papular movement may be traced 
na far back as the end of the Bixleenth century in the ptr- 
Bon of Iw^aea Mbitahei, the nrtginatar of the drofi sketches 
kaown os Eut a whole century elapsed beJbre 

HisHigawa Moron nhu and Haimbusa itchfl began to devote 
thamseh^efl to the lllustratlon of books in colours and in 
popular realiRtiC style^ Then^ in the eighteenth century, 
came Okyo, the fn under oT the style knoivn ns the SMj^ 
from the street Jn Kjtto where the master re^ided^ 
Okyn made a genuine efTort to copy nature^ instead of 
only talking about doing so, aa had been the habit of 
the older schools. His astonishingly correct representn- 
tiooa of fished, his pupH Sosen's portraitures of monkeys, 
and other atriklng triumphs of detail were the result. Hut 
none of the member of Okyos school succeeded in dis- 
embarro-Bsing themselves altogether from the immemortal 
conventionalities of their nation when conibifiing various 
detalLtt into a large composition. Their naturalism^ how' 
ever, gave an immense impulBnJo the populaiiaatjon of 
*rt. A whole cloud of artisan artistii arose,^no looger 
the tepresentativM of privilejfcd ancient families, but cam- 
maners who drew pkttiraa of the life around them to 
suit the genuine taste of the public of their own time 
and claas. Art was rtleased from it^ mediieval Chineio 
Bwaddling-clolhca, and allowed to mi* m the society of 
living men and women. And what a quaint, ptctnresqun 
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■acic^ It was—lliat of the time* tuy^ between 1750 mtid 
ig^o^thfl ** Old Japan" which oJI auw know and ap- 
pfccUle* hecAdae the w'nrLa of the Artiian School have 
corned its fame roLiiid the world 1 

The chief of the artisan w^orkert Waa he whntii We Call 
Hokusai* (hough hJs reial original name wai Kakajinu 
Tetsajirot and h;s aumj de pla^Jiau were legion. During 
the enuroe of an nnustially long Ufc(l76o—1^4^]!* this man, 
whose only pooaefi&ions were his brush and his palette^ 
poured forth a continuuua atreani of novel and vigorous 
cfcationa In the form of inuslrations (n hnoka aod of 
separate coloured shtreta—illustrationa and sheetH which 
includcdp as Dr^ AJidcrson justly siyB, the whole range 
of Japanese art motives^ scenes of hiatoryf drama* and 
novels incid-Emta In the daily IJe of hi a own dfta»|, realis- 
attona of fantiliiLr objects of animal and vegetable lifCt 
woTldeffLil suggeetionii of the scenery of his beloved Yedo 
and its surroundinga, and a hundred other [nspIratloiiB 
that Would require a volume to dcficribe;"’ Contemporary 
workers in the art of colour-printing were Tc^okttni, Kuni- 
flada* Sfaigenobu, Hiroshige^ and others in plenlyi. Then, 
in iSjii four years afler Hokuiiai^s death* came Com¬ 
modore Perry, ihc mere threat of whose cannon shivercil 
the old dvillsation of Japan into fragments. Japanese 
art pertahedp Kyfi'saiT who survived till 18^9^ was its 
last genuine representative in an uncongenial age. Hia 
favourite subjects had a certain grim appropriateness: 
they were ghosta and akektons. Charity campcla us to 
dmw a veil over the productions of many so-called pain- 
terSp which, daring the last few years, have cncufobcred 
the shop^windowB of TOkyO and dUfigured the walls of 
exhibiiionB got up in imitation of European ussge^ They 
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seem tu be maonfaELunsd by the gross. If nut ivorth 
much, there are at Icaet plenty of (hem. 

Japanese art Js djatiof^uisfied by directness, facility, and 
strength erf line, a sort of bold dash due ptobaMy to the 
habit of writing and drawing from the elbow, not fn>in the 
Wrist. This, aa to say, eaJIigrttp^it quality is what gives a 
tluirni ID the merest rough Japanese sketch, it has been 
well reoiarkcd that if a Japanese artist's work be cetried no 
further even than the outlines, you will still have something 
worthy to he hung on your wall or inserted in your idbum. 
Japanese art disregards the laws pf perspective and of tight 
and shadow. Though sometimes fanltlesaiy accurale in 
nafuraJ details, ii scorns to be tied down to auch accuracy 
M to an ever binding rule. Even in the asma picture-say, 
one of a hinl perched on a tree—you mii,v have the bird 
exact In. every detail, Jthc tree a sort of convaiiiional short¬ 
hand symboL Or y ou may have a bamboo which is per¬ 
fection, but part of it blurred by an artifidal atmosphere 
which no raetoarolofical eccentricity could place where 
the painter has placed if; or else two sea-coasts one above 
another—each 'beautifui and poetical, only how in the w'orld 
could thqf have got into BUch a relative position? The 
Japanese irtial does not trouble his head about such mat- 
^1- Me is, in hiB limited way. a poet, not a photographer. 
Our painters of the impressinnist achool andartalte lees ip 
point actual scenes th.in tu render their own fiaelings in 
presence of such scenes. The Japanese artist goes a step 
f^herj he paints the fedinga evoked by the meniorj of 
the iconcs, the feeling* when one is between wnkingVrid 
dresming. He is ahogtihcr an idealist, and this at both 
end# of the safe, the Iwamifrl and the grotesque. Were 
he able to work on a farge canvas, a very great ide.rl art 
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have been the reaullu JJut iit an, as m lllcrat^^ 
hiB nation seenu lacking in the genius, the Btcadth of view^ 
n^esiiry for m^kin^ grtind combi nil tiQn«p It stops m the 
smn3J| tho pretty, the t^Utedj, the vignelte. IIcoec the 
AdiDimble adetpUbiUty of Japanese art to decorative pur¬ 
poses, fn decoration, toop same of tu Tnore obinous de* 
fects mtire into tfie background. Who would: look on the 
tide of A tea-pat for ci dgid observance of perspective ? 
Still leas tn miniature ivory oirvingfl, stich as the tfeisuk^Xf 
In the ornaments of swortl-guards, the bas-reliefs on hronfe 
vases, and the patterns in piecea {and maoy of them are 
maRtcrpieces) of embfoidcry. As decoration for imall sut% 
faces, JiLpajit^t art aiready liegun to conguei' the world. 
In the days before Japanese ideas becacne knonn lo Eu- 
rnpe, people there used to consider it esRentiHl to have the 
pBtUms on plates, ouBhionB, and what not. Arranged with 
geometrical accuracy. If on the right hand there was a 
tupid looldog to the kft, then on the left hand there must 
be a cupid of exactly the sajne size lonkini^to the rightf 
and the chief feature of the design w'as invariably in the 
exact centre^ The Japanese arliiian artists ho-vt shown ot 
that this mechanicat symmetry docs not make far beauty* 
They have taught us the charm of irregularity j and if the 
world owe them but this one leaBon, Japtui may yut be 
proud of what she has accomplished* 

There existsk it Is true, nowadays a smali band of foreign 
enthusiasts,, who deny thsl the art of Japan ii thus limiled 
in its Kopc and decorative rather than representativCi. 
Having studied It with greater jEeaJ and profit than they 
have studied Eumpean art, they go to far as to puf Japsn- 
esc art on a pinnacle high al>nve lhat of Groece and lUly* 
Thcbc enthiisiasts have performed and are ttill performing 
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a. uBefut funtition^ They mrc disseminating a knowledge of 
ert abroad, dissemmating it^ iqo^ in Jap&n 
where it had been siiiTered to fnll itiln fieglectn But their 
cnit of Japanese art partakes of the nature of a. religious 
faith, and, Jike other tcligionigtSp they urc apt to be deficknl 
In the t£nac cl humour* They are much too much in esrn- 
est ever to smile about such &erions inattcm^ The other 
side has to do that for them. For instance, one of these 
aposUcft of japonism in art recently told the public that the 
late painter KyOaai " wa$ perhaps the greatest limner of 
Crows that Japan, nay the whp[c world, has produced*^ 
Does this not remind you of the artist In ivhose epitaph It 
woH recorded tJtat he was <Mhe Kaphacl of cats?"' The 
Japanese are ondoubtcdly Raphaels of lishcs^ and insects^ 
and dowers, and bamboo-^tema sv^aying in the hreeret and 
they have given os charming fragmentJi of idealised scenefy* 
Bu t they have never snecbedcd in adequately transferring 
to canvns “th& human form divine/' they have never made 
grand historical scenes live ag^In before the eyes of posteri- 
ty^ they have never* b'tc the early ttahon mast era, drawn 
away men s hearts from earth to heaven in no ecstasy of 
adoration. In a word, Japanese art, as Mr, Alfred East 
tersely said, when lecturing On the subject in Tokyo, is 
**greHt In smalt thingg,, but small in great thlrigs/' (See 
also Artidee qu Arcijitectitkje, Eifevisa^ ME.TAt. wuaK, 
Music, and PoacEUArw.) 

K.B. A ciirioDS fact* to which we have never seen 
attention draivn, iv that the Japanese latigtiage has no 
genuine nailvc word for «-art.” To translate the Eora- 
pcan term ** Jjfic arl,'^ there has recently been Invented 
Ihc emnpound hi‘jmtsn^ by putting together the t^o Chi- 
fttae characters St, beaunTidp'' and juuv ifi, '^cfaft/* 



AsUtlc Society^ it 

device/* **liut this ccJinpound is onfy 
timifirstiKjd by tha The jApancsifi i> 

HirtiLlnrEj devoid Df nny s^thfAcinr^'^ wtiinJ fcir naiure/^ 
The iieareat equivaJEUti ar^ ^hhiisu^ ** characlcrkliG 
qualities;'' £eiii£rnau, *■ alt thingsT ^^spcrntarre- 

otitlyJ' This cunoun phiEDlogicai fact makes It chfEi:Matt» 
With the beat will and skill In the wurld^ ib reprajiice 
moat of our dlirCUBainnA on art and nafure in a man tier 
that shall he fntcItigiblB to iha^e JapaHeac who know no 
Enropcim Ijingtrage- 

Tibe limt snlfli ]» ^^w§if m Dr. Wrp, 

An^Encu^l HHX tm jK^iiEss PMnrkl Ah-, SzzAmt i>af Uu m 

^Vk and Hnin^i' * im j^puL** See lima t|ic JMim* mvibi^t "|Z^vi 7 #f 

Japinci# A#T," in V4. V'tt I^LTi IV, Cif bic ^ A^Ht Truxtstt^- ebJ 

rimijirEile i<|^n, “ Tfci l*icl&dml Arti of I’mpiJT;,*" wlllii |ii vurlt, 

ibE '^Ci±4i*eB4 erf nd Cbiwm a^mmllcig* Ift Ibi BnUmh UumsH,'—FrmH 

IftHDEioinrffrfTesm w^ lai^bB iW ibi udk rnibim.WW *4iwA ~ L’Art 

hjf h. EJ««a■^ mM Uniah'm riftlg raJkW EflHllmii ‘'/■pBii mod }«• 

■AjI;.'' Dmi lJiia||i itt tr>' l* iu t !tnwi r FEiFtillim.'B iihiihtiv ffifeUili ncite 

Llie ^tubmuiil^ ItutlBc ma Uie vUdi ituil Imfliuid -mtBBlmHTa Im hdilritd Id 

Ih pirpmriDg. 

AbIbHq Society of JsfHm. This sodety was fduttdftl in 
October^ 1S72, for "the collertion of Information and ihe 
inveategaUnn of acbjcctfl rblutlng to Japan nr other AatalJc 
Coujitrics.’" The two scats of the Society me T&l^w and 
Yokohama^ The entrance fee is f 5^ a:nd the yearly fee like¬ 
wise $5 to Tcaidents, hut $y to non-reside□u. U la also 
aptjnn.al to non-rcsideins to heceme life-members by paying 
the entrance fee and an additionAl sunt of 6t&. Mcitibcra 
ore clcctcitl by the council of the Hoddy* Perhans deaLraui 
of hecmnlng rnemhera sliould, therefore, oppty to the secre¬ 
tary or to some olher member of the coundk Memben 
receive the "Transactjooa of the Aiinitc Society of Japan 
free, from die date of their election^ and have the privilege 












of putchfl^srtg back Etrinbeiis at hinif-prioe. These are the 
“Aeiatic TmrsiictiDni/' so often rdemrf to In the course 
of the present work. ScsjxeI)? a aabject connected with 
Japan bill ifl to be learnedly discuBBed m the pages 

of the '* Asiatic Traiisacttone/^ A " GEiretal tnde£ to 
tile AaLatic TransaclfanB/" recEntJy publialicd by 
Kelly anti Walsh, of Vokolmniat is mv^alunhle for re^ 
ference. 

liesjdes the AbJaIjc Societyp there is in Tfikyfl a German 
Societyp enUdecI G^esAhi^hftfi /ifr Nufur- nnd 

k^rkmtdt Oji^njrcrtj, the icope of who&e Taboom is closely 
similar, and whose valuable or *' GertnAn 

Asiatic Transact ion a," as we have venttired to call them 
when quoting them, are atroTigly recommeniJed to rcAdera 
faniiljar with the German langtiage« This Society wai 
founded iti 

Bandai'Bim. Bandai-San is a volcano in the proHnee 
of Iwaahiro and on the bordtzj^ of Lake InawashSrOT laL 
37 3 ^^ long, 140' fi"" Lb It 6000 fiset in heij^bt^ 
Tradition tells oa that di^vila inhabited it in ancient da3'B, 
and that, by their infema] agencvi terrible convulsions of 
rrature and consequent lo^a of life took place somewhere 
aljont A, D. S06. From that time the monntnfn remained 
cOmparatEvely quiet until 7* A* M. on the 15th July, 
jiHSS, when a tremendoua eruption took pkice, blowing 
out one whole eidc of the mQiintpin, and pfucipitating 
fifteen hundred and cighly-acven mil Finn cubk yanJi of 
inud> rock^ and aihca over the srurrounding counEry, 
Among the villages desErayed, were three much frequent^ 
ed by the people of the nciglibourhood on account pf 
their mineral wattn, fho tomi number of lives lost was 


Ba^thin^i 4;^ 

four hundjtd and sijcty-oncf of^d i^cv^nty pcr^tiA iivcrc 
wour^dcd^ 

|f<Hl 4 * rTt‘vtH’Mrfk4#‘4>- A fljrtilknd. Kimnldlic AEcpy,izt lui bnfl' jublH ahwit, linin' 
ihm litEe of « Tb* Sf ^ % S^kJja, frtnbaar ftf mimtibtff irT 

th^ UuiTffuij. Tbk fowm Vet 1 It. ft. ll^ »r lIib Jtaiimtl ofU h iZ^iUffc irf 

SdiclKfr of tim Ijnpia^iil LtjEfvftnity □! JipiiL.'*<—A mmic pgjiiifjM AEojQ^Et Ima 
itpuUlA^^ Irwtt [b« " Japfia Mu|i'^ p^npAptf. p(id«l 1h« mMmd ihh. 


Bathing. CicAnlincda la unn of the few aHfptial jtcmB of 
Ja|>EuiesG civil ilia tinn. AliQi>at all Other things japanese 
imvc their root in ChiiiJif hut not tubs. We re^d in the 
Japanese cn^ftJiolog^ that the god lianH^, on retumm^ 
from a visit to hta dead wife in Hadesj pun heel himself 
in the waters of a stream^ Ceremonial purihcatintis coti- 
tinue la forni part of the Shinta rituals But viewed 
generalij, the deanJiness in vi'hich the Japanese esfcel the 
rest ef mankind has nothing to do with godlinesSi They 
arc clean for the personal satisractiop of being cleani. 
Their hot baths—for they a I most bU hatht in very hot 
water of about lio’ Fahrenheit—also help to keep them 
warm in winter. For* ihoiigh moderately hut water gives 
a chilly reactionp this it not the case when the water is 
cxtremclj hat, neither is there then imy fear of catching 
cDld- There are aome eight hundred pttbljc bat ha jti the 
city of Toky^t which it is calculated that three hundred 
thaumand persoui batlie daily* at a cost of i $in j Wii 
(about a hai fpenny of E ngtish money) per head. A reiluction 
of 3 rBn L3 made far children* In additiem to thta^ evety 
refiprctabln private hpuac has its nwn bath-roam. Qther 
cities and even villages are similarly provided. Where ihtirc 
are neilber bathing cstabliBhmerits nor prIvaTt: balh-roomsi 
the peopk tak« their tuluj uul pf-duorsi unless indeed a 
policeman^ charged with carrj’ing nut ih* new rt^ulalionip 






hj|p|>en& to be prowling nbout the neighbot^fhood; for 
erleanUnesA is more tgteemed by the Japanese than mir 
aTtificiiil Western pruderjv 

Some Europeaiia have tried to pick holes lit the Jap^- 
esc By$tcTO+ saying that the bathers put on their dirty 
clnthea when they have dried themselves^ True, the Jap* 
ancse gf the old schopi base nothing st> perfect aa our 
system of daily mnovAted linen. But as the bodjes even 
of the cnen of the to west dn«a are wa^shed and ascrubbed 
dailyr it is hardly to he supposed that their ifarmenta, 
though perhaps dusty oubaide^ tan be very dirty within^ 
A Japanese cnoivd is the sweetest in the wartd. The 
chatiu of the Japanese eystem of hot bathing ib proved 
by' the fact that elmoEt all the foreigners resident In 
the eountry abandon thdr cold luha In ita favour. There 
sceiESt loo, to be gomethtng in the climate which render* 
hot baths healthier than cold* By per*!sting in the me of 
cold w ater one man geta rheumatEsm, a second gels fever* 
a third a nevcr^eniding continnance of eoltls and troughs. 
So nearly all end by coming round to th^ Japanese pbn. 

The Japanese passion for bathing leads ad claseea to 
make exteruive tuie of the hot nuineral spring* in w'hlch 
their vgTcnno^studdtil land abounds. Sometiine* they carry 
their enjoyment of this natural Ittstiry to an oJmiost incredl* 
bic extreme. At Kawanuku, a tiny spa not far from ikno 
In the pravince of Jbahu—one of those peaces* of winch 
there are many in Japart, which look as if they were at the 
Very end of the world, so steep are the mountaEns shutting 
them in tm every side^the bather* stay in the w^ler for a 
month On eml^ with a atone on their lap to prEv^ent them 
from float I Elgin their sfenp. The care-taker of the establish¬ 
ment, a hale old man of seventy* atiyE in the hath duritig 





the entire winter* To tw the water is, m this psiticu- 
Ur case,, one or two degrees: beilaw blood beat. Thes alone 
is so strange a life rendercdl p^^ssible, Tn aiiothM case„ soinc 
of the iohabitanLs of a. certain viSiage famed for its hut 
springs excosed themselves lo the preflent writer for their 
dirtiness during the busy aommer iriDnthtt For^'* fiaid 
tfiey^ **we have ejtily time to hnlhe twice a day/' "How 
oftciiH fhen^ do you bathe ifl winter f" Oh I about four or 
five tlmeg dailyi The children gel into the hath wbenEver 
they fee] cold/* 

Bibliography. L^on Pages* B ibtwgraph h ^afe utihf 
is eacellentf ao firr ns it goesi for European boukaon J^pan; 
but it only goes down to the year tS5^i It gives seven 
hundred and fifteen titles. Though not a rrguLtr biblio^ 
graphy, Mr, Salow's admirable article on Japanese Litera¬ 
ture in the "American Cyclopaedia'* gives the titles of a 
considerable number of native Japanese books. The Gwn- 
jfio ichiniHt published in ia the standard Japanese 

authority on the sut^ccl; but it Is very imperfect, iho 
severely cJaS^fcal tastes of the cciEnpiler not having pcrioit' 
led him to lake any notice of novels and other modem 
popular works^ 

BUckeningtheTeotli. This ugly custom is at tc*st am 
old as Ai D. ^^0 \ but the reamon for it ii unknown, Tt was 
hnally prohibilcd in the case of men In the year tSyo. A 
blaek-loothcd woman of the old athoal may, however, rtill 
be fiecn from time to time even at the present day. Every 
married wumpti In the lard hud her teeth blackened, nnlH 
the present Empress act the example of discontinuing the 
practice. Fortunately the efficacy of the pfepswation umtd 
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wears out after a fcw days, so ttml the ladies of Japan es* 
pofienewl no dliEculty in getting tlieir moutha while again. 
Mr. Milford, in hit ttmuting “Tales of Old Japan,'' gives 
the following recipe for loolh-blacking, as having been 
supplied (o him hy a f^tiionnble Yedo druggists—“TalcE 
ilifcc pints of water, and, having warwitd it, add half a 
leacupful of ¥fine<'" f'ut into this mixture n rjuantily of 
red-hot iron; allow it to stand ferr 6vc or six days, when 
there will be a scum on the top of the mixture, which 
should then he poured into a small leacup and placed 
near a fine. When it i* warm, powdered gail-nutn and iron 
filings siKnild be added to it, and the whole ahould be 
wanned again. The liquid is then paJoted on to the teeth 
by means of a soft featlier brash, with njQre po^vdered gall- 
nuia end iron, and, after several applications, the desired 
colour will he obtained.'* 

Bonin Islands. This little archipelago, called hy the 
Japanese UnniniA (lit “the Uninhabited Islands") or 
Ogoiawurrt-yijwa, is situated boiqc five hundred miles to 
the south of Yokohama, whence it may be reached by 
steamtrs which take about three weeks to do iJie round tour * 
of the Banina and the Seven Isles of Idm. A stay of 
about a week is genenJly made at Port Lloyd, Ihe chief 
harbour iu the archipelago. The dates of sailing arc irre¬ 
gular. Apparently dieeovered in A. D. r^gy by a i/uftnyd 
named Ogasawara Sndayori, tbellonins were never properly 
colonised In A. D. 1B27, Captain Beecitey, ft. N., boifited 
the Hug of Orem Britain at Port Lluyd. Later, in i^y, 
i-erry, the edehrated American cammDdore, endtavoured 
t^establjB h a republ ican government am^ng the EoKlish. 


* 3I| ■' hi-ku«’ iqnjil «f 
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tpeakin" waifs and strays who then fonmed the population 
of the isTaods—-shipilmjcJced whalcf^, diROrdnly seamen 
left behind by thcrir tklppera, A'arjftJrnJ from the South Sea 
IsIandSi ttc- Uat nothing came of dther of tbeae acts of 
w^thmeatit interference^ and dnee the leventics the Movt- 
reign right of Japan to the arcbipeliigo has been no more 
disputed. In Octi^berp iBSOf the admEnistration was placed 
under the control of the Governor of TdkyOt the tzsi- 
dent foreigner^ weft? naturalised as Japanese subjects. 
Fmm t&86 to iSSS the Bonins atiracted a certain amount; 
of public nttentlDOr because they were fixed on by the 
Japanese as the place of exite fat the tmsncccsslul Karftan 
patnot, Kim Ok-Kyiln. The thief products are cuiltes, 
goats, poaltr^^ Icmona^ and bananas. 

rrfom Rpm^rOL ” 3 ^lAUdH," ly Mimdl tk^Smi«tii (n-intud ttn 

Vat tv cf tlsp■“ AAimLc TraHii£l:loiii."'-™'"HjrrHltTe nr* Vof-pifc !;□ tbf I'jiElfiE;,"* b|! 

C^jMsIa Uti*dxy, fiiQ] 0i4H h fjt talJ iio^ {i i|Tj, and fEtiboii^ 4Ul oi 

Boolu on Jap^- L€on Page*, in hia ** Bihljojrnijiiue 
enumerates seven hundred and fifteen works 
in European languages beanitg more or lets directly on 
Japan. Yet this list was published as far back as 1850, 
that is, broadly spcakiTigt before the world had turned Ita 
atlentton to Japan at all. If there were teren hundred 
then^ there must be seventy tlmcii seven hundred now. 
In factf not to have written n bDok about Japan is fast 
becoming a title to distinction* The art of Japaoi the 
history of Japan, the language^ folkdorei botany, even the 
eanbrjuakes and tha diseases of Japan—toch of these, with^ 
many other subjects, has a liitJe library to itNcif* Then 
there are the works of an encydopedic character, and 
there are the books of travel. Some of the latter possess 
great value, as pbotogTapbing Japantac nmnners for na 
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at certain periods, Olhtfs are at the nxllnary low kvel 
of globc-thifcting Iiteralote—twaddle enlivened by suiiatics 
M second-hand* 

We give reference* at the end of most of the article* of 
thin Work to the chief aothorrtica on cadi npecial *uhjcetp 
At the risk of offend ing inounierabic nuthora, we now 
ventarc to pick oat the following ten worta (ten ii the 
Japanese do^en)» as proLrablj the best in a general way that 
arc sLcceasible to English readerSh Of courHc it is niore 
than posAible that sonic of the really best have escaped our 
noticG or our tnernoj^'. Any how# an imperfect list will per- 
liap* be deemed better than none at all 

t. Dr^ Rein'^ with its Eeqticl, ^'Tuh 

nostlilEs Of J^paNi"** No person wishing to study Japan 
scrioasly Citn dkspeo&c with these adminible volamea. Of 
the two# that oti the ** In duckies " is the better agti- 
culture, cattlc-niiiiing, foreBtry, tnines, lacquer-w^ork, meUJ- 
work, commerce, etc., tic. every thing, in fad# has been 

Htudied with a truly Germatt pa lienee, and is set farth 
with & truly Gernwn thoroughness^ The other volunto 
13 occupied With the phjsiogmpby of the country, that 
i*, its geography, fauna, flora, etc-, and with an account of 
the people both hifilorical and ethnographical, and with 
the topography of the various provinces. 

2. Mikado s by the Kev. W. E. GritBs, 

This is the book beat calculated to give the general reader 
jugt what he requires, and to give it to him in a manner 
Jess icchnicaJ than RemThe first part is devoted to 
the hjaiQtyy the second to the author's pcrBonal experiences 


• ^ *■ 0=™b sad hii wmh m fitPl fniaitba^ Ui tht Qrrnan 

^ ** Fpf. lliE *Mth^ iti HI. 

b W rrvjpifen. »f .lid h« 

CAiiiiiqi iiJ i, iipiJ. mpnne^ pf 
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Scickis qh Jftpan. 

anil lo JiipanEic life fn Trtodtm Thi^ fifth edition 

brings the story dawn to More than one reader 

of cultivated tA-^to baa^ indeed^ complained of the anther a 
tendency to of the occasional tawdriness of 

his Btylc.+ But these faults are "On the aorface, and da 
not touch the i^cnuTnc value of the book. 

j. Murray's ^^Hanouook to CEHrK^u AND NoAthean 
Japan," by Erneat Satow and AkG^S. Hawes, (Sec Article: 
on Gt!|DE-JtOORS.) 

4- The TransACT iOxVS of tiI£ Asiatic SoiiitTV ot* 
Japan.'* There la scarcely a subject connected with Japan 
that fs not treated of in the pages of these ** Trans* 
actions." Of course they are not light readin|^. They 
appeal rather to the aerkua ntudent, who will ha%c nearly 
all that he requires If ho joins to a peruaal of them that 
□f Rein^s work; for the *‘Asia tie Transactions'^ are 
aUun^eat cxAcily where Rcin is weakest, namtly, in 
qtiCBiions oF literature and histoiyv Thus the two supple* 
meot each other. 

5 * Japan a 5 ix Wan and In/' by Hkhard Hddrath, an 
excellent book, in which the gist of what the various ciuiy 
travellers have left us concerning japan is tvaven together 
into One continuous narmdvej the exact text of the ori¬ 
ginals being adhered lo ab much as possible. 

6. ^^YouTiG Japan,*' by J. R. Black. Mr. Black warn one 
of the oiirlicat foreign residents of Yokobomip and editor 
of various newapapejs both in Engll^ and in Japanese. 
His book is, eo to say, die diary of the foreign seulbrneni 
at Vokohnena from 10 that is, during the two 

most eventfuj decades of modem Japan&Bc hiaioty. U 

Y Tfam |}k aume ii iiuAed □! u hke ^wuaml pmjJUHf j T^iJrirm- iq u. UaJi af irtcfr 
tbin ii ulj lia e£i Itu^ldail taoUEsI iH mpldriran Bf 

Etc.,. ElE 
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reconlB events and impressicnSi not indeed mih any great 
literary *klNf but with that particular vividness which 
cantemporary mcnioiTis, jotted down frosn day to day, as 
the events they describe are unioiding themselves^ can 
nionc po53Esa, A perusat of Young Japan" will help 
fair-minded persons to rate at their trae value many of 
the generalisations of authors of a later titne or who have 
written at n distance. 

7. ^+The Capitajl of “fHE Tvcoom/' hy Sir Rutherford 
Alcock. Though published more than a quarter of a cen* 
tury ago* and though, us a narmtivep it covers only the 
brief space of three years (i £59^662), this book ts fittll 
detightful and profitahle rending. In its pages we live with 
tho fathers of the men who rule Japan to-day^ Tniep these 
men may mject the application to their case of the proverb 
which says ^^like father* [ike son^" But we foreign fookers- 
on, who perhaps after all see aomclblng of the gamoi must 
be permitted to hold a diirerent opinion* and ii> believe 
that even in cases* so exceptional as Japan^s, the political 
and social questions of acountiy can only then he fairly 
comprehended when its past la conalantly home in mind. 
Sir Rutherford's book cam bines the light touch of the 
skilled diplomat and man of the world with the careful 
research of the genuine students 

a. “Desciuftivh amp IftsrORscAi. CsTALooifE OF Jaf. 
aVESn ASP CHINElfi PAINTISGS lJ0 TiiK BfexiSH Ml^SEUSU/' 
by Df* Wm. Andcraon, Such a title does an fn|ustfce 
to what h really an original und valoahie hook. Who 
^vould think of spending fly.50 on a catalngu*? But 
tills sQ-callrd catalogue is really n mine of information 
on numberlesf things Japanese, To begin wvith, it gives 
n complete history of Japaaesn piclonal art. Then the 
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author 1 pamRtaking rcaearcli, with the ASaistiuioe o( Mr. 
SalDWp into the ''inotiv^ca" of thta art^rawnp as they 
am* from the history of the town try* from ila rtliglonv, 
ica ffUpci^titioLia, its literatnmp its fAmous Aitea—haiB ibcd 
a Ifopd nf light on these Hod many kindred subjeeta, Koi 
that the book is easy reading, or meant to Lie read at all 
cDntiovxjosJy. the store of anecdotes which it contains 

will interest every |«:rscnip who, wdicn confronted by q Jap. 
□ nesc picture m other ahjwi ffartj prefers knowing what it 
ia about to gAping at It Ignorantly, 

9 - “Talks of Ols Japan*" hy A. B. Mitfurd* Love, 
revenge, "the happy despatch*” adventure by land and 
se^p ejuaint (aiTy-tales* Buddhist Eermona quainter still-^in 
a word^ the whole picttircaque life of Old Japan—these arc 
the things which Mr. Milford gives us ; and he gives them 
in n style that Tsndats them doubly aitraclivc^ 

ro. “Unbeaten Tracks in Japan*'^ by Mbs Bird. 
Though now ten years old. this remalna, to our thinking^ 
the best Englbh book of Japanese travel. The account 
of tha Ainoa in the second volume if? specially interest¬ 
ing. 

Where one Jiaa hundreds of books to choose fruiOp such 
a list as the above might of course be indefinitely extended. 
Mr* Perctval Loweir^ **Saul of ila /Vr for instance^ 

filarts to our recoUeclion nt once, with its brill iant battle- 
army of metaphysical epigrania to prove that the Japanese 
have no soul or at least no individuality. Bo also do 
Adams' "ff biory e/ Moun Bey's “Su/jiund He* 

Dickioi' nufltifarioua writings on Japaneae aub- 
Jecift, PcjiTsonV amusing FUghis Jasidt md OjtUtttf 
Paradis£j^‘' which ia the book of all otben to tvhlle away a 
wet day at a tea^house* Dening's of Hideymhi *' 

i7:„5 
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which we cannot enamenttc- Therit tooj there are the 
books in foreign languages—for mfitaneCt as Aime 
Hnmhert'a “Le yupoit ti Im$ yupoiiuUt^ and Appert‘« 
excellent little book of refcrencep entitled 
Of Pierre Loirx btioksp the opinion of the resident French 
coininunity seemd to ha but liulo fav*ciirablc- Never^ 
tbelc-sS| the HJijflitmtiQ'na to hia ChrysuHthiHn 

are very pretty* and the letter-prcM seema to ua welp 
worth Bkimrain^ ihrought llioitgh the volume is in no~ 
wi^ to he recoToiTiGiided either to mislilBes or tniaaionaricB.^ 
What has &track urn as the liveliest And beat of all po¬ 
pular books on Japan la in German, We lucnn Nctio'a 

P/tpUFS€limcUiriutge aiij yn/an/^ with its delightful 
{lliiatratian8 and ita epigranunatic texL With mate se¬ 
rious workip loOp the Germans are naturally lo the front* 
The ^ of the German Asiatic Society 

{Deui^eifi Gtiills^knfi ftlr iVnilnr and Vttliifr^nttdt Oif- 
dffrnr) ate a mins of InrormfttiCin on in altera Bcientific* 
legal, etc.p etc- 

Not ennient with the rtali^" of Japan as It is or as it 
WAB, some imaginative writera have begun to found umbels 
on Japan eae subjects. We thus have bookfl such; as 
which is whLntsical find dever, " Captite a/ 
-d ^Itiramam B/nj/e/’ 5/r^o yai/illi,"* And others 
that we have ne^ cr been able to make up our mind to 
read. As for baoka of travel, there is literally no end to the 
making of them. Almost ever}' possible spaco of time^ 
front '* SiPtn TtWJfri im ynpatt to '* Eighl IViirif rw 
^apiiH" and Nine Ymn in baa furniBhed the 

title for n volume. ThExe are " EjtpidiiwnM to ^apan'' 
^* Skidctm &/ III Japan^* " yoiiiiiiryj#" 
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Travatif** Trlpit^ “£jrcyrififirj/^ ** imfrisitoxt/* ete.+ 
etc-i no daubt^ of confiidcraUlc ydnc^ 

tnnny udI worlb the p^per they are primed on* The most 
entcrLiin^ specimenp perhaps, df gEobf-trottini; Ulctat^fc 
(a Margarelh:! Weppner^n ■* N^rth Star ami ^ouih^ra 
Cws/* Wc del nfJfc wish to fnakc atiy stnietne^it which 
cunnoE be venfiedp and therefore we will not say that the 
author is a a as « hf arch hare ; bat the hook is a* 

funny ns f/ it had been written by a Marrb hare. Her 
idit atcmis to have becH that tvisrj^ foreign man in 
YokohanuL and *^Jeddo" medEtated an asaauU on her. 
As for the Japanese^ she dIsmEsaea them as disgusting 
cieafeurea/'* 

More cdif3''ingp if Ices amnaing, than Auch vrorlcA are the 
various mooogtaphs cm special subjectSn particulajly thofic 
on art* Sneb are Gonae's Jrt/ewfffj/* Aiidsfey 

* MfS’t u M iHKiJOa qI iliJl ■ulhilPTni'i ol VltkcluiEnJi lod ill 

myiniH.— 

Jt -prIJI be vnctl uinSEialiicid! tbaJ ttu: l£te ef lb# £iif{r|H#dl ibl iJlct «a, K 

wTTtdi^ mu. Tfa^- bfMici Um AJtlitty ipp?lilt «rt ibup^Aqllj pfirn4^ inr^ bai Itw 
intty. ibi Ivwt. ipa tlvt Kml m. Icfi IfitiJIf dcslItstEj TbPtE Mi± didi^ ft ll ifUt. bat 
a± Ihx lime od'inj mlzr WX^ 

mi^daA ihliB tbt t^v4 live M ^hoK Hut eB^<iT Just d mmii tntafarl *■ 

bi tke (Jabs, STC mrcJf h#ii In tbei^, EiElPpt 'i^beit diHJrtIUlk MtVifUklH 

"libiiLctBs 4# ilMt Tiifl tbli li BiL J| feraf iJie tirttn' Fmn^pcxnK thI iJk cJpb 

Mv bktl tlfRj^ 

^ r luif mtuliiR (4 rEtfutli dflHiif nry YiAnAum^ iJul Of# ikpeppLh] qHMjDEon^ 

^ kb# plu*. MPi chl' UJe tfa^rc, bsTE i^mDed edbAt □t ibci^ tp i Ml# 

IpE 4P i rTbff«-^l*T It EUfficnlt !□ bsIlEVp lAtU dks Jrlirvays trii4b vhLcJi tbmy 
tMlM cumid bart ibi tfC tiU httd ^ «U- Tbe fT^P ^nsb. bu i±Eamll, tHil tbwt 

bhvp i Ibtal lOf kfkiQlic stiTE. rfaw Kx snj Til’nT .QnJy siiilit Ibt sti:^ 

lUBH ti b mu^Uiiic fmibif (fl IbjivEifilcii^t, tiiii t cimuii lEbiibi 

irtxn idiiLTig Uui itw l 4 P|rKBiio« pnniJ^ sjmpH * kwmbBdT ^ itvis ^irtf<nJ«u 

ftbtnrtinifU. U v^4iib£i rr twii rt f OUeiI ^ tucJ i-iWi lFtwi|pLLI!i Hf iKti ■Cpcikl! miABK 

wJulJi ii|#K di^THt (itrarUKi lin^ 1 bi^VI |ftrg|itinl*|ilir s irb j in j d ul ibn 'iPVhK nf |li« 


^llianifb vrttTfrimptfrt plHMf. 

And dmJr mwtt k ~ 
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and Bowca' vnrious publicaliona on ** 

^*Srah^' and Hokh's handy Uttb nfid 

ns Ari,*' Franks' and Drt&stfk l™k»* and, above ail, 
Anderson's A^t y^Apun/* ^vhich is a rna^iU' 

ficent work, conceived in fl critical ftphit, wriUtJi with 
competent knowledge, and bcautifnlly illuatriitcd^ Morse*a 
H&iiifs'" is a fa^^cInaUng accoiint, not only of 
Japanese architecture, but of cver^' tiny detail of Japanese 
domestic life, even down to the walcr-bueket and ilic kitchen 
tnngs. The only drawback is the authors pnHi prh of 
viewing everything through roae-co!oured spectadea, which 
makes those who would fain be instructed by him f«l 
that they arc nstening to a Special pleader rather than to a 
judge. 

Among books of reference on special subjects, may be 
mentioned the younger Siebqld^a " Nata mt ^Apfin£St 
ArchiFfriogyf^ the coUection of^* TrrfrriVj d«d CflnnraffowJ ” 
concluded between the Japanete and various farcigu Govem- 
menUi. Braniseu*a ** Chronalogical Ta-blps,^ hy w^hicfe the 
cKUCt equivalent of any Japanese dale can be ascertained, 
the China Sea Dhrefory^ Fef. IV,^ inform A tfon to 

mariners concerning the Japanese coast, the ^'Transaclloias 
of the Seism ologica] Socictyj^^ the Englisli tranfllaLions of 
the various Codes, the British Consular Trade Reports, 
and the yearly reports of the various Departments of the 
Imperial Government On sach matters as education^ rail^ 
ways I posts, etc*, etc. Of books by early travdlers, the 
copiouii letters of the Jesuit rnksiariarlcSt tke Leliirs o/ 
the Etigihh Pthi tFi/f Adams,^' Eaempfer a History of 
and the elder Sicbold^s encyclopedic productianB 
are the chief. But with the exception of Will Adams's 
*'LttUrs,^ these ore now all out of print, beBides being 


* 





Botany. 

out of date. For the collector and the speciaJiat they 
undaubtBdty potaeai great value, hat they arc scarcely to 
he recotnniErdeJ lo the general reader. 

Botany. VVe hivc not the necessary space, even had 
we the necrtsarj' ability, to enter Into a pnttigular de- 
acription of that rich and wonderful Japanese flora, which 
excites the imagination of the man of science as much as 
ever JapsoMo wort* of art in porcelain. hron«, and lacquer 
excited the imagination of the man of taste. We can only 
draw attentioti to n few slriwing facta and theoretical ton* 
siderations, referring the reader for all details to Dr. Rem's 
masterly risttml of the subject, and to the works of Mi*i- 
ni<nvici, Savatier, Asa Gray, Sir Joseph Booker. It* Kei- 
Sttke, and the other apecialiata whom Rein quotes. 

The first impresaioti made on any fairly observant person 
landing in Japan is the exireotdinnfy variety of the vcgela- 
tioo. He sees the pine of the north flourishing by the side 
of the tropical bamboo. A riec-field, as in India, sircwhw 
to his right. To fits a wheat or harley-field, 

reminding him of Europe. Ani the wme strange juxtapo¬ 
sitions occur wherever he travels throughout the archi. 
pelago. No wOndef that the number of known species of 
trees and plants (exclosive of mossoi and other tow organ- 
rsms} rises to the enormous figure of two thousand seven 
hundred and forty-thinc, distributed over nti unnsu^ly 
large number of genera, while it i» 

further investigatiouB will raise the figure considemhly, 
the northern portion of the country having been as yet 
but imperfectly explored. Of forest-trees alone. Japan-ur. 
to Ik strictly acciiraic, the Japanese regtou, which lucfode. 
also Korea, Mauchuria, and a portion of Korthern Ehmn 
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fans a hundfed and BiJfty-eight species divided among islxiy* 
sis genera^ as againsl fchc eight-five «peciea In thirty-three 
genera af Earope. The Atlantic forest region of North 
America is nearly as rich as Japanj having a hundred 
and fifiy-fivc apecteg in sixty-sigenera^ The Pacific 
forcflt region of North America ia poorer even than Europe* 
having but seventr eight species in thirty-one genera- A 
further very curioua fact is that Eastern America and 
Japan possess sisety-five genera ia common. Evidently' 
there niuit be aomc powerfuJ uiiderlpog cause connecting 
phenomt:na apparentJy so capricious. Rein lays great 
stress on the similarity of climatic condidons obtaining in 
Eastern Asia and Eastern America, on the abundant 
rainfall of japan, and on the convenient stepping-stones 
for vegetable immigrants formed by the Eonlc IdandH, 
Saghalfen, Old, Iki, the Loochoos^ and other islands both 
to the west and flouth. May we not also accept Mr, 
Watlace's theory, as propounded in his charming hoolu 
“ Inland Life,” to the elTcct that the Glacist Epoch had 
great inBuence irt bringing about the present state of 
things ? When the clinmte of the north tEmperxte re¬ 
gions greiv arctic^ some of the trees and plants whose 
habitat was there must havn perished» hut others doubtless 
migrated in a southerly direction, where they could still 
find Bufiicient warmth to sustain their existence^ In 
Europci howevefp they were Btopped—first by the barrier 
of the Alps, and then by the at ill more cHectual barrier 
of the M^editeffanean^ On the Pacifie slope of America^ 
they mostly periahed owing to the extrame narrowneas 
of their habitat, which allowed of no free eitiigratJun in 
any direction. The Kinditiuns of EaaUru Ainerlesi and 
of lixEtcm Alia weic altogether dificrenl. Here were 
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ncUHei mounUin rangts nor ocean a to obstruct the south- 
ward march of the vegetation ns it re treated before the 
icot and when the ice had dwapiwaredf sU the hcni-lo^" 
ing forms, safely preserved in the south, were aWo to 
return northward again, a conuiderablc temnant of tlw 
richer vegetation of an earlier geological age being thus 
banded down to our own doya in these two favoured 
rcgioni. 

A consideration to which little attention baa Iritherlo been 
paid is the general identity of the Japanese flora with that 
of the adjacent coast of Asia, It is probable that w'heo 
Korea shall have been iboroughly explored, not a few 
species now designated as japottica will be found to be 
really continental fomiB. It is alteady hnowti that some 
of the plants now most common in Japan have been 
introduced in historical times through human ftgeflcjv 
Such are, to name but two, the tea-plant and the orange- 
tree, The introduction of the latter is rnflntianed by the 
Japanese poets of the eighth century. The tea-pUnt came 
in with Buddhism. We were ourselves, w« believx, ^e 
first to pnirl out, some eight years ago, the help which 
philology may give to natural science in this field, by 
proving that pUrU and also animals, now inhabiting 
Japan tut originally impoftEd from China or Korea, may 
often be detected in the Japanese language by their slightly 
disfigured Chinese or Korean names.'' 

What we have for ahoitnes*" salte termed the japaneae 
region, is named by Rein "the north-eastern moDiwti 
region," and is fnrihermerc dcBciibed by him as the " king¬ 
dom of mopocdiMi. camclliaa . and aralias.” It comcidci 

• -A«*nf tasMdj™.- VM X suppi™.!- r >" «f -i*wii«Uno »ui€ 
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very nearly in Ifttiludc with the r^ioo of the Mediterranean ; 
but the ebariCter of the two is as dilfereot aa can well be 
ima^ineiL The Japapese region ia the delight of the 
hotanlaL The Mediterranean regiorti with its severer forma 
and more sparing growihi better plf^aea the artist, who 
loves vegetation leaa for its own S4tke than aa a setting for 
the works of iittin+ 

Mmmkm trrmtamw^di^ JReIil'k J b^,’^ pp. rSj-rpiF W ^ ^ ^ ppcimi 

Tire ifflUfirwing *tiS JT«rftiiSiicfld*J to pip^diliiE* ts? 

C. H. J^lera Jir^nnu," bj SicliQLl MeA Zmcjisi, und ^hzt mil* fcv 

SkhotL—^ JFivT^ fr A. &, N ImilL—“ Jiaiiimra fliu^rtfiyprai'' 

|iTih 1Jii>iMt lutluL '‘BbUtiiP dzx Sri/iKit i§ Sf, llJT 

ICixlttekivkI buJ ottHfi,—'^J[BBiBifriie« FLanfiTJiujBr,'^ liQir f nac^l SAniiB-.—Ad 

tStibor^ eBCE>fl Rjxn, are Ln Latiii.—^On thK fi^natiy bT J^^pPH ’* by AiB. OiC*yi— 
* A CBlibOpi* irf PliniB in ihm Bcrf^aic 0 TSfc flt Mum/ llad m-UliP na 

tiK PsftCB bb 4 Flw, Offrti Bn tbe ttmtiHr-EfireB “■(Aiiitk TMHUiCilmw,” Vnl 1%'i 
DihEMm an llzc rsnii rSajnw jnd ItanB* *ViljJBd!litiniik Itt Pf ^7 *1 iHira- 

dvElaillt"" ittA, tti, ^KchlkpB tlUL illOIri Bf laaUqku] ^b -tltll 

Em kluc ASbif,> l»f Pr It Kietu™ a4l4 J^ V- P«lEre?ii, cntillEd “ DbI tiMittiE- 

fwrirr," tud pUbdlihEd bjr UnlKEnh^* flf lifniJH^ 

Baddbiam. Superliqiid writers have often drawn atten¬ 
tion to the reseniblaneas between the Buddhiatio and the 
Roman Catholii: s^eremoniat—-the flowcr^i on the aJiar, the 
capdlea^ tho Iacen4«;r the i^ha^en heads of the pricati^ the 
Images^ the procnaaiona. In point of dogma, a M'hole 
world of thought Separates Buddhism jErotn every form of 
Christianity, KnowSetlgCt enlightcnmenlT Ib the condition 
of Buddhistic grace—not fAEth, Self-perfectionincnt is 
llie means df salvation, not the viearinna buS eringa of a 
Redeemer* Xat cternaj life ia the epdp and active porliElipa- 
tion in nnetafiing prayer and praise^ hut ahsarpUnn mlo 
Nirvana {Jap. practical annlhilulLon* For Bud- 

dbiatn t4:aches that existence Is itself an, evil, springing 
from the double root of ignorance and the paaaions. In 
logical Conformity with this tenet, it Jgnoces the eadstcnci: 
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■oF a sopreriiD God Jind Crcutor of worlds^ Tlierc are^ i% 

IB iniCj gods in the co&tnogony which Buddhism inherited 
from Brahmifiiam; but they arc leas iiupcttoni than the 
Df Buddhas—merit ha.v^ toHcd up- 

Wiifd thro ugh Huccesslve stages of existcTice to the calm 
of pcffcct hoJlneas. 

These few lemarkB are designed merely to point the 
reader along the true path of cnfittiiy^ It does not, of 
counsel fall within the soopc of a manual devoted to things 
Japanese to analyse the doctrinci and practice of the great 
iiriil complccatcd Indinn religionf whichi commencing with 
the birth of the Buddha Shaka ^Itini in. the year B. C. tosj 
(so say the Chinese ttud Japanefic Buddhlflis, but European 
scholars prefer the date B* C* €53)1 grodtially became the 
chief factor in the reltgious life of all Eastern Asia. 

Japan received Buddhism from Korea, which country had 
obtaiiaed it from China, The account which the nativu 
history books give nf ibc introductipn of Buddhism fnio 
Japan, is that a golden image of Buddha and somte icroll* 
of the scriptures were presented to the Mikado Kimmei 
by the King of Hakiisaif one of the Korean stat^ in 
A. D, 552. The Mikado inclined to the acceptance of 
the new religion ; hut the majority nf hia council, conserv¬ 
ative ShintoistB, pereoaded him to reject the image from 
his court. The golden Buddha wa-S aceordifigly conferted 
upon one Boga-no-Iname, who turned tits country-bnuae 
into the first Buddhist temple tJualtug on the soil of Japan. 
A pestilence which shortly broke out tvas attributed hy the 
partisans of the old religion to this foreign innnvation. 
The temple was nued to the ground; but such dire caUmi- 
tics followed on this act of Bacrilege that it was imn allowed 
to be rehuUt. Buddhist monks and nuns then floclted over 
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from Korea in nniobtrs- SltOiokLi 

who Avaa prince regent under the Emprees Buiko from 
A. D. 593 to A- D. 5 it, himaeir aitiLincd almost to the rank 
of Buddhist Kafnltbipi and from this time forward the new 
religion became eatabliahed us the chief religion of the land, 
though Shinto was never entirely Bupprcs$ed« 

Chinese and Korean Boddbiam was already hroken tip 
into niimerous secli and aiib-&ccts when it reached Japan^ 
scetB^ too, all of wfitch had come to diftef vt^y widely in 
their teaching from that of the ptirer^ simpler Spnlhcm 
Buddhism of Ceylon, and Siam. Japanese Buddhism fofr 
lorra w^hat is termed the Great Vehicle “ (Sanak^ Ma¬ 
hay Ann ^ Jap. Daydjj which contains many unwajratifed 
accretiona to the original teaching of the Buddha. The 
chief sects now e:xlatrng in Japan are the Tendsiij Shingoil^ 
jodo, and Zen, which ate of Chinese origin^ and the Shin 
(alao called Ikkn or Montcr] and the Nichimii or Hokke, 
both native Japanese sects dating from the thirteenth 
centary. 

Japanese Buddhism has n<r^’er yet betrii ihoroaghly 
stLidtedi but ihouTd, one wptild thinks bo w'orthy’ the 
attention oF some competent inveaLigator. It Is a fad, 
tutious but true, that ihc Japanese have never been at 
the trouble fo trartalate the Buddhist •□inon into tbeir 
own language. The pficsta use a CIUneBe version^ the 
laity no version at bTI nowadaySp though, to judge fiom 
the alluaions scattered up and down Japanese literaturef 
they would &ecm to have been more given to searching 
the scriptures a few hundred yearu ago* The Buddbi^t 
religion was dlseslabli^hcd and disendowed during the 
years ifijj—4, a step taken in consequence of the niQ+ 
mcntfljy ascendency of Shinto. At the present Lime 
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C&pUal Cities^ 

□, fairtC fitri3|;^lc is mado by the Bt^ddhiat 

priesthood o^iiiBt dvali in companaon with whom Sliln- 
tfl IB ttisi^ifiiCant: we mean the two p^cat ttreatnft of 
Etiropean thou^ht^ChrJstiatiLl^^ and adence. A notable 
reception was accorded irt to Colond Okott^ of 

esoteric nnd then soph [cal famCi But it eeema a. foregone 
conclusian that Japani±se Buddhism is bound to perish 
in the encounter with its youngcir and more cnergotic 
foes, , 

Kaaka m'pivnriidril. JpArtfA-jn lh« li^ iHwl utwia uf RuiJiilil^in Cw tfas 
HcttfetBi: rf i^'-T b Uuil rrrtitijaj *“ liT IUi?« Onwli!- TliJi wiS-Jl^ ihniTj«l'i 

pabQiBHi Ilf Ihf 5011147 Piumriluj' JKonvlHliin ii qalt^ fr^e ffnp 

CktJiiiiljl ITtEjnAkr, "Cm If^EBdiFp l^fa ef Hi^dhJ. 4al ft WllbH Pl Jipm*- 

ME *K tlvtft In IIh litfripduftaw m Sl±irw Hiwa' " li mn^hniA ftr 

SkiMlcttiP itotild i;oitt4iH Elii*rliit N*itJ3o"^i ^Slwrn of tlw TrtJinj 

J ifiiJizK Onddbiil SecIv,” yjid EIIeI'i- bmluAblfe ^ Suziiknl^ChiimE DIeILdiimit-,'" xfin 
ftfihEtcd. ** Hft^dbiw^ th^ &t ucintf pf ClikKxc InRMinc ipkIukm of 

JspneiE ftmiiopti iiiJiiy bt Xainid in MLtfnri^'ft ** Til*« pf 0[dl Jftpftli^^ VilL tl, End in 
J. U. JPimirH on InJ^nilc VbiDn," iirinEEi] in Ebe "-AadEtIc TmkDcEicuis,,**^ 

I * Vftt Vlt, Pftit rV^Ths idEEi Itiii Ibft di’l'PEkPtud limfttnw Pf Xht £hLlt 1K1 SaVli 

bMTl twatfd pT JjtmtftTKittp In Vp^l XIV sud Kvfj Pf iIie " AEiiiicTrEniaitEPnE" 
fdtc paper in tlie Iniler bHoU dalallcd ** Tbc TliJi wxt Ublf- 

*' Ir^a (wi' fJul ■ nUliiim PiJiir. vilb; ii^ lapiE ■al IiedP End hy poEiiiL^ bAm nEljnn 

, le tiEtinti. End by b^rPmlaf llffilHl tb4 ft of vIieI il wwm. e1 Etmalliqf, At i 

Brit bj^lrt. one vnnkt km^'iie tliE Xbbl Mrt la be ft iTiIVtilr pj Chtiittftfiitf nEbEf i 

ihil^ J pf tlbddhlillL 

Capital Cities. If Japanese histoiy is to be tronted^ 

Japan has had no ices than sixty capitals. This Is to be 
traced to the fact that in ancient days there n Soper- 
1 ititious dread of any place in which a j^iejo had died- 

ft The sons of a dead man built themselves a new houiC.^ 

f Hencet too* the successor of a dead Mikado buili hlmEetf 

a new tapitah ConHequenlly tbe provinces of TamatOi | 

lit Vamashimp Kawacbi, and SdUu, which were tbe home I 

' and centre of the early Japanese monaichyt are dotted I 

' with plateSp now inerc villaipeip eometifoea indeed empty il 

i 

[L^_ 1 _ ' _ ^ _ 









^ Caplta.1; CiticQ. 

Barnes, bui cnee in ihc proud poakion of capiials of the 

In procea^ of iimc^ swich perpetual changu pro\dn|f in¬ 
compatible With the needs of the mon: ndvanned ckvilI&aiioTi 
introdLiced froin China and Koreaf a tendency' to keep Lbe 
coiirt settkd tn one place made itjsolf feJi during the eighth 
century of our era* Kara Jti Yamato rtmained the capical 
fur seTcn relgiti, between the yearn yog and 7S4. After 
further wanderings, the court fixed Itself at KyiSto in 7941 
ATid this cantlnued, with few intcrnjptiani* to be the 
raidcnce of aucceasive generations of MiUdut till the year 
rS68, when it was abandoned in favour of Yedo (Tokyi)^ 
which had been the capita] of the ShOguns ever since the 
year 1590* Kyoto, hoLvaver, still nominally retains ihc 
rank of a metropohs, as ia indicated by its new name 
of Scit-kj 5 or “ western capital,^" fn conUTadaslinctlorl la 
T^^kvo, the “eastern capitaJ/* The neiv name, though 
little known m foreigners^ is in gepenil wuc among the 
Japanese themselves^ 

The chief sights in and near Ky5to are the Mikado's 
palace, the temples named Nkbl Hongu Buji, Chian-in, 
Ki^'omixu dem, Gicm, Ginkakuji, Kinkakuji, Higashi Hon- 
gwanji, San-ju^aan-gen-do, Inari-no Jinja, Hiei^an* Lake 
Bjiva, Araahi-jama famous for Its cherry blossoms in 
spring, and the rapids of the Kat^ura^gawa^ Brocades 
and emhroideiy generally arc the products for which Kyoto 
is chieHy noted^ Iti the second rank come pottetyj, 
porcelain» and bronze^ 

Nara, whose charms have been oiuig by many a jiipaneae 
poet from the cJghth centurj* onwnrda, is distinguiBhBd hy 
the almost English afFpcaiance of the park it hich EuuoimiiB 
theandent Shintfl temple orKaEuge^ wheie the tnrae deer 
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trowd Arcund the visit Qf to feed out of hi# bpnd* In Nar*+ 
likewjsct aunds the great Buddhist temple of Tfldaijip with 
the colossal bronie image known na the or ** great 

Buddha/* dating from the year 745. 

Another of the old capicata, Kamakora, ia distant only 
a few mflca from Yokohama, It was never the seat of 
the MikadoB. It was the scat of the ShQgnns from 
iifi^ ontvnntH, and of the ao^called ** Rcgenta" of the 
HOJO family duing the ttoubEoua Middle Ages. Kama- 
kut^i taken by atorm and burnt to the ground in 1453 
and again in 1536^ gradually lost its importance. Woods 
and riue-ficlda now stretch over the area that once ahorded 
a home to more than a million inhabitants, and little 
now remains to tell of iu Ancknt splendonr, aave the great 
temple of Hechimnn and the magnificent hronice image 
of Buddha, perhaps the grandest of nil Japanese works 
of an* 

IlMk tnHHmrnOra. Ilntrir Stkoiv tad Hiwa* IJiAtfaMlc fw C^ttlHl 

Kftd Jinitboni JapMn," ^ts(TLii]>- pp. 3.4g~jfft- 

Carvlng. The earliest spKcImcnfi of Japanese carvings 
if we may ao call ohjeuts more proheihly moulded by the 
hand, are the clay hgurea occasionally found in the tumuli 
oF Central and EouStem Japan* Drawings of some of these 
are given in Mr, Satoww paper on Ancient Sepulchral 
Mounds JO Kdfiikc^” printed in VoL VIIf, Fart III, of the 
Asiatic Transnetions/' But the art made no progrcaa 
till the advent of Buddhism in the sixth century, A 
stone image of the god l^tiroku was among the earliest 
gifts of the court of Korea to that of Japan* Wooden 
images came also# The Japanese ihemaelvei loan learnt 
to caiire in both matcrialSp The huge ligtirc of Buddha, 
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^ Carving 

hewn in rclit^f on a block of iUldcsitc oq ihe way between 
Aahtqc^u and HE^konCj is a ^and e^tample. Like so 
miny other celebrated Japanese works of up known aqti- 
qmtyi it is referred by popular trjtdjtian to the Beddhist 
aaiqtp K6b0 DaJshi (ninth eentijry}^ who is fabled to have 
liiiished it m a single nlf^Iiti^ The art of wood-carving' 
hfts always been chieEfy in Buddhist hands. Among the 
hoest examples may be meErtioned the powerful temple 
KuardianB*" d) in the SaikoodO at Nara, attributed to 
the beginning of the seventh century^ and the charming 
painted carvings of flowers nod hirds in the NiVkO temples 
and in thos^ at Shiba and LTcno in TOkyb^ belonging to 
the Eeventcenth and eighteenth centod'esi 

The JpLpajicei: sculptors have occasionally atiernpted por^ 
traiturc. The seated figure of Icyasu at Shibii is a good 
example. But in sculpture, Even more than an pictoriai art^ 
the strength of the Japanese talent Ices rather In deMration 
and in small things than in repre^^entatinn and in great 
things. The nctsukts —a kind of ornameiit for the tobacco^ 
pouchp carv ed out of wood nr Ivory—are often marvels of 
minutencfis^ and altve with a keen stORC of humour and the 
grotesque. 

The Japanese PhldLas (if we may comptru small people 
with great) was Hidari Jingoru, bora in A. D. 

The two elepbants and the sleeping cat in the mort¬ 
uary chapel of leyasu at KikkO are uruong the moat 
celebrated productions of his cbleeh ile died in 1634, 
leaving a floniishing school and a reputation around which 
legend soon began to busy itatlf, A horse whicJi he had 
Carved as an cx-votUr used^ it Is averred, to Itavcits wooden 
tablet at olghtp and gn down to the meadow tu graze^ 
On anuthor occasion the urtjeh havitig seen a frail beauty 





Cherry-BlQOQoni. Cj 

in tilt etTrcl^ jid tnaiTlDured thm on gtUln^ home 

he nbaut ca.Tv'mg her statue; ftml between the foldfl 
of tilt fltatTie'e raba he placed a mirror, whkh the glxl 
had let drop nnd which he had picked op, Thereypori 
the stEluep ’QaJateji-like, came to lifci and the two lovers 
were made supremely happy* ^'ow for the characlerliiti^- 
ally Japanei^c turn gtven to the tale. The tinieg were 
starmyi ancl it fell out ihnt the Hfc of the daughter of the 
flttlafs lord had to be sacfiliced* The azlift inatanlly 
Cttt off hifl livinjj A|atuc*s head nniJ §enl it to the enemy, 
who were taken fa by the rme which his loyalty had 
promoted. But a ncrvntit of his lord's, also deceived^ 
and believinp- that Hidori jingord had realty killed their 
lord's daughter, took his sword and cut off the sculptor's 
right batid. Hence the name of HMarl Jitigorilp that is, 
** left-handed JingorO.” Probably Jifi|ip»0's left-handednsBi, 
which undoubtedly gave him his nkicname of also 

auggested the legend# 

rfVwllilllcllitril. BaCuw jqj| **fCjnuillwel. iu Is. Im {d* 

■■ iHifwIiiniDi],'* H Usf I Afibi ini it! Art,.^ Chip. £t£L 


Cha-no^yti. See Tba 

Cherry^Bloeaom, Properly speaking, the celebrated 
cherrj’^triees of Japan are not cheerj'-trees at all. Ikitanistii 
rtfuAc to admit them to the cherry tribc^ and brand them 
with the appeltalion of Prifiiiri pMatfo<tr^3im^ that ia, 
the plum falsely called chtm.*" It muat be admitted 
that the cKccrahlc qunliti^ of the fruit fully bears out the 
severest sentence that science may decrce- 

Bc this m it may, cbetty-trcc or no cheny^-tree, ihe 
as the Japanese call it, boa always been to Ja|>aji 






Chfifis- 


what the rose h ID Western Mtions. Poets have sung 
it since the earliest ages, crowds stilt pour Tarth every 
year, as spring comes round, to the cbier places where 
plantations of it are to be seen. Even patrimitm has 
adopted it, in contradistincticrti to the plum-blosamn 
which IB believed to be of Chinese origin^nnt, like the 
Cherry-tree, a true native of Japan. The poet Motoori 
esduims i 

Ho 

Yafiiaio-gokoro wo 
Hita iowabnf 

Asa-hf HJ M/OJt 


which, being interpreted, signifies *• If one shoaJd enqeire 
of yoH concerning the spirit of a true Japanese, point to 
the wild ebeny-htossom shining in the sijn.*’-.4gnid s 
Japanese proverb says: >■ The cherry is firet among Row- 

m, M4t th2 WHTimr Is firit Amoag 

The chcny-blogsoms are generally at their finest in 
Tskyd about the loth April, The places then best worth 
visiting are Ueno Park, Shiha Park, the long avenue of 
Mufcfljima and, in the neighbouring eountiy, Asuka-yama 
and Koganei. But ihc rnost funoas spots for chefry- 
blossoms in all Jai^n are Voshino amid the mountains of 
Yamato, and Arashi-^'ams near Kyoto. 

The Japunare are ford nf preacremg eheny-blossoms in 
salt, and making a kind of tea out of them. The fra¬ 
grance of this infusion is delicious, but its taste ie a 
biller dccep^ioiia 


Chess. Japanese chess (lAdgi) ‘was introduced from 
China centunesago; and though it has diverged to some 
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extent from itn Clisiicsc prototype, the two (^xmes sti|] kivo 
A feature in common which distingtifalieft them from iJI 
other VAiictica^ It is thiii. The rank on which the paw na 
are usually posted h DccupiecI by only tw‘D picceSt CniW 
pao by the CTlineee;, and Itithu and Irn^^n by the Japanese, 
AUo, on either aide of the Icing am two piecesp called leu 
in the Chinescp and JIih in the Japanese giiine. THchhe 
perfomi the duty imposed on the /#« or eiiiV of the 
Persian Shatranj^ which waa the cf|ti I Valent of the mpdern 
queen- There is, of Coansep no queen or piece of simiLar 
Rttributea in either Chines ojr Japanese Chess. ThcrM are 
eighty-one squares on the Japanese EKtanl, and the game 
ia played with twenty pieces on each aide^ distinguished 
rtot by n dJllerence of colour, but principAlfy fay the ideo¬ 
graphs upon them. Though the movementfl of the pieces 
resemble In most re epee ts those ful lowed in the Wctitcrn 
game, there are ramifications utiknowti to the latteri mtro- 
ducing cletnenU th^t Vi-qold poicale even a native ^torphy 
to trace the move which cost him a defeat. The most 
porUnt of these are the employment of the pieces captured 
from the adversary to strengiben one^s own game# and the 
com pa mil ve facility with which the minor pieces can atLaiji 
to higher rank. 

Chess is undcrslcKid by nearly every une iti Japan. The 
very coolies at the corners, of the strecU improvise out 
of almost anything around tliem materials ^vith wdikli 
to play, and thus while aw4y the ledinm of waiting fur 
employment. But it ia comparatively little patronised by 
the educatcil disses, whn hold Its rival Go in much highrr 
cstimntionp d is the kingp kj/iitia the knighl, kiilta the 
rook, and inltM the bUhop—or piccea having tDOvemeftta 
like them, fu isi the pawn. The mciYemenis of Ihsrnrf 
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also rraemblc those of the rook^ bat are confined tn thE 
rank on which it mtaDda, fJfjf *md kui are not 
round in Western cheaSi ^wi moves oue ssquafe diiigDnaily 
at n time, also one square forward* If removed from its 
originaj position, jl can retneat one dfiagonallv only. 

The kin, besides having cimiUr roDvements^ has also the 
power of moving one a4|nare on each aide of ttserf* but It 
cannot rEium diagonally. The object of the game at 
with ua, to chEckmate the king. 

The following iit a dittgmm of the boiird 
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m^rnk^ Oitm,- by W. 0. Mmmi, il ttie 

fribiMUT Pli>tfs“ tai “ Difi J Scii*diKpttl,“ bf V. ifeitf. midi * Cal 

S^bMuhapM dcT Chbwii “ by tt TOD Mttltemlitrfl m llu Afebuki Trpuuw- 

ChildroQ. Japan h«a been caired **« pjimsJisi* (rf 
babiu. • The bqbles a« indeed gcn«r«ny ao good a9 lo 
hdp (o noAke it a pAfitdise fat ndults. The late Mrs, 
Chaplin-Avrton tried to explain the good&ees of Japancae 
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children by the £nci of The furnktifeJeaa condition of 
Japanese housea. There im nuthing^ she mid, for them lo 
wish to breakt nothing for them to be told not to Touch< 
This is iDgeniouflH But may we not more simply aiu-ibots 
the pleasintj fact partly to the ksa robuHt health of the 
Japanese, whkh re^tilts lo a scantier supply of animal 
ftpfrits? In any ease, children's pretty way^i and children's 
gsmes add much to the pkturescjuenesfl of Japanese life. 
On the ^rd March every dull-ah op in TokyOn Ky5tDp and the 
Diher Urge cities is gaily ilcched with what are called O 
Hitm Samu —tiny molda both r>f people and of things, 
the whole Japanese Court m tniniature. This ii the great 
3'early holiday of all the little gfrisi The boys' ht liday 
Tates place on the yth May, which U *li« fatEVnl of 
Ha eh I man, the God of VV^sf. The cities arc then adorned 
with gigantic paper cafpa, floating in the air from poles, 
after the manner of ftogs—one carp for every' son that has 
been bom In the house during the last twelvemonth. The 
idea In that as the carp 6wimB up the river ngminfit the 
current, so wiU the sturdy boy, ovcrcorrimg all obstadeflt 
rise to fume and fortune^ 

The unpleasant appearance of #0 many Ja]wncae child' 
fen'ft heads is film ply due to a fiirm of cdotria- The torni 
ifi one by no meanft unknown in Europe, and is easily 
tumble in a week. But na popular superBiition inveBta 
these scabby heads with a health-|{iving influence in later 
life, no attempt k made to cum them- Probably shaving 
with unclean maerra has somethtng to do itvith the disease j 
for it generally ccajsts ifvben shaving stops, and has notice- 
ably diminialied since the foreign custom of n[lowing 
cbitilrenk hair la grow has begun to gain ground. The 
J+ipancFO cuAinm is in shitve an infjnt's lit^.ul on the 
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sevetith day after birth, only a tiny t jft on the nape oT the 
neck [icing ttfi. During the next five or aiji years, the 
mother iiuy cive rein to her fancy in the matter of 
shaviri' her little One's head, Hence the van'ouB atytea 
which ivc nee nroaml uj. Shaving Ib left oIT tvben a child 
goes to achool, irttttead of, aa among Kuropcans, generally 
commencing when he quitB It. The Japanese lad's chin 
cSocn not begin to apart n Few hairs for several years 
later, Japanese infants are mol weaned till they arc two 
□r three, sometimes rot till they arc five years old, Thia 
is donbtle-ss one cause of the rapid aging of the maihcni. 

European parents may feci quiie at enisc about their 
irtlle ones’ chance of health in this country. The highest 
medical authority declares the mortality among children of 
Earopcnn race in Julian to be exceptionally low. 

ChiyaanthemaiDa; Sec I’towEia, 

Clans. This is the usual English translaiLon of the 
JapMC^ wnnl hat, (it), which may also be rendered 
•'daimiatc,” that is, the tenitoiy and people subject to 
a daiwjd, or tcniiorial noble, m fendaJ Japan. Tho 
Japanese clans differed from the Highland duns by thf 
fast that all ihe members of a clan did not claim a 
common origin «r use the same surname. But they wert 
equally bound to their turd by tiw of kve and implidt 
obedience, and to each other bj' a feeling of brotherhood. 
This feeling has survived the abolition of feudalism in 
1871. Ever since that time, the metubers of three or four 
great clans have practically **nm” the g.nxmmejit of 
Japan. These are Satsuma, Chdshfi, Tctta. and Hiaen. 
Thus, in the cabinet fornied on Christmas Day, rtSlig, and 
now (April, iSgoj geverning the country, the ten seats are 



di^tnbutcd ^ foilowa ; three to (CountA SAij;0| 

Oyamn^ and Mat!iykiitii)i three to Chdshd (CDunlH 
gata, and YamucLa^ and ViAcaunt Aqki)^ two to Toaa 
(Caunt GdtA and Mr+ Iwamura}, one Ta Hfjfcn (Count ItO)* 
and on}y one to an outsider, formerly a person q 1 retfliner 
of the Sh&guTi^ii (Viaeount Booniyto)» The Minister of 
the Household (Viscount Hijkkata|, who dues not ait in 
the Cabinet, is also of Tosa extraetion^ The Fresideut 
of the Privy Council (Count Gty) is from HjVed, Nor is 
this state of things the reault of aceident^ The ofHcialiy 
inspired Japan MalE,'^ in Its leader on the subject (2bth 
December, 1889)^ say a stmight outt ^*The organ triition 
has evidently been directed by 11 desire to distribute theae 
important posts as e!|uaity as possible among the leading 
dans/’ 

The etndent of Japanese pdlitics will keep the 

existence of the dans in mind, will find many things 
become cleiir to him which before deemed complicated and 
illogicnL Folideal questions are not necessarily queHliuni 
of principle- They may simply be queatjons of personal 
and dan intert^tp The present paramoimt inflntnce of 
the four dans of Satauma, ChAaha, Tosa, and HUen is 
partly nn inheritance from olden times, partly the result 
of the share which they took in restoring the Mikado to 
hia position as autocrat of the Empire tn the revolulion 
of l 56 Si The two Htrangefit of the four Arc Satsuma and 
ChtyshO^ whence the term need to denote iheir 

combination; for in Japsinesi:: there isj no vulgarity in 
cutting olT the tails of words. On the ■contnifyr to do 
nci is crjnsidered an elegant imitation of the Chinese wXyltt 
which tfi nothing if not brief, TItc SnlRuma men are ere- 
dited with courages ihc ChOshu men with s^igaeity* The 
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former are men of dpsh Mid dannifs ihe latter 

arc diplomas and B.hl^ adfiiinl^tralors. 

Climate. The exa^gemted estifnation in which the 
dim 4 te of j^ixan la hdd many of those %vho have 

had no experience of It often prepares a ^reat dl^ppoint- 
menl for visitcMTA, who Rnd a climate far wetter than that 
of En|Und and subject to greater extremes of temperature. 
It should be added that it also bag more fSne daya-^ 

Tbe best aeason ib the autqrnnp From about the middle 
of October to the end of the year^ the sky ia generally 
clear and the atmosphere stilU while during a portion of 
that time {November}, the foreata diBplay gluriaujfi tints 
of red and gold, Burpasaed only in Canada and the United 
States^ During Jatiuan^ February and March Rntrw oc- 
Cirsidnaily falla^ but it rarely lien longer than a day or 
twOi The spring is trying, on accotint of the frequent high 
witidg, which often scriaiisly Interfere with the enjoyment 
of the cherry, wistaria, peony* and other Row'ers, in which 
the Japanese take ftticb pride. June and the fintt half of 
July are moatly very rainy. So penetrating fa then the 
damp that it is impossible to keep books from mildew* 
Booti,€rgarclte:tf,cven gbiseSt if put away for a day, appear 
next morning covered with an incipient forest of whitish, 
giecniah matter. Meantime the thermometer stands at 
about 75% tvilh hut little alteration at nightt and the 
frequent heavy down^pour makes cxeiciao weailsotue, if not 
im[H:id.sihle. The second half of July and all August are 
hotter hut drier, and varied by an occnsional liaivy storm 
lajrtmg from one tq three days. The heat generalty 


* Tflaj-A -liM* 5fi. U Lteiliei Of pwlif T*«rfiiij, ncimil 7^ aX Gimnrrdi, hst fHilj 
ini- Xridwj^ ^ *. 
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vnniethcs suddenly about the secoud week in September 
when die second rsiny season sets in, and IjLSta about a 

One etrlkinf; peculiarity of the jfflpaoMc cbmate ji the 
constant prevalence of ttortherly winds in winter and tf 
Aoulherly windfi in autnmer* Rooms facing south arc, 
thcrefpTet eacspiiip, a* they duj 

the icy blasts of January and February, and profiting by 
every auflatner brecjc- Another peculiarity is the la tens sa 
□fall the Reasons^ aa compared with EuropCi The graas^ 
fur instam^r which dies down during the cold, dry winter 
months I does not become really fit for ten ttia-playing 
much before, tlie middle of May. On the other handii 
winter U robbed of the gloom of short aAernooni by the 
beautiful cleamesB of the sby down to the end of the 
ycar^ and even throughout January whenever it ia not 
actually raining or Allowing^ Travellers are recoimnended 
to choose the late autumn, espedally if they intend to coO' 
lent theraaelves with the beaten tracks of Kydto^ TckyO, 
Miyanoshita^ NiLkO^ etc., where the EcTopcauisation of 
hotels hni brought fitovea in itt tritiiit for atovcicss 
Japanese Itfl-bouses are W'OfuUy chilly plnces^ AprJ and 
May. notwithstanding a greater chance of wet weather, 
wilt be better for the wiMs and for mountain climbing. 
Thefe is tben, toOp laeitber cold nor beat tn fear. 

The foregoing desodption of the Japanese cUntste 
appliea to the PaciBc seaboard of Central Japan^ of whitb 
Toky^ is hrirly tcprcscntative. But need we rEmitid the 
reader that Japan i& a large country? The northernmost 
Kuriles^ now Japancee territoiyp. touch Kamchalkai. The 
moBt southern of the Loochou Islands li scarcely a 
degree Cfom the trtapic of Cancerp The cl i mate at 
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the csUreme pointt of the empire therefore difTers wide¬ 
ly ri:i>rii tbiit of temperate CentrAl Jiipan. Speaking: 

the Hduth-enstera ^lope of the grTBl eentrA] 
range of the Main lainnd—the slope fadng the Pacific 
Ocean and washed by the KumohiOp or Guff-Stream 
of lla«iterii Asia—has a mneh more moderate clirnate than 
the noTth-WTatem filope, which faces the Sea q£ Japan ^ 
with Siberia beyond^ In T^kydp on the Pacific aide* 
what (ittje snow faJia melba alniDst Iminediatdj^ In the 
towns near the Sea of Japan it liea three or four feet 
deep far weeksi and drilta to a depth of drteen to 
eighteen feet in the valleya. But the auminer in these 
same towna is, fcke the TukyO aiLmttujr oppresiivdy hot. 
Thunder^storms and unexpected showTrs are rare id Japan, 
excepting' in the mountainous districts, Foga, too, arm 
rare lOuth of Kinkwaxan, about 38^ so*^ North. From 
Kinkwaaan fight up the eastern coast of the l^laln la- 
land, all along Eastern YexOp the Kuriles, nod up as far 
as Behring'S Strait, thick fogs prevail during the odm 
atimnier memtha—fogs which are relieved only by furious 
storms in autumn, and a wintry sea charged with 
ice. 

The cllmale of Japan Is stated by the highest inedical 
authority to be excellent for children^ less so for adulta,. 
the cnoonous amount of mciisture rendering it dcpreftsiogt 
especially to persona of a nervous tcmpemnicnl and to 
consumpiive personi^ Variouf causes^ phyaJcal and ancialr 
contiibute to 1114 ke Japan a Jees hcalihy country for fcinaic 
residents of European race than Jhr the men. 

The foUowtng table gives the averigc of thirteen years’ 
observations (1^76-1888], taken 1 ^ Mr* E, Knipping at the 
Central [mpeiiai MeteoroltigicaJ Obacrfc'alory,. T^ikyd; 
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KvdkJi Wf, E. KtiJppiiie'* nHteut pN^rn in iNc ^Urrmmjs 

AllJlSc ■TlWWdLtlPBft** m Hr "‘JBWtlcB At Jijr4#^*piw 4riti Hajitrmt* Urtfo* 
pabliatwf jE Bctdii by tlbi Inlfltrifll Ge™*P Adnuraliff.—“ TJst C hljR Sm 
Dkcrtwy*'- Vek IV. 


Coni^clanirai. To Jcacribc in detail thi^ Cbine^t ^'s- 
tcTfi of philoeaphy does not belong to a work dealing with 
things Japmnea-e. Suffice It to $ay ttiat Coni^nciQSr 
by ihe Jap^ancse Kashit abstained from all metaphysical 
Bights and devotional ecstasies- He eon lined himaeif to 
practical details of monflQ and govemmentp and took 
BubniJMioEl. lo parenta and pnlltLcal rulers aa the corner¬ 
stone of his systeinh The result is a act o( moral truths-— 
Borne would say truLsms—of a very narrow scope, BOd of 
dry ceremonial ahBer\'at3CcS:f political rather than personal- 
This Confueiart code of eibics has for ages satisfied the 
Far-Eaatern .1 of China, Korea^ and Jupan, hut would not 
have been endured for a moment by the more eager^ more 
specufalive, more tender European mind- The Confodan 
Classics consist of what are called, in the Japanese pro- 
Dunciation, the Shi-slio G&-kydi. that la "the Four Books 
and the Five Cannns/^ The Four Books are "ihe Great 
Leorningi" The Doctrine of the Meanf'' The Confudan 
Analects," and "The Sayings of Mcndni." Mencius, 
lei It he noted, is much the moflEi altmctive of the Chinese 
sages. He had an epigrummatic way about hint and a 
cETtnin aenae of humour, which give to many of his utter¬ 
ances a strangely nod modern ring. He was 

also the first dcmocral of the ancient East—a democrat 
so outspoken aa to have at one time sufiefed eiclnaion 
from the librariee of absoEutiatlc Japan^ The Five Cnn^ 
ous consist of *^Thc Book of Changes,*' “'"The Bonk of 
Poetry/' " The Book of Histoiy-/'The Canon of Rites,'* 
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and ^^Spring^ and Atitymn" [annals of the fltste of Lu 
by Confudun)^ 

Originally introduced into japaji early in the Christum 
cnip togclbcr wtih the other producti of Chinese dvillHa- 
lioTip the Confucian philoiophy lay dotmant dnnng the 
Middle Agca, the period of the supremacy of Buddhiam. 
It awoke with a start in the early part of the aevco- 
teenth centurj, when Icp4au+ the great warrior, nller, and 
patron of Icamingi caused the Confudan CUsslcn to be 
printed in Japan for the first time^ During the two hun¬ 
dred and fifty yeiars that fotiowed* the ^^olc intellect of 
the countr)' wai Tnouldcd by CDnfudftn ideas^ ConfuciuB 
himaelf hnd^ it h true, laboured for the eslabUshniEnt of 
a canlralised rootiarcby. But hia main doctrine of unques^^ 
tionlng aubmiajsion to rulers and pajciitB fitted In perfectly 
with tJie feudal idea^ of Old Japans and the conviction 
of the pjirainount importance of such subordination lingers 
on os an element of stabHUVi in spite of the recent social 
cataclysm ivhloh has involved Japanese ConfudBnJam 
properly oo-called in the ruin of 0II other Japanese 
iiutltutionfi« 

The most eminent Japanese namci among the Coo- 
fucjaniBts are ltd Jlnsal and hia son, IiO Tcgaij at 
Ky9to; Arai HahuHcklT and Qgya Sural at Yedo. AU 
four Bourisheci about the end of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth centuryi They were 
merely expositorsp Mo Japanese had thi^ □riginslity—it 
would have been hooted down as impious audndly—to 
develop the Confucian system further, to altei- or amend 
it. There an: not even any Japanese tranilalions or 
commentaries worth reading. The JnponM havej for 
the most part, contented themselves with reprinting the 
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GoTm&rant-FiBhiiig^ 

tejft of the Cluaslca, thcm^lveaf and alsa the tact of tfsc 
principal Chi tifcSe coin men tatora (enp^ciallf IhaE of ShuBhu 
pointed with diacritical markH to Jacilltate their 
pertifial hj jEipanese studeJitfii The Chinese Cl^asica thua 
edited fenttted the chief vehicle of eVety boy's education 
from the seventeenth century ontil the maodcUtng of the 
system of public Instnictlon on Hurapenn tiijeii after the 
revDlntion of At present they' have fallen iota al¬ 

most total neglectf though phrases and allusions borroived 
trom iherni atill pass current in literature, and even to 
Gome extent in ^hc language of eveiy-day life, SoidO^ the 
great tciDplc of Confucius m T^kyo, la now about to be 
utilised as an EducatJanal Museum^ 

Itooh* r^TvniBiiriidrd. u^. Le^"i Clibanll af "Tlin UitncH 

in iJalujCg UTihuncn, and V^L XV| ttiths ^Sacred Il4ilbiftliE 
«dDtddtir thi^ wxmt inuilumEi nf *^[|in1l al Ctfcni^^ ^Yi 

^Courddudlti].'* t^nMlahed tv tUt S«Aitjt itn- Pnrmirtbij CkUmkhnw, Kn^lU.1 JP I, , 
lirieiS^ nifinni dl iiiK'iiilyicL, tn furen.—Sa ^ m wi In^, DD tiquly 

Itm bom ituiri af tEit _fiLpunEi» Ceafudoirfitt 

CoTTOomnt'^FLBhing, Thia strange metliod of hahlng 
LI ruentioned m a poem fownd in the '* Kojiki*' n work 
compiled in A. D* yii, while the poem Itself probably 
dates from a far earlier age. The custom is kept up at 
the present day in varioLis distrlcu of Japan, notably on 
the River Nagara, near Gifu, in the province of QwarL 
First cttteh your cormorant. This," we are told hy 
Mr. G. E. Gregory in Vol. X, Part 1, of the ■^Asiatit 
Transactions, '—“'This the people do by placing iv^oodcn 
ImageB of the birds in spots frequented by them and 
covering the surrounding branches and twigs with bird* 
hmct on settling upon which they stsek fast* After 
having in this tnantifir caught one cormoraDt, they place 
it among the bunhtdf instead of the imago, Qud thus 


Cormoront-Fieltiii^ ^ 

catch tnorc." Mr. Gregqjy furthicr saya ttmi the fisher* 
mun mke such cBne af the bjrda that lliey provide them 
with ttiOB<|tE]tD'nets durlrEg; tliu auniiiQcrt io order to niLni^' 
ter to Ihdr coTTifart [ Cormorant-^fi^hm^ nlwaye take^ 
place lit ni^ht Afid by torch-ti^ht. The itietKod pureacd 
ia thus deacribed by Major-General Palmer^ R. E.* Jo a 
letter to the ** TimeB/' dated I'^Kh. Jialy, 1889:— 

There arCs to bej^iti tvitb, four tneo in each of the 
seven boats, one of whom^ at the alctei,^ haa no doty hot 
that of mcL naming hia craft* In the bow ataodA the nioAter^ 
djBtirtj^iiished hy the pecLilinr hat of hJa mnk^ and handlinff 
no fewer than 12 trained binls with the aufpa&slog BkilL 
and CDolncAA ibat have earned for the apoiiainen of Gifu 
Lhoir unrivalled pTe^etninence. Amidships in anathcr fislieri 
of the aecQud ifrade, who bandies four hifda only. Bclwom 
them ia the fourth man, cailed Jtajto, from the bamboo 
strikinf,^ inatnuticnt of that name, with whidi he makes 
the clatter tiecessarj- for keeping the birds up to their 
work^ he also cncouragea them by fibouti and cHea, looks 
after spare apparatus, d:c.| nod is ready to give aid if 
required^ Each cormorant wears at the base of its neek 
A metal ring, drawn light cnotsgh to prevent marketable 
fish from pASsing below it, but at. the same time loose 
enough—for it fa never reniovcd—to admit the b mailer 
pre^v v%'hich seji'es as food. Round the body is a cord^ 
having attched Eo ft at the middle of the back a ahort 
strip of Btifftsh whalebone^ which the j^reat awkward 
bird may be conVEnicniJy Jowered into the water or lifted 
out when at work; and to this whalebone Is looped ■ 
thin rein of spruce fthre, t j feet 1ong« and so (or warning 
in pliancy as to miniinize the chance of entanglement* 
When the fishing ground m reachedp the master towers 
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his 13 birdfi one am Inia the slrcciln ond' gathers 
their reins into his left hqndp mnnipubtirL^ the latter there¬ 
after with his Hght as occasion requires. No. 2 does the 
Bnme with his foiir birds ^ the ]taka starts To with his 
Volleys of noise j and forthwith the cofmoraota iiet to at 
their work in the heartiest and jolhest way^ diving and 
ducking with wondtirfy] swiftneis as the astoniihed fish 
come ftockitig towards the blase of light. The master ta 
now the buiiii^t of men. He must handle his 12 strings 
so deftJj thai^ let the birdii dash hither uniJ thither as they 
willf there abaJI be no iitipediment or fouling. He must 
have his eyes evenwhere and him hands following his 
eyes. Speciaily msiai he watch for the moment wben 
any nf his dock la gorged—a fact gencraMy made known 
by the bird itself, which then swima about m a Ibollsb^ 
helplesa way, with its hE?id and swollen neck erect. 
Thereupon the maater^ ahottenrog in on that birdi lifts 
It aboiird, forces its hill open with his left hand^ which 
still holds the rest of the lines, squeezes out the ilah 

with hia right and starts the creature oft on a fresh 

foray—all this With such admirable dexterity and quicktiesa 
that the 11 birds miilt hnstlbg about have Ecai^e time t-oget 
things into a tangle, and In another moment the whole 
team is again perfectly ift hand. 

"As for the CM^mpranta^ they are trained when quite 
young, being caught tn winter with bird-lime on the coamU 
of the neighbottrinE Owari Gulf,^ at their first emigration 
southward from the summer haunis of the species on the 
narthern seaboard of Japan^ Once traitied^ they work 
Well up to r^, often up to 19 Qt ao, yean of age; and, 

though thetr keep in winter bears hardly on the masters, 

they are very precious and profitable hunlefs during tbe 
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five-nionthii' and wtJI dtscrvc the grea^ car-ei llint 

Javished upon tilcm, i-rum four to eight good^aijred 
fiih, for ejiamplc, b the fnir rcBuIi of a ainglc excursion 
for ouebird^ which cormspoiid^ with an avemge of nWut 
150 fish per comnorant per bouf, or 450 for iht three 
hours Dcctipied in drifting dawn the whole course* Every 
bW in a flock haa and knows itfi number; and one uf 
th^ funniest things about tbEiu is the quick-witted jcalouBy 
with which they invarlobly tnsEStf by all that cormorut 
language and pantaminiic pmtest can do, on Jnn observe 
iinct of the recognised rights belonging to tbeJr individual 
nniTibert. No. 1, or * Ichi/ i# the rfajreit of the cotpSi the 
senior in yenra as well na rank. His CDlicagnea^ accordlEig 
to their age^ come after hint in mitncrical order, Ichi ig 
the last to be put info the water and the firat to bo taken 
out, the first UJ be fed, and the Iasi to enter the liaskcts 
in which, when work is over, the birelfi are carried from 
the bosta to their domicile. Ichip when h boards has the 
post of honour at the eyes of the boaL He ia a solemn^ 
griaticicd old fellow^ with a pompoui, wi t&ngcrt air 
that is almost worthy of a Ixinl Mayor. The rest liavo 
place after hinii in snccessiou of rank, alternately on either 
aide of the gunwale- If, haply^ the lawful order of prece¬ 
dence be at my tlinB violated—if, for instance. No. ^ 
be pat into the wafer before No. 6, or No. 4 be placed above 
Ko. 3 —the rompua that forthwith aiisea in that fanijly ii 
a sight to Bee and a sound to hear^ 

" Bat all thii while we have been drUtlng down, with 
the boats about to the lower end of the ciaurGe.^ and 
ait again abreast of Gifu, whcfu I be whole iKtnadron j b 
benched. Ab each cormorant im now laLcn out of the 
Water, the nmalei* can telJ by its weight nhetber 4! ba^ 
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secured enough Hupper while engaged In the hunt ; railing 
ti'hicht he niiikeB the ileficiency good by feeding it with 
the inferior fish of the catch. At length jdl nre ranged 
m their due ofdcr^ facing outivardsj on the gunwale of 
each boat. And the sij^ht of that array of great unj^inly 
&ea-birds—shaking themselves^ flappiiig their wings^ 

tnakrng their toilets, cleaTing their throats, Looking 
about them with a stare of stttpid iolemnily, nnd now 
and titen indulging in oEd-maidish tlfTs wilh their neigh' 
bouts — 149 quite the strangest af ils liitle clajss t h^ve ever 
B«n, except psrhaps the wonderful penguinry of the 
Falkland tdands, whereat a certam FreqcH phijQ^jpher ia 
said to Have even wept. Finally^ the cormoranu are sent 
od" to bed^ and we ourselves follow^ suitJ' 

Cromailoa. Cremation followed Buddhism into Japan 
about A. 7oD> but never entirely auperaeded the older 
Shinto coalom pf disposing of the deftd by intermenU 
Ludicrows as it may appear, cremation was first discon¬ 
tinued in the caac of the Mlkodait on the reprEsentatEons 
of n fiabmongcr named Hachibeli who claTnoured for the 
interment of the Emperor Go-K6tnei m 16+4- On the 
iSth July, 1S71, cfump^tion was totally prohihitod by the 
igovernaicnt^ whose membera seem to have hud tome 
confused notion as to tJie pmctico being uo-Eurapean 
and therefure barharoua. Having disCovcR^ that far frum 
being un-European^ waa the goal of Etiropeaa 

reformera in such matters, they rescinded thj*ir prohibition 
only twenty-two months Inter (a^rd May, 1875). There 
are now five cmmation-gromids in Tokyd, namely Kiri- 
gaya^ Higttraship Kameido, 6 gi-Shinden, and Kami-Ocha- 
aii The Usual charges for cremation according to the old 
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native style arc: tit disa, tj; ittid dajUi $2^50* 
cLiisSp $i.5Q. Hot the good prleet o( whoni we cauied 
cpquiiy to be foadt on this pointy saiil that if wc would 
Iteep the matter quictj perhaps a slight reduction might 
he oifected for a friend. The charges for cremation 
according to the improved European melbods which have 
begun to come into vogue during the Inat two or three 
years, are: 1st class^ ^7^ and class, $4.50; ^rd class, 

It should be added that on the igth June, 1874^ a kw 
wa^ passed againit intrajnural Intermcotp e^rcept In certaiti 
special cases. It is still ptohibheEli unless when the body 
has been cremated before burial. 


CoiTonoy, The Japanese currency cemassts of gold|, 
sUveft nickd, copper:, and papery but the gold Is rarely 
seen. The system la dceimal. Tbs nomenclature ts oA 
fullowa: 


! ypii (dollar) =too sm. 

I sen (cent) = to mi* 

t ffit = 10 Rid (or njuif}* 

1 |7td ^ to 

t skn = so ioiju* 

Government accounts do not take notice of any value 
smalkr than the rrif. liul eatimatea by priV4tc tradcameii 
often descend to and which are incredibly mi nuts 
fractions of a fkrthlngt aa will be realised when it is re* 
menibered that the yra, or Japanese silver dolkr itself, 
having shared in the univer^ depreciation of lilver, la 
pot now worth much iriDre lhan 3 shilling* stcHing* or 
76 cents American gold. No coins cjclnt, however, to re- 
present these fvilliputian sums. There are silver piece* 
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of 1 y/n and nnder^ nkkel p[c:Ccg of 5 Jnij copper pieces 
for j4±B^ Values„ and paper for yarioLis values great and 
VToallf from 20 Jm upwards The large oblong copper 
picix 4 with II hole in tht middle, ensibllng them to be semng 
□n A Btria^ are called Ui^pS, becaoso cOktied diaring the 
period styled T^mpo (A. D. l8^o— iS^}. They are worth 
eight rht^ The smaller round cottiST also having a holo 
in the middle, and commonty known to fbreigneni Mi 
**ca 4 h/" are worth, some lo some r^t some iOp 

The Me^kan Hiiver dollar cinmlatci at par with 
in the Trtialy Porta, but is not current at T4iiky0 or in the 
interior. 

The rmperial mint is situated at Oaaka. It was filarted 
nnder British auspices, but the U:st of the British em¬ 
ployes left In 1^89* The manufaclory cf paper money 
Is at TekyO. Thia paper money, which at one Lime fell 
to eighty per cent discount, has fltood at par ever since 
1S84* 

Cycle, Belter fifty yean of Humps thnin a cyde of 
Cathay/' smgs the laureate. But It has been pointed out 
that after all, there is littJe di(Terence between the two 
IcrttiB cf hk CDtnparisoUi The Chinese cyTlcg, which thur 
Japanese have adopitnl for biatorical purpUtfeSr ha4 but 
■illy years^ (See Article on Tim^^) 

DOiimyd, The dahuj^&s were the territoriaT lords or 
harunN of feudal Japan^ The word means lilcr^Uy ** great 
narae/' Accordingly, during the Middle Ages, warrior 
chftfa of leader degree, curtesponding, as one might <ay, 
to OUT knights Of barnnelSi were kooviTi by the correlative 
tJlk of ^homyo^ tliat is^ small nanic/' But tliia latter 
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fell mtQ disuse. Perhaps i! did nai aound grjtnd CTiotij;:h 
to (o tho^e who bare it. Under Ehe Tolaifja^vTi 

tl^TiaKty, wbicii ruled JjLpan (rum A.D. lo 1^67^ the 

lowest datmy^ji Dwned land ftSscaset! et ten thousand halcE 
of rice per annum, white the richest fief of alli that of 
was wotth fwer a mitlion batcis. The tntal number 
of the c/oiiiry^rtn mudem times was about three hundred. 

It should be borne In mind that the daimydJ were not 
the onl^" aristocrBCjr in the land, though they wem incom¬ 
parably the richest and the most importnnt. In the 
shadow of the Miltada'a palace at Kyato, poof but very 
proud of ihcir descent from gods arid empemrs, looking 
down on the feudal (fnimj6 ariatncracy as on m mere set 
of military ad venturers and ^nrtifinwT lived, or zathsr 
Vegetated through centuries, the Staffs, the legitimist 
aristocracy of Japan. The Tevolution of t8&S, in bringing 
about the fall of the daimydi^ gave the ku^t an oppor¬ 
tunity at last. With the reatoration of the Mikado lo 
absolute power^ they too emerged from obscurity; and on 
the creatimi of a new system of ranks and tillea in ihS^ 
thc3’were not forgotten. The old took rank as new 

dukes, marquiaest and coimtsi and* what is more-i they 
were given pensions. 

B««aiii *Tfee Fpi*W In Jppfjii i«*4iir lb* T«faHCii^a 

5bDi£im%** hj ]. H. OdJbfaiAK, pflHLcd l6 VdL XV, f^rf II. tif iSe ^ ^UliE Tnuije+ 
tkwL‘^ SplefiKt M Ur, GiUi^hi' pIIE ilhM i1i« lubiKt oT 

fi* lurt- u- Kinplr n rn^t i.pfnr iL Snt JL IL VcClEtckk^i^ 

•^fruda] Muiiinm dI Vidur In VoL VKI, Htn III, «»*, a^ttt 

^uUi ciT ibc " iriluAt ** kn wbich ibc limt tvMl* up tfap fAtjfmi 

■1 Yediii. 


Dcooratlous. The heraldry of feudal jApan did not 
include orders of knighthood, or decorationa for mib'taty 
and other service. ^lodcrn Japan adopted these Lhinga 
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fram E^mpc in the year 1^175, There are navr iis ordeni. 
of kniphthoadi oameJy, the Order of the Cho^iSMnthemuftt* 
the Order of Ehs PaulioWiiiaT Order uf the Stidp 

the Order of the Sacied Treasuie, the Order of the Crown^ 
and the Order of the Golden FakoEiH The (Jrdcr of the 
Crown In for ladies only* AU ihc Orders are divided into 
varioiiK ctasses. The Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Chrysantheinuni is the hijthest honour xvhech the Japanese 
Court ean bestow, h idf therefore, rarely be^^toivcd on any 
hut Royal personageSi The Order £af the Rlsieg^ Sun ia 
the dlatinctinn inast frequently conferred on the foreign 
employes of Lh« Government for Long and meriteriouB sier- 
vice, the clarts ^ven beinj^ BsuaJly the third, fourths fifths 
or aixlh, according to clnrumaiBnccta—raftly the iiccond. 
The holder of such a decoraliorif down to the BLXtb cJa«s 
indtuivc, is^ even though he be a civjlmni gmirted a 
TTlIlitary funeral—post hum Qua honoara which inust deco¬ 
rated penona, we ima^Jnci would i;]ad:]y exchange for 
% permanent passport ennbling iJnem to travel and reside 
wherever they plca^ in Japan while living. 

Wo next Come to tJiie Wur MedeJ* of which there is but 
one claea. CdnformahJy with tlie uaage of Euia^>ean 
countries^ it is given only for foreign service, not for service 
w a civil War. Thoac who look part in the Formosan 
expedition gained Jt, not those who helped lo put down 
the Satsuma rebellion. After h ranks the Civd M&dal, 
with three clashes dsBlingulshcd by a red, blue, and gfecti 
ribbon rcspecLLvdy. 'i’hcn there b the Yellow Ribbon 
Medal, conferred on those who gave proof of patriotism 
by subscribing tu the Coast Defence Fund ir^ It 

is divided into two classes, callnl respectively Gold and 
SiKxr. More recent &iiU Im [he ColtimcmoratlvG Medal 
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struck in iSflg for diatribuEJon to those who were present 
ftl proclamfltion of the Constitution On ibu (ith Feb¬ 
ruary of that year. There arc iwo classes of it—Ciold 
for princesp SHvef for Itsscr (a\'k* 

The Order of the Fftlci>Ti| conferred for niTlsiary merit 
onlyt is the newest of all the Japanette decorations. It 
waa established on the nth February^ ifigo. In comme¬ 
moration ofjimmu TennOf the Horn ulus of Japan. 

Demoniacal Possession. CHieete notion* concerning 
the fluperhomap powers of the fox, aod io a lesser degree 
of the badger and the dog, entered Japan duHng the early 
Middle tine or two meniluns of magic fojces occur 

in the Uji JusV’ R story-book of the eleventh century ; and 
since that time the belief has spread and grown tiU thtre is 
not an old woman in the land—or^ for the matter of thal^ 
acaredy a man either—iiho hss not some circumslHotial 
fox story to rdsle as having happened to some one ho is 
at leajat the aeqnaintance of an aequaintancc. Aa recently 
ai iBSg, a tale was widely circtiliiitcd and belteved of a foM 
having taken the shape of a railway train on the TokyO- 
Yokohama tine. The phantom train seeiticil to be coming 
towards a real train wliich happened to be mnning to the 
Dppoaitc djrectiont but yet never got any nearer to it. The 
engine-driver of the real tminp seeing at! his ajgnals to be 
useless, put on a tremendoux tipeed. The result was ikai 
the phantom was at last cauj^ht Up* when, lo and behold I 
nothing but a crushfid foa was found beneath the cnginu- 
wheels, 

l‘he natnc of auch tslea is legion. More curioiis and In¬ 
teresting is the power with which ihc&e demon foEcs are 
credited of taking up their abode in human beings in a 
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manner similar to file phenomcn.!^ of poasesaicin by evil 
BpirltJ^ so often fcfcitcil id \ti the New Testament. Dr^ 
Baelz, of tiie [mperiaL Unlveraiiy of Japan, wbo has had 
apccUt QppQrtDnitics of studying such cases in the hospital 
under his charge^ has hindly communicated to us some 
remarksp of which the follaiving m a rrfaifff 

Pc^s^efi^iDii by fcixes is a form of neA’ooa 

disorder or dduaion^ not un[:omnionly observed in Japan. 
Having entered a huinan bcingt sometfmcs through the 
breast, more often through the space between the Bngtr- 
nails and the Sesltp tht fos lives a Hfe of his own, apart 
froiti the proper self of the person who is harbouring Jum. 
There ihua results a sort of doubic entity or double cun- 
Bdousneas. The p^iraon possessed h^rs and tinderatajnda 
everything thnt the Tojc inaide says or thinks, and ihetwo 
often enga ge in a loud and violent dispute, the fox speaking 
in a voice altogether dhTerent from that which is oaiuraJ to 
the individuaL The only dilTercncc between the cases of 
pofiAcssion mentioned in the Bible and those otraerved in 
Japan la that hetc it is almost cjQClustvely wam^u thnt are 
attacked ^mostly women of the lower clasaes. Among 
the predisposing conditions may be mentioned a weak in¬ 
tellect, n superatiticos turn of mindr and such dehilitatiTig 
diseases for instance, typhoid fever. Possession never 
occurs except in such sul^ecti fis have heard of it already, 
and believ'e in the reality of its existence. 

The expEmnntlon of the disorder is nol so far to seek as 
mtght Eie supposed^ Paasesslon la evidentiy related to 
hyscerm and to the hypnotic phenDm^na which physIaJogisIs 
have recently studied with m much oire, the cause of dI 
alike being the fact T.vherejis in healthy person^ one 

holf of the brain alone is nctivciy engaged—in right handed 
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fKirsoQa Lhc left tuiir of the bralni iuid in ft:£t-hnniJcd perEDnti 
the right^leavin^ the other half to coutrihule only iti n 
general manner to the fiinctlcm of ihotightt ntfvouit ^Itc- 
ment aroyaea this other halfT And the two^-one the Drg]a.n 
of the uauiil the other the organ of the new ji^thologi^ 
cally afTccted iclf—are set over agTiinat each other* The 
rationale of posaesafon h an auto-suggeilion, an idea aris^ 
ing either with apparent spontaneity or clae from the anh- 
ject-inatter of it being talked abotit by othera in the patient's 
presence, and then Dvermaatering her w*cak mmd exactly 
ctfl happens frt hA’pnosis. In the same manner, the idea of 
the possibility of cure will often iicttjally effect the cure. 
The cure-worker ttiuat be a person of strong mind and 
power of wUU muat enjoy the patient's full conBdence. 
For this reason the priests of the NiEhiren sect, which is 
the most noperstitinus and bigoted of Japanese Buddhut 
eccts, arc the most suDCessfuI capellens of foxea. Occasian* 
ally fits and scfcama Mcoinpany the eiit of the fas. In 
all co^es — even when the fox leaves f|uietly — great pnit- 
tmtion remains for a day or two, and gometlmcH the 
patient ib uncansciouB of what baB happened* 

"To mention but one niiioDg aeveraJ cases, I was once 
called in to a girl With typhoid fever- She recovered j hut 
during her convalcflcenect she heard the women ttround her 
talk of another woman who bad a fox^ and who would 
doubtless do het bcit to pass It an to some one eise^ in 
order to be rid of it- At that moment the girl experienced 
an extraordinary lensatinUi The fox had taken posaceaion 
of her- All het efforts to get rid of him were vain* * He It 
coming] he is comingi she wnuld crji as a fit of lhc fox 
drew near, *Oh! what iball 1 do? Here he fa F And 
then, in a Etrange, dry, craciced TiTJice,thc fav w^ould apeakn 
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and mock bifl mifortunatc bostcBS. Thui mattsffl contJriij^ 
cd for fhFZ!fl tt3l a prksl of ibe J^ichiren 9?ct 

w,ta sent far. The pHest upbraided the fox atcrnJy. Tbe 
fox {ntwavJit of counaCi speakirii^: through ibe piVl*3 month) 
ar^ncd on the other stdci At last he aaiiil t * [ am tired 
of her^ [ ask no better than to tcave her* What wiU you 
gfvc me for doing so The priest asked whnt he %vonld 
take. The fox replied, natning certain cakes and other 
things, said hep most be placed t5efore the altar oF 

such and such a tcmplcr at 4 00 auch and such a 

da)% The gsrl was caoacjouft of tbs words her bps were 
made to frame^ but was powerlesB to say anything tn 
her ov^n person. When the day and hoar arrived * the 
ofTerings hargained for were taken by her relatioJia to 
the place indictited, and the fox quitted the girl »t that 
very hour* 

enrtonfl scene of a somewhat aimitnf nature may 
oceaaionuily be witnessed at Minobai the romantically 
situated chief temple of the S'icMfcn sect* s-nme three days* 
jotimey frojn Tokyi into the fnterior. There the people 5 it 
praying for hows before the gigantic stalncs of the ferociDua- 
looking gods called Ni-5, whkh arc fabled to have been 
carried thither from Kamakora m a aingLe night on the 
back of the hero Aaaini in the thirteenili century. The 
dc^titcea away their bodies bnckwaida and forwards, and 
ceaselessly repeat the same invotalionj Namn mf^hd ritigs 
Aj‘df iViifnEi f At last^ to some of the 

more nervoos among them^ wearied and excited as they 
are^ the fitatmta* eyci Bcem suddenly to start Into lifej and 
they themselves rijse wildlyt feeling a make, or maybe a 
tigeTi inside their body+ this unclean animal being regarded 
as the physical incarnation of their nina. Then, with a 
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cry, the snake or serpent goes out of thenii anJ they th<m- 
selves are left fainting on the ground.*’— 

So far Dr. Baeir. Oddly enough, we onriclven once 
had to auhthlt lo exordsin ni the haodt of Shintfl priesli. 
It was vn the atnriticiei of tS79« the great cholera year, and 
we ntfem accused by the authorities of a cerlaiii \ illage at 
which we desired lo halt of having hronghl the demon of 
cbolent with us. For, true to human nature, each town, 
each village, at that sad seaMCi, aJivaya prockinied itself 
spotless, while loudly ftccuaing aJI its neighbouffl of 
harbouring the contagion. Accordingly, after much parley, 
which toot place in the drenching min, with night 
approaching aod with the impoaaifailiiy of finding another 
shelter for many miles, some Stiintd priests were sent 
for. They am veil in their white veBtiaenls and curioualy 
curved hats, and bearing branches of i«ea In their hands. 
They formed in two lines on either side of the way, and 
between them our Uttlc party of two Europeans and one 
Jupanese servant had to walk. Afl wc passed, the priests 
waved the dripping hranches over our heads, and simck u* 
on the back with uaked Bwordi, After that, we were 
sullenly acconlEtl a lodging for the night- To the honour 
of the Japanese governnienl, let it be adtkd that when we 
leturned to TOtyO and reported ihs affair, the village 
authorities were at once deposed and another mayor nnd 
corporation set to reign in iJieir stead. 

Perhaps we ought to apologise for thus obtruding our 
own pcmonsl sulventutes oo the reader. We have only bw- 
ttoUngly done so, because it seenw to u* that the caotcism 
of two Engliahmea near the end of the tiiueleenth century 
is a litUe incident aufEciently strange to merit being put 
oji rccaris 
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XHvorce. Divorce, exlremclj coinition amang Ibc lower 
dm^acit in Japan, is rare among the upper classes. Why, 
indeed, should a fnan take the trouble to get divorced fforn 
an uncongenial when um/ wife uccupiea ioa inferior 

a position to be able to make herself a serious nuiaanret 
and when society has no ol^ection to his keeping any 
numb^ of miEtreaseB ? As for the actual law on the 
subject^ we have not been flble to ascertain il+ and are 
UTidcr the impression that It is not well-denned. Until 
the time of the late revolution, Confuclan ideas on the 
subject modelled the law. according to Confucius^ 

there are Seven grownda on whicih a man may divorce 
his wife^ They ares disobedience^ barrenness, lewd con¬ 
duct, jealou^, leprosy Of any other rfluJ and incurable 
diieane, talking too mucht and Ihievishnesfl;—in plain 
English^ a maa may send away hi* wife w'he never he gEts 
tired of her. But her rtghu as against him are lees ea- 
tensive. ConfucLan ideas being now obsolete in Japan, 
or at least obsolescent^ it may be taken for granted that 
new divorce Laws will soon be passed. 

In the year iSSB, the Uicai for which statisticfl have 
been publlahedp the proportion of divorces to martiaget 
throughout Japan was as follows : 

Maniagea : S.55 per thousand of the entire poptaldtion. 

Divorces: pet thousand. 

In other words^ one marriage out of every three ended 
in a divorce^ (See also Article on Maiekiage.) 

PiMk rrcHHHrndrd. FiltlJIlEtt^Lmd EtlimK'* Dr. H. 

In ILdI 4i Af TfiMicrtaon," rr- 

DockSf See Siucping, 

Dress. It wxtuld take a folio volume elaborately iUuq- 
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tr^itcd to do jiistiCfl !□ all the pecyltatittisa of nil the tunetie^ 
of Japanese rafttume. 

Speaking generally, it may be aaitt that the men are 
dressed jlj folioFsmt cornea a bln-cloth {fttndt^ihi] 
of bleached moslin. Xext to th\s n ahiti {Juhan) of $nk ci* 
cotton, to which ii added in winler an under-jacket 
of like material* Dntaldc cornea the gown (£inTONs7)i or in 
wintiU' two wadded gow'na and a tang kept fn 

place by a narrow sash{i5ir). On occasions of ceremony, 
there ia worn furthermore a sort of broad pair of troiivaeri.^ 
or perhapa wc ahonliJ rather my a divided skiit, called 
hakama, and a atilT coat called Aaorr* The and 

hoQri arc invariably of silk, and the Iiaon ii adorned with 
the wearer's creat in three places^ The head ii moBtly 
bare, but is Booietimes covered by a very large straw hat, 
3vhile on the feet is a kiod of Bock+ named mbit reaching 
only to the ankle, and having a separate compartment for 
the big toe. Of straw sandals there am two kinds,^ the 
movable sori used for light worku and the waraji Avhich 
are bDiind tightly rotmd the feet and used for hard walking 
onl}% People cf means wear only tJiemfpi indoora^ and a 
pair of woodeti clogs, called out^f^doois. Tbc native 
Costume of a Japanese gentleman is completed by a fan^ a 
parasol, and in his belt a pipe and tobacco-pooch* Mer^ 
dianu also wear at thdr belt what ia colled a yutele—a 
kind of portable ink-stand with a pen inside^ 

Take it nltogcthcr, the Jcipaticsc gcnllcman'^a costume,, 
and that of the ladles os well, is a highly elegant and 
sanitary one. The only dlBadvantagc is that the topping 
of the AIiiii7jio hinders a lice gait* Formerly the Japanese 
gentleman wore two swords, and his back hair was drawn 
forward in a cue over the careftilly shaven middle of the 
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flIcuU; blit both thtse rmbioiis are obsolete. The wearing 
of in public vins interdicted by law in 187aind 

the whole genti|‘ subtnIUed without a hlaw. 

Besides the laln-dolb^ which is universoJp the Tuen of cbc 
lower claBscsi Buch as coolica and nAvvies, wear a sort of 
dark cdDared pinafore over the biistt cro&sed 

with bands behind the back» They cover their legs with 
tight-fitting drawem md a sort aF gaiters 

(Jtyei/jnn}* Their cOAt^ called is marked 

on the hack with a Chinese chorOiCter or olhet Bign to 
ehow by whom they rkie employed, But jiMriAiifia-mcn 
wear the; Imppi, which Is not thus marked—that is, when 
they wear anything far in iho country districts and in 
the hot weather^ the loin-cloth is oftEn the sok gar- 
merit of the common peaplct v^^cept when they eapy a 
policeman coming round the corner to enforce the modern 
law against nudity* It is not unustial to seo a kerchleT 
{AairAiiimJti) lied over the brow, to prevent the perspiro' 
tion from running into tbs eyes, Travetlera of the middle 
and lawyer clasjses ore often to be distinguished by their 
kimono being lifted op and shoved into ttic sash behind, 
by a kind of silk drawers tailed put^hi^ by a sort of 
mitten or hand-protector called tekkor nod by a capo [kap¬ 
pa—xhs word is a corruption of the Spanish mpi$y The 
peasants wear a straw over coal (utiito) in rainy or snowy 
wcatberni 

The Japanese co&tumu for women in less different from 
that of the men than is the case with us* Beneath aJI, 
come two Httle apronJ round the loina and 

fthen the shirty and then the kimono Of kimonos 
kept in place by a thin bdt Over this li 

bound the large sash which is the chief article of 
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fcmminc Jidornm-ent. Tn oftSer to hold it n sort of 
pantcr or "Improver'^ Is provided undemeiith^ 

while m hnndMme string k^pn it isi poEition 

abov^e, Jap3ne»e wDinen bestow laviih care nu the drcsa- 
in«; of their haifn Tln;ir CQitihi and halr-pJna of tortofite- 
shell r corat, and other costly materiats ofteo represeiil 
tnaoy moothfl of their hasband'a aalariefl. Fortonattly 
atl these things^ and even dreases themsEives, czn be 
handed down from mother to daughteri afl jcweli and 
lace mn.y he in European limditj Japanese ladies^ £:i^hEons 
not changing quickly. 

A japanese lady's dress will often represent a vaNe df 
9200 , without cDDfitlrtg the omaraenta for her hair. A 
wQtfiin of the stnalfer shop-keeping class may have on her* 
when she goes o'd!: holLday^niakmgp some ^40 or $50 
worth, A gentleman will ratrly ipend on hia clothes as 
much as he lets his wife spend on hcra^ Perhaps he may 
not have on more than @60 worth. Tbenocp through a 
gradual decline io price^ we come to the cooHe'b poor irap- 
pingSt which may reprnsent as little aa ^ Even $2, 
as he istandfl^ 

Children^B dress ui more cr less a repedtion in miniature 
of that of their etdefs- Long Bivaddhng-dpthes arc not 
fn use. Young children have^ however, a htbi They 
Wear a little cap On their heads, and at their side hangs 
a Erharm-bag made out of a bit of some 

bright-coloured damask, containing » chsrm (laa^K(O^I-/i^rf^^) 
supposed to protect them from bdptg run ovcTi unshed 
away, etc» There la also generally fastened Eomewhcrc 
about their little person a metal ticket with 

their name and nddress, as a piediutidn against their 
getting last. 
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Those hflviog any acquaintance with Japan, cither per¬ 
sonal or by hearsay, will understand that when we say 
that the Japanese wor Such and such things (in the 
present tense), we speak of the native cosmrne, which 
is slDI in iaifty common use, though unfortunately no 
longer in universal use. The undignified billycocks and 
pantaloons of the West are slowly but surely Bupplanting 
the picturesque, flristDcratie-Iodhing native garb—among 
the men more especially, u almost bII ofliciala are now 
obliged to wear Eumpean dress when on duty, but also 
among the women. It seems scarcely credible, but it is 
true, that tlia Japanese imagine their appearance to be 
improved when they exchange their own costume for otifa; 
and thej- are angry with people who tell them the con¬ 
trary, In this, as in many other matters, their former 
exijuisite taste has died a sudden death. 

It wasa charming sight to see the Japanese Indies, so short 
a time ago as the ae^'enties and the early eighties dressed 
in their own costume-—ifrr««f, mind jiou, not merely hav¬ 
ing clothes on. A bevy of them at a party—for they had 
begun to come out and mis with Europeans in society—was 
a symphony of greya and browna and other delicate hues 
of Bilk and hrocude, the faultless costume being matched by 
the coy and at the same time pcrfectty natural and simple 
manner snd musical voice of the wearers. In iSS6 the 
Cotftt ordered gowns ffom Berlin-likewise coraeis, and 
those European shoes in which a Japanese lady finds it 
so hard to walk without looking aa if ahe had taken just 
a JtiUe drop too much. Of course the Court speedily found 
imitators, Indeed, as a spur to the rcealciirant, a sort 
of nohficatton was iasued, "recommending" the adoption 
of Europenn costume by the ladies of Jajian. 




In vahi the locnT Eurap-an preae cried out agaitiat the 
barbstri^m^ m vain every foreigner of taste endeavoured 
privately to peraujide his Japnneie friends not to Id their 
wives tn:ifec gnya of tbemsdves, In vain Mra, Cleveland 
and the ladieH of Arncficft wrcue publicly to point mt 
the dangers with which the oiraetj and European fashions 
generalI^T threaten ihif health of those who adopt them. 
The die waa citat wheop an the ist November^ the 

Empress and her ladies appeared in tbejr new German 
dresses at Cbkrini a Ckcus. Thit Empress herself would 
indeed look charmlTig in any garb. Would one could aay 
H9 mach for idJ thc)$c with her and for thoae that haii'e fol¬ 
lowed since f The very high£st society of Tilky^^ contains, 
It ia true, a few—a vcr>' few—women of whose dress Pierre 
Loti can say without flatteiy, *n scmme qtii 

de wise il Fari^ ef €ii P^aimeut bkn parlii** But the 
majority S No caricature couJd do jOiitiEc lo tht bad 
figures,^ the iH-fitting garments^ the screeching coloura^ that 
have mn riot during the JaGi faur ycars^ 

A curious contention is, bfjwcver, raised on the opposite 
side ; and perhaps it is a trne one. The contention £a that 
a Japanese lady li treiitcd more reflpeclTtilJy by her husband 
when she is in European drcaa than when, by relaming her 
national costame^ she seems to say to him and to the 
world : ** I belong to the old school^ and acknowledge the 
subjection of women M inferior creatUTta/' %Ve have 
ouradves noticed the same lady walk Into the room after 
her husband when dressed a la japQKmM^ but before him 
when a rittropiiKUi. Thif means a great deal* If one 
has to end Die the spectacle of Berlin tvool tippets w^orktd 
in strIpcSi of Uue, yellow, purple, brick-red^ and bottle- 
green, and of stays worn upGide dowa* it i@ at Icaet some 
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comfort to know Ifiiit th^sc grim-lookiti^ have it 

in their power to prodoce ineh tnigNlf moral eJTi^ota^ 

EorthquakoB and Voloazxooa “Oh( how 1 wish I 
could feel an earthquake T’ la geoemJly mnjong the first 
e3cclemiition5 of the neivly-landed Europcati^^ *^What ^ 
peltry sort of thing it la, considering the fuas people 
make about St tis generally his remark on his rfcopiJ 
earthquake (for thejffjnf one lie tnvariably sleeps thmiigh)ii 
Dut after the f^tli Or sucth he never wants to feel aiio^ 
thcr: and hia terror of earthquakes gnaws with length of 
residence in an earthquake-Bhaken bnd^ soch its Japan has 
been from time Immemorial. Indeedp geologists idl us that 
touch of Japan would oever have cxiBted but for the seismic 
and volcanic agency which has elevated whole districts 
above the ocean hy means of repeated eruptioriB. 

The cause of earthquakes is still obscurt. The leam&d 
incline at present to the opinioR that the causes may be 
many and ^rarinus; but the general connection between 
earthquakes and volcanoes is not contcatfid.i The ** fault¬ 
ingwhich results from elcvationa and depreseionH of the 
earth's aurfaceg tbe infdttaEiori of water to great depths 
and the consequent generation of atcam, the caving In 
of Eubtermnean hollowa^hallows themacIveH produced io 
all probability by tbenucal degradation—tbesc and other 
causes ha vs been appealed to as the moat probable. 

One highly remarkable fact is that volcanic and earth¬ 
quake Ehaken regions are almoat always adjacent to arcHs 
of depression* The groateet area of depressfon in tho 
world is the Pacihe basin; and Bccorditigly round its 
borders, from Kamebatbu through the Kuriles to Japan, 
thence through a line of small islands to the Philippines 
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and to Java, ih^rt cnanvard to Kew .^^ealand^ and right 
up thes Western coast of South ATnul-IcaT ia grouped 
the fnighlLcst array of vokanoei that the world containa^ 
Another fact of interest rs the ^alcr ocCurrencts of 
caitbiituikos during the winter moDthSi Thia haa been 
explained by Dr. Knott aa the reatilt of the antmal peri¬ 
odicity of two ivell-kfiDwti mctcorologicnl phcnomeni— 
namely I anew accqmulationa over canlincntaJ ureas, and 
barometric gradients,^*'" 

The Japaneaev like most other oationffi bad perforce 
Hubmltttd to the of earthqiiakca« without at¬ 

tempting to inveatigatc the tnuae^ of earthquakes aeJenti* 
hcally* A El they had done waa to CDJleE:| anecdotes and 
^yper^titiona connected with the aubjccti one of the 
most popular of which Latter (popular Indeed In many 
parts of the world bc&ides Japan) is that earthquakes 
are due to a large aubterranean fish W'hich wriggles 
about whenever it wakea up. As for Japanese history^ it 
Ei p ccmCatcnalioD of eanbqtiHke di^astem, Eotceed^l only 
by those which have desolated South America. 

With the advent of the Iheorcb'catly minded European^ 
a new era was InHuguraied* A society named the Seiamo- 
logical Society of Japan wai started in the spring of 
iSSo, chiefly thiough the eObrts of Professor John Milne, 
F. R. S., who has ever stticc devoted all hii energies to 
wirestling with the prohlenu which earthquakes, earth oi- 
dilations^ e^rth currentSp and aeiamic smd vokank phe¬ 
nomena generailyp supj^y in such perplexing quantity^ 
Latteriy^ XOOt the Japanese government has dent a help¬ 
ing hand by the establish men t of a chair of scjicnolagy 


* Si* M* paper aa Ih* uilqKt tn Vfll* fX. Pjift I, nf Ite “Tlwai^±iDHi if 

■ aAkMti!klDj[kHl Eddetj brf JcfiA.*' 
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in ihe ImperiaJ Universily, and of several htjndreds of 
obseri'Jng Stations all over the empire—an etnptfc re- 
memberj dotted tvlth no Jess than Jtfty^orie Bekive votcanoest 
and etepenencin^ ntout five hundred ahocta yearJy« 

Can earthquakes he prevented ? If they cannot be pre- 
vetited, can they at ieaal be foretoUi ? Both these ques- 
tione must nnfortunatcly be ansxvered in the negative. 
Still, certain practical rcsnfts have been omVed at by Mr, 
Milne and his fcJlow-workefs, which are by no in cans 
to be despiiicd. It is now possible to make what ia 
called a '■ociamic survey" of any given plot of ground, 
and to indicate which locatitics w'lll be least liable to 
shocks. It boa also been shmvn that the complete 
isolation of the foundations of a building ficrni the surface 
of the soil oUuins for the building comparative immunity 
from damage. The reason la that the surface shakes 
more than the »d;acetit lower layers of the soil, Just as. 
if sweral billiard-balls be placed in a row, an impulse 
given to the first one will make only the last one fly oft; 
white those in the middle remain nearly motiontess. For 
the same reason, it is dangerous to build near the edge 
of a did. To architects, again, various hints have been 
given, both from experience accumulated on the spot, 
and Mao from that of Manila and other earthquake-shaken 
l«aJitics. The passage from natural to artificial vibra¬ 
tions being obvious. Professor Milne has lieen led on to 
the invention of a machine which records, after the man¬ 
ner of a aetsmograph, the vibrations of railway trains. 
This machine keeps an automatic record of all the mations 
ofa train, and serves to delect IriEfnIarities occurnng at 
crossings and points, as also those due to want of ballaat, 
(defects in bfidgei* and la dii. 
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Thus^ imperfect um it still i«i imperfeet as the hftturt of 
the case way perhitps condemn il ^waya to rctnaifip ihc 
science of scismoto^y had already borne prictical fruit in 
effecting a saving of tens of thoiiaande of dollars. To 
thn^ who arc interested in sclainoinctera and ^eismO' 
graphsi in earthquake mpps and earthquaki; catalogues, 
in Beiamic aarveys, in micro&eiBtns, earth trEmors, earth 
puljaatjon 9 r nnd generally in earth physics^ wc recommend 
n periiftai of the ‘^TranaacUons of the Sclimokigical 
Society cpf Japan,'- of which fourteen voltimed have been 
published, and of the vnlume entitled ** EarthquBkes," by 
Prtifcaaor Milne in thei International ScicnLille Scried 
Volume IKj Part I[, of the ^vSersmoIngical Trandactiond ^ 
ia EpnciaJty devoted to the volcaooci of Japnn^ and con¬ 
tains a tnass of atatistic^, anecdotes, Eiistorlcai detaila, 
and Uiusirations—each individual volcanOt from the north- 
ernmoat of the Kurilea down to AaO^San in Kynahii, 
which la the largest crater in the worldp being treated of 
in detaiL Thc*^^#ij^i Kttmiiun Roku'* and the 
KeiuhHti Shi^* are capitally illustrated Japanese occountB 
of the great earthquake which wrecked Yeda in iSsj. 
Lovera of the ghaatly will ecarch long before they find 
anything mom to their taste than the delineations there 
given of itieti arid women precipitated out of windows, 
cut in two by Calling beams^ bruised, smashed, Exnprisoned 
in cellars, ovcrtnkcn by tidal wavci^ or worse stillp burnt 
alive in one of the great hres caused by the cuddEUi 
overturning of thousands of candles and brasiexi all over 
the city* Truly these are grues^ome books. 


EdaoatiozL During the Middle AgeSj education was 
in the hands of the Buddhist priesthood. The temples 
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were the idiaolfl, the Bubjctd must jfisi«tG<| on wda the 
Buddhist Siltras. The accession of the Tokugmva family 
to the ShC^ite {A. D. tfioj-tSfi?) brotight with it a 
change. The educated elaasca became Confucianiat. Ac- 
co^mgly the Copfuemn Claseica-the "FDiir Boolsa^' 
and the “Five Canona"—tvere mstallcd in the place of 
honour, kpmt by heart, commented on as carefully as 
in China itself. Besides the Chinese Classics, instruc* 
lion was given in the native history and literature. Some 
few ardent students picked their way through Dutch 
taofa that had been begged, borrowed, or atoJen from the 
Ho^andera at Naga^abi. or bought, for their weight in 
go , Of the sake of the pnedcsB treasures of medical and 
other scientific knowledge known to be concealed in them, 
ut such devotees of Jiuropean learning were forced to 

“intost 

mcredibk ddficolties. For the government of the day 
wn on all things foreign, and more than one sboIolb 
student „pia,ed by hi, death the crime of airiving to 
indicate lctltnv[c[Jg&. “ 

'n of educa* 

tion cnimhled away, indeed, even before tfi6S the leam- 

mg of foreigi, languages, especially English, had been 
tacitly connived aL A complete reform wm initiated-a 
ch r liues-and it was carried out at first 

Un^emity of Japan i. the representative and heir of 
«tera] colleges which were fiarmed in T6k>^ some twenty 
ago^w Lomguage College, a Mei^csl ColC*! 

-So »he same time, primary in- 

^tion was bemg placed on a new Usis, and specially 
promising lads were sent across se« to acquire Wester^ 
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laafnifig at itv aoiircc. Whan not allowed to go abroad^ 
even ^vclE-born young men were bappy to black the aboM 
of aomc fore^gIi familyp in the hope of being abre to pEck 
op icraps of foreign langttngei and foreign umoncrap 
Some of the more enterpriEing loak French [eavti and 
aniLiggted themselvcia on board homeward-bound Mbipa, 
Thia was how—to mention but two well-known instances— 
the adventurous ltd and Tnouei entered on the 

career which has led them at East to become ministers 
of state. 

The following Btatistics concerning the present condition 
□r education Id Japan are taken from the official report for 
iSSSj which is about to be pnblished :— 
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The University incliidini five EsccUios^ □amcljv Lnwj 
Lilcmtnre^ Science^ Engineering, and Modicine, The 
College of Medicine Is under exclaiivcly Oennan infiaence, 
thcnigEi there are slso Jnpane&e profesaora* The other 
cQlleges have profeSBons af various nationaJItiei^ chiefly 
Japancsti Gernuin, and English The student! ntimber 
over EQvcn hundred i Other importartt educstional esta- 
Hishments started and supported by the govcrntnttit are 
the Higher Norma] School, the Higher Commercial Scliool, 
the Technologioil School the Nobles' Schoolj the Naval 
jaud MULtarj* Academies in Tofeyd^ and six Higher Middle 
Scboola in the provinces. Them are aUa nnmeroaB targe 
private colleges, of which the beat-known ii the Kcid 
Gijilm* Its director, Mr, Futmaaivai is a real power In the 
land. WritiJig with admirable cJeamcas, puHLahing a 
popular newspaper, net keeping too far ahead of the times. 
In of Christianity to-day because its adoption tnight 

gain for Japan the good wiU of Wcaltrn nations^ all eager¬ 
ness for Baddhiapi to-tnorrow becatiaa Boddhiat doctrinea 
can be better reconciled with thr^se of cvolulioii and develop- 
men I, pro and anti-foreigfi by torus, infiuisitive, clever* not 
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GvcrbatTnatcd with judicial calmness, this eminent private 
fichonlmaster, who ms^ht be minister of eclucationj but 
who has consistently refused all office, is the intcnectual 
father of half the young ttien who now fit! the TJiiddle 
and lower posts sn the government of Japan. 

From Mr, FuVuiraivni who leads Young Japan in ostenta¬ 
tiously denying the importance of all religious dogmas. Is 
a long step to the missicmnriesj with wiiom school-teach Eng 
is of cotirse andUaiy to profrElytism. Among their schO’ 
las lie establishments, the Meiji Gakuin ni Tokyfi and the 
Ddshisha at Kyflto, both founded under American auspices, 
may be selected for notice. The latter has recentty been 
raised to tht status of n Cbristian University. 

Female education is officially provided for by the High 
School for Girls, the Peeresses" School, the female section 
of the Higher Normal School^ etc., etc. Nor in even the 
most cursory ertumeration of the educational initltutions of 
the cotintiy^. Is it possible lo omit a reference to the Edu¬ 
cational Society of Japan, which, as perhaps ihc mmit 
successful of all the many Japanese learned societieBp 
does honour to the judgment and mpnagcmctit of ita 
Origmator* Mr* Tiuji ShinjT, now and for many years 
Vice-Minister of Educai]on, ^ . 

The leading idea of the Japanese Governincnt in all its- 
educational improveniEfits, la the desire to assimilate the 
national waj's of thinking lo those of European countries^ 
How great a measure of success has already been attained, 
can he best gauged by comparing one of the surviving old* 
faahiDned literati of the TempO period fA^ D, l&5o™lS44)| 
with an intelligent young man of the new schooh brought * 
up at the University or at Mr. Fuknjawa's* The two seen 
to belong to diicrcut worlds. At the same time it is deaf ♦ 
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th 4 t no c^orts, however [irduptL$, c^n nuke the European- 
iaation complete. In cHect, what im the situation I AU 
the nations of lha West havep broadly speaking, s common 
paatj q common fund of idcas^ from which e verytlijerg 
thiit they have and evei^'thing that they are springs 
natorallyp as part qf a currelaied ivhqle—one Roman 
Empire in th^ background » dub Chiietian religlnn at the 
centre, one gradual emancipalloo, first from feudalism 
and next from absolutism, worked dot or now in process 
of being worked out logetheTp one an, one muascT one 
kind of idiomp even though the w^ordn expressing it varj- 
from land to land. Japan slandj beyond this pale, be¬ 
cause her pajii has been lived thmogh undt^r conditlona 
altogethef dliferenL Chkna is her Greece and Rome, 
Her Ifiingtiage Is tiol Aryan, as even Russians Lfl« AUu- 
juDEia E^miliar from one end of Chriatendom to the other 
require a w^hole chapter of commEntaiy to make them at 
all intelligible to a Japanese studentp w'ho often has natp 
even therit any words corrcBponding to thecae which ti is 
nought to translatei So w^eli is this fact uodErslood by 
Japanese educators that it has been customary of late 
^^ears to impart most of the highirr brunches of know- 
^ ledge through the medium of the English Jangqige^ This, 
' ,h< 3 u/everp ii an cnorEnOirs ndditiana] weight hung round 
^ the student'a neck. For a japaneae to be taught through 
the medium of English la'infinitely harder thsu it would 
be for English Eads to be taught through the medium of 
Latinp as Latin does notp after aUg difikr ep vety^ widely 
lu spirit Iram English. It la, so to aay^ English in other 
words, Bui between English and Japanese the gulf fixed 
U BO wide and gaping that the student's mind must be 
for ever on the stretch. The simpler and more idiomatic 
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the English, the mare it taxes hia pawers of caitipre- 
henslottH 

It la difficult to see any way out of this Alt 

the greater, therefare, h the pfaise due id a body of 
educators who fight on au bmvdy* and on the whole so 
aucccsarally.. As for, the typical Japanese atudent^ he 
belonga to that class of youths which is tha aGhoolmaster'a 
delight—tDiDpliantp Intelligent, defftreiitial, atUEllooa almoat 
to c3cCeB!i> Hifl only marked ^uk £a a lendeticy cominDn 
to all Hubordlnai^ in Japan—a tendency Co wish to steer 
the ship himself, ** Ptease^p Sir, ive don't want to read 
American history any more. Wo wunt to read how Lai- 
loans are madc^-' Such is a spedmen of the requests 
which Bverj^ teacher In Japan must have had lo listen to 
o%^er and over again. No country has hitherto been bo 
little democratic a& jRpan in government. No country has 
been so democratic in everything else. 

Moab.^rrrammi'a^rd* Tlhr BTinnat" Repoft pFUm !II]D»tH of SUIl fpf EJtl- 
^fciJlDin.'** Eod the +“ Citcadiira.^ uf tli« E.riiLfcjTmUy .Btiil iJht W.hwt t^Hcitfaniil 

|q^t:tuUnAH. 

EK—EE, These letters, which appear over the dcsor of 
many a forwarding agenej' in fnodcm Japan, stand for the, 
English word cypress/" 

Beoterioiain. When nn EDgllshman or American heara 
the word “esoteric" mentioned, the first thing, probably, 
that comci into bis head is Buddhism^ the second the 
name of Mr. Sin nett or of Madame Blavatsky^ Mattoni* 
stand somewhat dificrently in Japan^ Not reJigfpn onlyi 
but every art liere la or has be*m esoteric—poetry,, music, 
porcelain-ms-kingf fencing, even bone-Setting, and cookery 
Itself. Hsotericism is not a unique mystery stirouding 4 
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ftpcciat cJiW of eobjifcta, U ia 0, gcntraJ attiiud* ihfl 
mind at a certain stagCf nnd a vciy natural attitude tOQ, 
om takes the trouble to look into it. Ordioary men do 
not wear their heaita on tbek sleeve* fur dftWfi to peck at. 
Why should an artist do so with his art f Why should he 
desecrate hii arl by initiating unworthy persons into its 
principles ? Nor is It merely a question of advisability^ or 
of delicacy and good laetc* It is a queHtiop of poaHihIHty 
and Lmposflibility. Only Eympathetk pupili am fitted by 
nature to understand ceftam Ibingm; and certain things 
can only be taught by word of mouthy and when the spirit 
moves otic+ Moreover, there cotnes the question of niflnc)\ 
Esoteric teaching of the lower art* may be raid to have 
peifonncd, in old dayilp the futicljons of our modem Bystem 
of patents. 

Such arei it would seeiUp the chief heading! of the 
subject, conbidered in the nhstiacU Fill them out^ if you 
pl^sct by further reHectlon and further research; and if you 
wish to talk to your Japanese Iriends about esotericism, 
remember the hiscihating wards hidsUf secret tradition ; “ 
hijuIiUf ** secret art; and oitugiV ** ioner myslerles," w^hidi 
play a notable part in Japanese historj and literature. 

Many arc the stories lofd of the faithful constancy 
.with which Initiation into hidden mystericfl has been 
sought. Early in the tenth century thert Jived a great 
iquaician^ a nobleman named Hahuga-no-Sammi^ But 
one Semi-M am was a greater muiiCEan stilL He dwelt In 
retijnement, with no other companion but hli Jute, and them 
was a melody of which he alone had the secTetH, tlakags 
^ a* he may he sty led for ahortoess^ sake—went every even¬ 
ing for three years to liiten at Semi'* gate, bui in vain» 
At lastj one amunm atsht+ when the wind was soughing 
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thiDu^h (he and the znooq w&s lialf^hiddcd by ^ 

cloud, Haku^^a hoard the ma^ic &traiua begm^ an dp when 
they cea^cdr he heard the player exclaim, " Alaa 1 that 
there shauld [je nonE tp whom I tijaght hand pn thi^ 
precious pG&scSfiion 1 ' rhcjEupon Habu^a ttiok cDuragc. 
liecnletedthe hermitage, pFPatrated himsel/p dcetared hii 
naiiie and rant, and humbly implarod to be received by 
Semi S3 his dlscaple, Thia Semi cone^uied to, and gra- 
dually revealed to him all the ionermost recesses of his art+ 
The story, whether true or nn^, h a tavoiirile one with 
Japanese painters, 

Undoubtedly authentic, and vei^^ dllTerenl in its tenor^ 
IS the tale of Kal& Tamikichi, a manulaclujfer of porcelam 

the begin ning of the cighteejilh century. Hia master* 
Tsuganc Bunzaemonp who oivned a kiln in the province of 
Ow^ari, envied the skill pf the Karatsu porcelain-makcra In 
the uflG of blue and white, and fiaa detertnined to penetrate 
their secret. Accordingly he succeeded ip arranging a 
marriage between one of his pupils, iCatft Tamfksehi, and 
the daughter of the chief of the Karatsu people. Kata, 
thus taken into the iamily in so di&tant a province, w^as 
regarded as one of tlicmaelves and admitted into their full, 
est confidence. Things went on quietly for years, during 
whi ch he became the hither of several children. A t last, one 
day * Kata expressed a longing desire lo revisit the scenes of 
his childhood and to enquire after hJa old mast'^r, A'oihing 
doubting, the Karatsu people let him go. But when be 
reached Owari, he disclosed to his former master all 
lhat he bad learnt at Karatau, ihc cousequcuce of which 
was that the Ownri porccliiia was greatly improved, and 
obtained an immense sale id the neighbouring market of 
Osaka, the richest m the empire. When this came to the 
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ears of the Karatsu psopk^ thty wm a d much enrnged that 
they KaUd'a vife and chitdreit to he crudHcd« He 

himEelf died a raving lunatic. 

Since the latter part of the hliddle Agea, the i^cneral 
prevaJence among the upper classea of idle neae^ and 

a cuperstItLous veoeTatlon for the pas^t, e%'en m trivial mat- 
terSf together with a (ovc of myatcryi produced the most 
puerile ^hiEna. For instance^ the Court nohlca at Kydto 
kept to themselves^ with all the apparatus of esoteric ism, 
the interpretation of the names of three birds and of three 
plants mentioned In an ancient book of poetry called the 
No sacrarnertt could have been more Jealously 
guarded from impious hands^ or rather Kps^ But when 
the great schotar^ ^fotnorl^ disdaining aft niumbD-junibOi 
brotight the light of true philologicfll critidsm to bear on 
the texts in question^ In and behoJd I one of the mystcriotia 
birds prCFi-cd to he none other than the famillDr w-agtaih the 
second remained difTicuJt to Hx accurately, and the third 
name W’aa not that of any purtietilar species^ bnt merely a 
general expression signifying the myriad little birds that 
twitter in Bpriiig- The three myBlerioua trees w^cfc equally 
common'place- 

Foolish as the three bird Ecctet was (and it was but 
one oEDong a hundred inch), it had the power to save the 
life erf a brave general, tlosokatva Yaaal^ who, being 
besieged In A. tX iSoo by a son of the fumauG ruler Hide- 
yusiiL^ was on the point of seeing his gatrison starved into 
.1 surrender. This came to the cars of the Mikndo; and His 
Majesty I btiowing that Hosokawa was not only a vvarrior, 
but ft learned man, well-versed in the mysteries of the 
Koiinihft—Xhtce birds and all—and fearing thnt Ihis^ 
inestimubtc store of eruditLon might pedsb with hiin and 





be lost to the wmlil for ever, eiterted his pcJ^gnaj influence 
tu such good Effect that an edict was Issued cDinmaiidlrL^ 
the atucking army to relire. 

Viewed a cntical stxndpamt, ChiotiSc and Japanese 
esotcHci well deserve thorough investigation hy eoitib 
competent hind* We aursdves do not think that much 
would be added thereby to the w'orld'a stare of wisdom. 
Bui we do think that a flood of light would he shed opon 
some of ihe most curious nooks and crannies of the human 
mind. 

Bta, The origin of the or Japanese pariahsp is 
altogether obscure. Some see in ihcin the desccodants of 
Korean captives, brought to Japan duTin|^ the wars of the 
ktlcr part of the sixteenth ceninty- By others they are 
cansidercd to be the illegitimate descendants of the cele¬ 
brated generatia^imo YodioEnOt who lived as far bade as 
the twelfth century-. Even the etymology of the name 
Is a subject of dispute among the teainedt some of whom 
believe it lo he the Chinese compound €-ta ii If, “ defile- 
mtnt abundant,** while others derive it from e-iori 

food-catchers," in allusion to the slsughteriDg of cattle 
and other animals, whicht together with skinning such 
animals, digging criminals- graves, and similar degrading 
occupations^ constituted their tticuns of livelihood* We 
ourselves Incline to date back the first gradual organiisatiou 
of the cia as a leparate class to a very early period [udetd— 
fiay the Hventh or eighth ceaiuiy—-when the intmductign 
of Buddhism had caused all those who iverc connected in 
any way with the taking of life tn be looked on w ith horror 
and disdain^ 

The legal distinction between the Ha and other persona 
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of the lower orders abolished on the tith Octoberi 
at which time the oMcfaJ census as 

the namber of ita prt3pcrl7‘ SO called^ and ^2^ Soo as 
the Laul nuoaber of outcasts of aJI descriptions^ 
of the €ta has naturally aurvivcd the abolition of their 
legs] disabllitJes. It is a IkvoLinte theme of eonlemponiry 
novelists, one of whoitii EochO^ has excellently adapted 
the plot of Wmtie CoULom^ Mafplakn'* to the 

Japanese life of oar day^ by sahstitaling for the courtesan 
of the English original a girl who had degraded herself by 
many'ing an fta. 

naah “Tbi Maid^ii inj Ihc lUj-uiuniii," ui Vefc I fill 

IwpM^^ 

Eur^ems. Half-castes arc often called Etirasiani, from 
thefr being haif-Eii/opeans and half-Asiatics or 
They are as a rule delicatCi and the girls are cftexi pretty^ 
though alwayii betraying in their eyes the secret of their 
mixed origin. Eurasians usually resemble the Japanese 
mother rather than the Emopean father, in accordance 
With the general physioEogical iaw~ whereby the fair parent 
gives way to the dark. The time that has elapacd since 
Japanese Eurasians began to become numerous is not long 
enough to inform us whether tliii iHiKCfl race will enduref 
or whethexj as SO often hapj;wns Ip such cases, ft will die 
out in the third or fouith genemtion. 

EhctordtorlaUty. Exlcrritadaliiyi nr cstia-itETitorLaiity, 
as It is Called hy uetTa-particular speakers, is the exemptinn 
of the foreigners reaiding in a country from the action of the 
laws cf that country^ This exemption exibts both in China 
and Japan. Thuii if m Englishnian commita a munler^ ha 
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IS tried, not fay nny Japanese jndge, hut by ihe nearest 
British caasulur court. In civil cases where one partv is a 
Japanese and the other a foreigner, the suit u carried into 
the court of the defcndnnt'a nationality. If 1 wjini to sue 
a Japanese, I must sue him in a Japanese courti but a 
Japanese sues me in the British court. 

ExterritorUtityt clsimed thirty years ago as the only 
morfws eivendi which could render the cristence of civilised 
Christian beinga endurable in the Japan of those days, has 
since then been violently assailed hy some as unjust to 
Japan, whose independent sovereign rights it is heJd to 
infringe. Thus, the partisans of exterritoriality found 
their arguracats on alleged practical ntlliiy, whereas its 
opponents argue deductively frenn considerations of abstract 
right. For n long time mnst foreigners were in favour 
of BKterritDriality, and almost all Japanese sgalnsl it. But 
unce i8Sg not a few Japanese of the educated clasac* have 
pne over to the exterritorial camp, because they fear that 
if the more poshing European rare be allowed free access to 
every part of tlwt country-, the mines, the industries, and 
finally the land itself will pass Into foreign handB. We do 
not purpoM to discuss this thorny (jnesrion. It has already 
been discussed to satiety in the local press-wrangled 
about, preached about, mved about. The new-comer who 
Wishes to maUr himaelf agreeable is advised not to touch 
upon the exterritoriality controversy. All residents are 
Utterly sick and weary of h. 

Fairy-Tales. The Japanese have plenty of fairy-tales- 
hut the greater number can be traced to a Chinese, and 
several of ihew again to a Buddhist, that is, to an Indiau, 
source. Among the moat popular are " LTMhima," " Mo- 
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molarO,” The BiiitJe of the Mankey and the Crab/^ 
<<The Ton^e Cwt SparroWt"* *'TKe Mous^'b Wedding,*" 
** The Old ^faii whQ Made the TretB to " The 

Crackling Mountain/* and “The Lucky Tcft-Ikcttle.’* 

Though ft U coavctiient to Eipeak of il3fc«e atonea as 
** Ikiry-taica/" Mriea ptoperly so^uLled do not appear in 
tbcnid [nstead of hiirictp there nne goblins and devilB, 
together \yi\h fojee, cats, and badgersp posscaged of super^ 
human powers for working cviL Wc fffcl tliat we are in 
A fairy-land altogether foreign to that whkh gave Europe 

Cinderellaand “Puss m Baotfl**—no less foreign to 
that which produced the gorgeously complicated mnrv^ele of 
the “ Aiuhiaja Nights/' 

Bdu b«. ■- Hh Jlf*KH SttTkK,^*' pirUji£wif bf KetlSTPtUf 

MJdbcdi'l ^Ti 3 n i!if Old /Afnuv,'* latlei: put of VdL I-—OtlA*" ji^izneu. Fmbrj 
OWflBTJiiM TiOw Iw Ltti!# PHipfc.- 

Fashionable Crazoa. Japan stood stiU fio tong that she 
has to move quickly and often mWj to make up for lost 
time* Every year or two there |« a new cra^re^ over which 
the nitionp or at least that part of the nation which r^idca 
In T 6 ky 5 | gotiB wild far a season. The thief crazes 
witnessed during the last seventeen years are as followa:— 
Thts was the rabbit year. There are none of 
these little quadrupeds in Japan. Hence, when imported 
Bs cufioaities, they fetched IncrcdibTe pneesi Ab much as 
Siooo was sometitnes paid for a single specimen. Specu- 
latiQOB in $400 and S500 rabbits were of daily occur¬ 
rence. In the following yeaTp tS74p the government put a 
capiUtian tas on rabbiti^ the price fell in consequence from 
dollarB to cents, and the luckless rabbit-gamhien were 
ruined in a znomeni. 

1B74-5. Cack-iighting, 








1*6 FUM Piety, 

iSjS-y, The {Rhod^a a plant wflli 

bright Ttd berries. 

iSfiz-^p PrEnting diction^ricd Jind other worbs by amb* 
acrlptian# Many of thc^e literaiy enterpriMfl turned oat 
to be fraudijlcnt^ and had to be dealt with by the police. 
About 1883 waa aUo the great time for founding sqcielje«i 
learned and olhenrke, 

1884. Boating on the River Sumida. 

1SS5. Vefocipedes, and the Rhodra jafenica again; ako 
whist^ which the Japanese call ^oroni/K, m corruption 
□f Dor word trump*** 

Waltzing and gigantic fLuierala. During these 
years there waa &Isa^ in official circles* an epidcinic of 
what was locally known as the German measleap"^ 

1887* Meamerisin, table-turning, and plEtnchclte* 
jSS 8* Wrestling, to which the then prime mitiister^ 
Count Kuroxia^ led the fashion. 

1889. stock companies^ A general revival of all 

native Japanese amuBejtients, Japanese costume, anti- 
foreign agitation, etc, Thia wni the great year of reaction. 

mifU Piety.* Filial piety It the virtue far £X££li£tt^t of 
China and Japan^ From it springs loyaltyt which is but 
the childlike obedience of a tubjecl to the Emperur, who 
isregarded^ In Chinese phrase^ as the father and mother 
of bi* people." On these tivo fundamental virtues the 
whole fabric of society is reared* Accordingly, one of the 
gravest darigera to Japan at the present time arises fram the 
sudden importstiem of om lesi patrlatcbal Western ideas on 
these pomts« The trsditiDnst basis of morality is sapped. 

* rn h?, « BWf* oyw^UL 

t la Japiniab of rXgMA 
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Filial Piety. 

There arc no greater favourites with the people of Japan 
tlian the Fouf-and-Tivcnty Parapma of Filial Piciy" 
{^i-ja-shi whOiSB qiiainl acts of virtue Chmefic legend 
relates. For instaoEe, one of the Faraeotm had a cruel 
fiSLepniotlitr who was very fond of {jBh. Never repining 
fit her hars.h treatment of him, he by down naked on the 
Iroren fitirface of a bke. The mrinth of hijs body tnclted 
B hub in the ice^ at which two carp came up to br^lhe. 
These he caught and before hh stepmother. Another 
ParagoUi though of tender years and having a ddicate akin* 
Insisted on alcepifig tincovercd at nlghtr m order that 
the mosquiicvea should fasten on him alonej and allow his 
parents to ulmtlher undisturbed. A thirdi w'ho was very 
poor, determined to buo' child slivci in order ta 

have more food wherewith to support hb aged mother, but 
was rewarded by heaveo with the diacov'crj' of a vessel filled 
ttfith gold, on which the whole family lived happily ever 
Hflcr. A fourth, who was of the female sex. enabled her 
father to escape, tvh.de she dung to the jaws of the tiger 
which was about to devour him. But the drollest of all 
b the Etaty of Roraishi. This Paragon, though seventy 
years old, used to dress In baby'a clothes and sprawl aboHit 
upon the floor. His object was piously to delude hla 
parents, who were really over ninety years of nge, into the 
idea that they could not be so veiy^ old after all, seeing that 
they still had such a puerile sodp 
T hose teaders who wish to katn all about the rejiiainirig 
nineteen Paragons should consult Aoderson^t ** Catalogue of 
JapanESe and Chinese Paintings," page 171. where also an 
illoatmtion of each b given* The Japanese have establlsb- 
ed a set of Fflur-and Twenry Native Paragoni ’ {HoacM 
ATd) of their own, hut these are less popular. 








Plowfira. 

The first quMiion a European will probably asJt or. being 
told of the lengths to which filial piety is carried in the 
Far-East is: how can the p.vcnu be so atotij-bearted as 
l» ihmk of allowing their children thus to sacrifice them- 
Be ves But auch a consiikmlJcin never occurs to a Chinese 
or Japanese mind. That children should sacrifice them, 
selves to their parents h, in the Far-Eastern view of 
tl^ngs. a principle as indxaputuhJe sb the duty of men to 
cede the beat of everything to women is with us. Far- 
Eastern parents accept their children’s aacrifices nmeh aa 
our woman accept the Jhjnt «at-wiih thants perhaps, but 
as a matter of course. No text in if,a Bible raises so 
much prejudice hem against Christianity ns that which 
commands a man to leave his father and mother and 

'‘ There I you b« it/' cscUims the 
nrxt..Chnstmn Japanese, ^ 

Baiti trut It wi5 an immiUF^l rcrligion/' 


nownrs. An enemy has said that Japanese fiowera 
have no scent. The assertion iaincornct; witness the 
p ura-Uossom, the wild nase, and the many bweet-sraellins 
Idles and o^hids. Bui granting even^for the sate of 
yguraent, if for nothing more-that the fk^agmuce of 
flowen, greets one less often in Japan than at home 
It must be flJlowed on the other side that the Japane« 
show a more genuine appreciation of flowers than we do. 
The whofo popufation turns out several times in the year 
for no outer purpose than to visit place, which are noted 
for certain ^da of blossoms. It i, round these that the 
oational hohday-matings of the most holiday. loving of 
nations revolve, and no visitor to Japan ahuutd fail lo 
«e one or other-all. If posaibie_of these charming 
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flowed’ feativaJ^* The prijicipal Howeis cultivated Id T^^kyA 
are;— 

The plum^LlDasotDf which comcii inta flower iLhout 
ihs end of JanuaQ% and lasts on into %fajeh ; 

the cberr)’^hloaGam^ firet haJf of April l 

the trec-pcony, end of Apr[l or begianiDg of May; 
the wistariat firat week in May; 

the iris, hrst week in June ; 

the lotUBf early in August; 

the chryflantheinunii hrst three wceki of 

NovembEr i 

the maple (far the Japan esc indude bright leaves under 
the general designation of I’loweri)^ ail Novembcj. 

The Japanese care hut little far aoine flowers which 
to Hurcipeans Cdnunend themselves ms the moat beaulifiiJi 
and they make much of others which we shouLd scarcely 
notice. AH sorts oT conBlderatinns come Into pluy besides 
mere look-Bee** {il w'c may for once he allawed to use a 
coDvenient Pidjin^EngHah tc™). The msignifiicsnt blos¬ 
som of the straggling Icspedeaa shrub U a favourite^ on 
account of aticicnt poetic fables loucbing the amqurs of the 
leapede^d as a fair maiden, and of the stag her lovcr^ The 
camellia ta DcgTcctcd^ because it is considered unlucL^'. It 
ia considered unlucky, because its red blossoms fall whole 
in a way which re min da peopIc^—at least it reminda Japan- 
eacT people—of decapitated heads. And so an Ln other 
cosc&i It ia impossible to etnimierate alL 

A very enrioua fiight ia to be E«n at DangoaaLa m 
Tokyo at the proper acoson^ It coniists of ehiy'santhe^ 
mums worked into all sorta of ahapea—men and godaii 
boats, bridges, castles^ etc-i etc« Generally seme historis^ 
or myib&togj'cal scene is portfayedi nr else some labicati 
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frotn a popular drarna. Theft, too, may b* seen very fine 
chryaanthcmuir^a uunatuni^ though not quUe such fine ones 
SB the iiit€ of ToleyO society la admitted to gaat on once 
a year in the old palace at Akaaaka^ and after having pnet 
seen vrhich no one will again speak of the chrysanthemuftLs 
at the Temple in London, The laers variety is aipaalng. 
There la not only every cobui\ but every shapt« Some 
of the bloKSDtns are Immense—larger ncrosa than a 
man^s hand can airetchn Some are like large anoiiv'-halls^ 
the petals all smooth, and tumed in one on the top of the 
other* Others resemble the tousled head of a Scotch 
terrier* Some have long rilamentis atretched out like star- 
fish, and some^ us if to cotmterha lance the gianti, 
have their petals atrophied into mere drooping haira* Biit 
the strangest thing of all is to see five or sijt kinda* of 
^'ariooft colours and Biiea, growing togeUier on the same 
plant^a nOtNsgay with onty one Btem—the reault of 
judicions grafting* Of the sami kind of bb^ma, as 
many as six hundred odd have been known to be prodnecd 
on one plant. Last November^ though the« was no plant 
quite so phenamenalp there were Several with over two 
hundred and over three hundred blossoms. One had four 
hundred and aeventcem. In other caaea the triumph is jtut 
the opposite way. The whole energies of a pLant are 
made to en n centra le on the production of a single blossom* 
But then what a blofisom t A taivny^ duhevellcd monster^ 
perhaps, called « Sleepy Head ffor each variety has some 
quaint name), or else the ‘‘ Golden Dew," or the White 
Dragon^ or the "tiahers Lantern^—a dark russet this— 
or the ** Robe of f’eather&j'” a richly clustering pink and 
white, or loveliest of all, the ‘^Starlit Xight^^—n delicately 
fretted creature, looking like Icdaud moss covered with 
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hoaT-frdBt^ Such rcaolta A.re ahLaitied atily hy the AC- 
cuEniiliited toil af ycartT and eapecmny by care, repeated 
many dailyj during the s^even mantha that precede the 

period of Such care h anipi/ rewnrded; far 

ihc ch(y4anthernuni ia a flower which will last acveral 
Weeks if duly sheltered from the early frOAta. 

BouqueL-maklog is not left in JapAn as it Is in Europe, 
to individual caprice. European a are, In this respccl, 
wild children of nature. The Japaneae have made an art 
□f It, not tfl say a adence. Indeed, they invoke the aid of 
Confucianism itieifp and arrange nowers philosophically, 
with due regard to the actit^ and passive principles of 
nature, and in obedience to certain traditiDildl rules whirh 
have been jealously handed down in the various Eower- 
achoala ever since Sen-no-Rikyu hrat taught the art jn 
the sixteenth century of our era. li is well-worth any 
one's while to read Mr* Conder^s sHmitiary of the Bubject, 
gis'cn in VoL XVIl, l^art II, of the *"Assatie Trnnoac- 
tions,'' and carefully to study tha numerous illustrAlions 
with which it Is adorned* Whatever the reader may think 
of the sa-oaHcd Hower fthllasophy, he will at least have 
gained acquaintance with A gmcefid and intricate art, and 
with a curious chapter in the history of the human mind* 
Linear effect, and a certain proportion achiEved by means of 
iTHsguIariiyt arc the key-note and the dotnlriant of Japanese 
OonU oompoaitfona* The guiding prindpic » not contrast 
of colour* 

An enthuiiastic local critic, who is up to the ears In love 
with all things Japanese, opines that the Japanese iincor 
arrangement of stems and leaves stands "at an unmeasuni* 
htc height above the barbaric massing of colours that 
constituted the whole nf the corFcsponding art in the West.** 
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Such a verdict will 4earccly find acceptance with tho^e who 
teteem ctplonr to he nature's mDat glnrioLia gift to man^ and 
the groeping of coloara (enlcBs wo «ct above It the 
grouping of sounds in music) to be the moat di%'ine of 
human arts. Stilly Japaneae floral arrangementa ofTer a 
subject as ebarmfog aa it curious ; and we are greatly mis* 
taken if it and Japanese gardening will not make many 
a European convert when once they shall have been set 
before the homo public in an intelligible and attractive 
manner, without loo many hard Jafatteito words. Wo 
believe that Mr* Conder is now engaged on a w'ork of this 
kind« 

Food. Like most other nationSi the Japanese take 
three meals n day—one on rising in the morning, one 
at noon^ and ntte at about lunact. Much the same sort 
of fond ‘m partaken of at nil these meals, but breakfast 
is lighter than the other two. The staple is rice—which 
IS replaced by millet or some other cheaper gmLn In the 
poorer country districts—ric« with hah and eggs, and 
vegetables either fresh or pickled. Beans, In particnlori 
am m constant requisition* 

Buddhism has left its impr^s henep as on everything In 
Japan. To Buddhism wns due the abandonment of a meat 
diet, now over a thousand years ago. The permission to 
eat hsh, though that too entailed the taldngof Jife, which 
la contrary to strict Buddhist tenets, seems to have been 
a Concession to human frailty. Pious frauds, moreover^ 
came to the r^cue. One may even now nee the term 
^'rnountHin whale’" fjartrm^kujira'} written up over certain 
eating-houseG^ which lueana that venison ia there fur snle. 
The bgic&l process is this;—A whole is s fish. Fieh may 
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be eaten, Thereforep if yon caJL venl&on ** mouDlAin 
wtvalcp*' yott may eal s^nison* Ofcoorse no actual ptuhU 
biLLon flgeunBt eating ^esh, Euch ae exiBtE:d under the old 
regime, cxi^tii now* But ibe euatom of absUiniog from it 
remains preUy general; and though beef nnd pufk were 
introduced at the bine of the late revolution, along with 
Herbert SpcnCcr'v philosophy and French £has^€p(tUf recent 
staUBtica flhow that meat-caLing ia again on the wanCi 

Of beveragw the chief are lea, which is iaben without 
Eugor nr milk, and vaA‘£, an alcoholic lifiuor prcpaTcil from 
rice and resembling the Chinese mm-shu. It ie i^neraJly 
taken hot^ and at the keginrting of dinner* Only when 
the drinking-bout is over, is the rice brought in. 

JipaneEe dishea fail to aatifify European cravlnga^ After 
a JapantBc dinner, yori have simijltaneoiialy a feeling of 
fulness and a feeling of having eaten nDthing that will 
do you any gQod+ The food ia dean, admirably free 
from grease^ often pretty to look at* But try to live &n 
it—no! The japaneaet douhtleaa^ being ta the mannur 
bom, prefer their ow'o rice and other dUhtjjs for s, con¬ 
tinuance. At the some time, they do not object to an 
occasional dinner in European *iyle. Exptirts say that 
Japanese food, though poor In nitrogen and eEpecJaliy 
in fat, iB rich tn carbon, and amply sufficient to support 
life, provided the musclcH be kept in act ion ^ but that it 
is indigeatible and ev^n ddeterioua to those who spend 
their time squatting On the mats at home. This accounta 
for the healthy looks of the coolies, and for the too often 
dyspeptic and feeble bodily habit of the Uffper classes^ who 
Uke little or no ejcerciocp 

The following is a Epeeimen of the bill of fare at a 
Japanese banquet. The render must understand that 
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everyth!fig ie served in small portions, as each guest hna 
fl Iktle liib(e to himseir, m fjOHt uf which he squats an 
iho Boor:— 

Pa£ti*iit«ARY CotrasEp Eervcd with saki ;—suintmiCf that 
JB, a kind of hcan-cuni soup - kutki^tifni a reltshp stich ss 
an □mclcite, or chestauts boiled soft and sweet, or 
tQkUf which js Bah pounded and then rolled into tittle 
balls and baked i idj^rurft tninced mw ftsh; h^i^hi-^akafiar 
R hne, large B$h, cither broi led with salt or ho lied wi th 
aoy: bits of fish or soiDetimes fowl* boiled with 

lotuB-roots at poLali>&fl in iloy and In a sort of liqueur 
called ifftrijj; sea-ears or sci'slugs served with 

vinegary cftaicon^ a thin hsh soup with nlushrooTna^ or 
else cka-jFan-mmhi^ a thick custardy soup. 

First Course soup which nvay be 

made of beait’Ctird^ of fish, of &ca-weed or of iomc other 
material i & htra, bailed fish, either alone or floating in 
Mop; sea-wced or some other appetiser, boiled 

in a itnall deep bowl or cup; fU7A<idiap raw hsh cut in 
aliccB, and served with vinegar and eoM stewed vegetables; 
Rrmujjo, a sort of salad made with bean ^tatice or pounded 
Eesamum jakisnotfitt raw fish (althoogh the name 

means *" broiledserved in a little bamboo ba?iket, but 
generally only looked at and not eaten; kd-nn-mmtft 
pickled vegetables, such as egg^plaatp cabhage IcaveSp or 
the stctjng-smcllmg raddish (ifoiirc/i], which is great 
a terror to the ndaes of laost fartigrtera as Eitfopcan^' 
cheese is to the nose# of most Japanese. 

Second Course (A**' no soup, raw fish (but only 

if none has been served in the firal counirc), and rice. 

Such h^nqUetE as the above nre of course not given 
tVEiy day. At smaller dinners not more than half such 
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a mt$m would Tse repreB^nted^ l^nkt well-to-do people, 
liWng at liome, muy havo n couple of dt^hes at eacli 
tUcal^aL broiled perlmpSp and AOE^e «oup^ or eJAc ati 
oiuekLtc^ besides pickIcJi to help the rice down with* 
The Oriental abstemiouanees which 5^fiuta bo largely in 
tritVellerB’ lolei, [$ no part of real Japanese mannera* To 
make up for the comparative lighmeaa and monotony of 
theiT food, the Japanese take plenty of it. It im the 
cufttorni IOO| to set food before a gueat, at whatever time of 
day he calls. On such occasions joirt is in request—a 
aart of hnckwhcRl vermicelli^ served with say and the sweet 
liqueur called ujrrtti ^ or else $hir«^0^ that la, lice-cakea 
with a sauce made of red beans sod sugar ; or ricc- 

cakes plastered over with Bsh or with seaweed on which 
vinegar has been Bprinklcd. Even when these things aru 
not giveflr—and among the Eurapeanlsed upper classes 
they arc a good deal abandoned—tea and cakes are al¬ 
ways set before evtiy guest. Matty of the Japanese cakes 
and sugar-plums arc pleasant eating* They alone to some 
extent for the absence of puddings and for the vingular 
poorness of Japanese hmit# 

The latest thing in T6kyd a bread diet for the 
resorted to on account of the ejeceflaivu 
dearness of rice* Since the winter of jSMg—90, pilei of 
loaves have been displayed at cveiy little cook-atalL The 
bread, which is of poor quality, is made palatable by means 
of mcla&ses. 

Forfeit*, The Japanese play various games of fbriejts, 
which they call Ken, ektlng in a Httlo circle and Hinging 
□tit their frogetB^ aficr the manner of the Italian wera* 
The moBE popular kind of AVn is the A^'firiJie-AVur or “ fox 
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forfeit, in which v'ormus ponitidna of the fingcra re|ireacnt 
A for, A maRr and s. ^n. The mnn can use the the 
gUfi can kid the ff73t+ the fox can deceive the man * bat 
the man cannot kiJi the fox wit bout the gnn* nof the fox 
u&e the gtm againat the man. Hence a nnitiber of 
cafflbinatiQna. Another vaLriety of the (>anie of forfeita 
is the Tomit-Sfif or FalJovr me" in which the beaten 
player has to walk round the room after the conqueror, 
with something; on hia back;, as if lie were the conqueror'e 
coolie. The dance called by ftjreLgucra **Jnhn 
Kino"^ IS a less rcputibJe tncinber of the same family 
of games. 

^jOhItls. Asanoii Lord of Akd, while at 
Yedo in attendance on the Shdgun^ was entrusted with the 
cajiying out of one of the greatest state cercmonicis of those 
times nothing less than the reception and ctitertainrne.nt 
of an envoy from the Mikado, Now Asano woe not so 
well versed in such mailers as in the duties of a warrior. 
Accordingly be look counsel with ■inoCher noblenianp named 
Kiraj whose vast knowledge of ceremonies and court 
qoette was equalled only by the meanness of his dJsposi- 
^n, Reaenting honeat Asano's neglect to fee him for the 
infor^tian whi'di he had grudgingly imparted, he twitted 
and jeered at him tor a country lout unworthy the name 
of dnimy^rn At Isstr he actuBJiy went so far as to order 
Asano to liend and fasten up his foot-gear for hint. 

Aaano, long-suffering though he was, could not brook such 
an insult. Drawing his sword, he sEasbed the insolent 
wretch In the fate, and wDuld have made on enil of him, 
had he not sought Baf.-ty in %ht. The patace-for this 
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recite tODlc jilate within ths pre:cifii:ts ^ the pakc^-^wAit of 
caurae noon in mn u|iro&r+ TKeh to deipiaie ita mnjeirty by 
0 pfivsite bmwl n crime purtiihable wilh death and con- 
fiscatLon^ A nano wa n condetnned to perform ItaFtikiri thsi t 
vefy evening, hin cafftle ™b farfeited, his faintly dedared 
extinct^ nrid nil the membera of hi& clan dlibindtd :—Iti 
Japatlcao parlance Uiey l^camc literally wave- 

mcn,’^ ihat wanderers, fetlowa without n lord nod Tvith- 
5 i 4 t a home. Thte was In the month of Aprih 1701. 

So far the firwt act. Act two in the vengeance* Oiahi 
Kuranosuke, the senior TttBlner of the dead dtttmtyd^ deter, 
mines to revenge him, and con^nEts with farty-Ajx others 
of his most trusty fellovv^llegcs ns to the way* nnd means. 
Ail are willfTig to lay down their Irvca in the attf mpt* 
The difhutilty la to elude the vigilance of the govern¬ 
ment. For mnrk one curjotia point: the vendetta, though 
imperntivcly prescribed by custom, was forbidden by law, 
somewhat as duel Hug now Is in certain WBatem countries. 
Not to tske vengeance on nn enemy involved social ostra¬ 
cism, On the other band, to take it involved capital 
punishment. But not to take it was an idea which never 
entered the head of any chivalroizs Japanese* 

Afier many secret consultations, it was determined 
among the Hdnins that they should separote and dlssrmbrc. 
Several of them took tta plying trades. They becnnve 
carpenters, smiths, and merchants in various citina^ hy 
which mean$ some of their number gained acce46 to Kira's 
mansion^ nnd learnt many of the intricacies of its corridom 
and garden a. OishI himself, the head of the foJthfiLl baniii 
went to Kyflto^ where he plunged mio a course of drunk¬ 
enness and debauchery* He even discarded his wife and 
children» and took a harlot to live with him. Thus was 
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♦heir encay. to whom m reports .I^l\ Hje« doings wore 

rheu euddenJy, on the night rf the 30th January, 1703, 
dnnng a violent Bnow*#tora. the attack was made The 
Forty.&ren Rcnin* forced the gMe of Kira’, mansion, 

f“Tth the high-born but 
chiclttn-hearted wretch from an ouihouse in which he hnd 
sought to hide himself behind a tot of firewood and char- 
coal. Rwpectfully, as befits a mere gentleman when 
nddressmg * gr^.i leader of the band requested 

Kini to perform hnrnim, thus giving him the chance of 
yiag y h[B ^n hand aitd so saving hla honour. IJot 
^ tra was afraid, and there wa* nothing for it hut to hill 
Iwm hire the scoundrel that he was. 

hat done, the little bund formed in order, and marched 

Sengahaji a, 

all flrtrt u * thither, the people 

wW doughty deed, a great rfnfVayd 

paJice they passed sent out refreshments to them 
*yn|Hthy, and at the temple they were 
lord's ^ “ person. There they laid on their 

of thi.'^^'^^ ^ terople-grounds. the head 

Eotrtn, Bcntence. condemning them all to 

■ „f .t**™ *r*‘ separately, in the man- 

enrT,..f to whose care they had been 

th V J pf IheLr liveSg and then 

their tombr^„''te ten to^th^^'^H 

the finfrh " r P tp this da^F* Two centanes of 

the Teward*^*'h admiration of a whole people has been 
he reward of their obcdieoce to the ethical code of their 
Time iuid connm^, 
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BhIu rrfA^mrt-ndrrf. ** Hhe ^idrtj/.Seiwi KfleluK^' ihc ini PlWy In MiiM'ft 
“TiJ« fit Old Jftiiais." SJt, WiiM «lv«, k Mm churffl^ilF wl«i pk±qf. 

Mfu* dnlfiiJj vlii^ tfcifitrt nf mpmf* rfiruB* n t» ew^i.—* ChiinHa*^! e§ 
Ihw hogM lMCiM,- ii ii of |4w tHpabr r^r 4m iht lli« 

Hftnlw—ThcH im i mboM Ju^mUnrc bn ib* Wb\^ Miih lUlift ind afiWtWn. 
m nmll-wix bgoii, tin j. pp^ BaMk* im Um mt W mnmk trMlBg. |l k ^pbkn 
mJ dniluaUf tfTFr-liETf. In |( and in k^uiL tbr f*Af «p 4 aitHFrittuEi 

titEMcb nf Ibfc RSuin mx in««d tmt Bcpinidly, llifi rEfluil bim^ P KBH- 

pletc pkiureaf JipiifcrM kfE ■ liitp4Te^4Ml nlnrtjr ytir* || ■fcji-ifcJ 

wmsmbwid ilHitbHp wmkn bciHfig- nlbvr ta llic birtnrktl Itirr^ thin 

la- tbat af biitor? praptf. 


Gttrdflaa^ A g^ardcri without f^owefs may Muod like A 
ContiadluEian to t-ftfms* But it ia a fact that lUAny J apian- 
eae gardens are of ifiat kind, the objecl which Japanese 
landscape gaidcnera att before them heioff to pfodtico 
Eomethioft park-like^ to sog^CAt some famous natural 
Acenc, in which fSeswers may or may not appear, according 
to ihe rifcitmataiicea of the case. When they do, they 
am generally grouped together in bed^ or tinder shElter, 
and rcTtto¥od as soon as their fMsaaoo of blooin is over, 
mom after the rnanner of a European iJowef-ahow^ In 
ihJa wny are obUintd horticulluJ-al triumphs^ such na 
aiA dcBcribed in the Art/de on Flowe-uSh Triumphs 
of another kind arc achieved by dwarfing. Thua you 
may see a pine-tme or a maple, sbfty ytars old and 
perfect In every part, hut not more than a foot high. 
Japanese gardeners are bJao very skilful In transplanting 
targe trees, A Judicious ireatment of the accessory roots 
during a couple of years cnubleB massive, aged trees to 
be removed from place to place, so that the money of 

the Japanese nouvsnu ruht can rais* up evei^^thjng_ 

even an a-nce^tml park—on whatever spot he choose. 

JapancBc Jandsfspe gardening is one of the fine arts* 
Ever since the middle of the fifteenth centuryt generations 
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□f artists have been busy perfecting it, daborAtini' and 
rcfinirtjf over and over again the principka fianded down 
by thek predmsaora^ nntil it haa enme to be considered 
a mystery as well as aii and is fuTniahed— not to any 
enciunbcred—with a vocaboJary more complicated and 
recondite than any one who has not perused some of the 
native treat!iea on the Eulject can well imagine. There is 
a whale Bet of names Tor different som of garden lanterns, 
another for wmter-basinst another far fences {one atatbority 
cnumemteB nineteen kinds of screen fences alone)^ another 
—and this is n very important subject—for those lanjn 
Stones, whichj according to Japanese ideus, comstltute the 
skeleton of the whole coinpoaition^ 

Then, loo, there are rtiJcs for eveiy detnll; and differenl 
schools of the art or acience of gardening have rules 
diametrically opposed lo- each other. For matance, larger 
trees are planted and larger hills made by one school in the 
front portion of a garden, and Bmalkr ones in the further 
portions, with the object of exaggerating the perspective and 
LliuB making the garden look bigger than it really is. Ano¬ 
ther school teaches the direct contraryk Suggestion is 
largely used, as when part of a small lake is so adroitly 
hidden as to give the idea of gmter aiae in the pan 
unseen, or as when a rncAnder of pebbles is made to 
represent a river bed. Eveiyihing, in fact, has a reason— 
generally an abstnise reason. 

Gardens are supposed to be capable of ■yrnholisiug 
abstract ideas, such as peace, chastity^ old agei etc. 
The following passage from the authority quoted below 
will show how the garden of a certain Buddhist abbot is 
made to convey the idea of the power of divine troth 
“Thii garden consists almost entirely of stones arranged 
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m a ffljidful and imptilar manner m a Hinall endoaure^ 
the Sflntimtnt eapreaiicd depfiodJn^ for its value upon 
HcquaintanCc with the fallawin^ Buddhiat legend^ some- 
wlmt reminding us of the stoTy of Saint Francii and the 
birde, A certain monk DailflTi aacending b hillock and 
collecting ston esT hcgun to preach to the mi the se cret pre¬ 
cepts of Buddha, and so ntiraculous wna the cflect of the 
wondrous truths which he told that even the lifclcut stones 
bowed in reverent Thereupon tlie Saint placed 

them upon the ground jaround him, and consecrated them 
as the * Nodding Stones/ " 

IgMli rrc«iil«rnUi^ ■■ Th* Alt of C«4™bi4 im liy J^kli 

CjsiE=r. iTTinUd r*r+ II, eT llw " ABiatic TrBfliMllciW-'' 

Gnogmpby, The boundaries of Japan have e^nded 
greatly in the course of ages* The central and wcalnrn 
portions of the Mniti Iilandp together with Shikoku, Kyd- 
ahu, and the lesser islands of Iki. Taushima, Oki, Awajh 
and perhaps Sado, formed the Japan of early historic days, 
fiay of the eighth cEntury afta^ Chriat+ At that lime the 
Ainos, though already in full retreat north words, atill held 
the Main Island «a far aa the ^Uth or 39th parallel of 
Latitude. They were Boon driven aermt the Strait of Thu- 
garu into Yeio, which island was itself graduahy conquer¬ 
ed during the period extendtrig from the twelfth to the 
Kn-emecnih tentuiy. In the eighteenth ceniuTy a poniem 
of Saghalien was ttddcd to the Japanese tcrrllDry. But a 
discuuion having artaen on this subject between Japan 
and Rossia, the weaker of the two powers naturally went to 
the wall* Saghallen, with its valuable coaU field* and fiah- 
tirie*» wai Ceded lo Russia by the treaty of St Petcriharg 
in 1875, and the barren, storm-swept'Kurile Islands were 
obtained In exchange* Meanwhile, the Loodioo and Bonin 
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lisUnda hsj^ Imu acUf^d to th^ Japanese whfeh 

thus, in their pre$Etit and furlhcst extenE^ fitretch from 
Kamclutka on the ^orth^ (bt 50’ 56^) to Farmo^a an the 
South (lot. 24* 6')^ and from 12^ 45^ Co 156" 32' of longitude 
EjiaC of Greenwich. 

Japan p3X>pcr—that Is, coilttln^ Ve^o, the KuriteB^ the 
Loochooa^ and the BonEni—constats of three isbnds^ 

of which One, the larj^cst, h^s no name sn populnr use^ 
while the other two are -caJled reapeclivcly ShEkoku and 
Ky^dshup togethtfr with th^ imall isEanda of Sado^ Ok4 
TsuBhIniaf and a multitude of fiinalkr ones still. The 
largest island is separated frafn the two neitt m size by the 
celebrated Inland Sca> for which latter also ilicre is no 
gGneraJly current Japiinefie name* The area of ihe entire 
Japanese EmpiTe is between i4£p00o and t47pOcKJ square 
ratles^ Hardly twdvc per cent of this total area is culti- 
vatedr or indeed cultivable. By far the greater portion of 
it is covered by ntountaingp rmmy of whkh ar^ volcflnocSp 
cither active or extiact* Funiyatna itself was in eruption as 
lately as January', A.D. 170S. Of recently active voicanocst 
we may mention Asama^ Shlrane-San, and Bandai^San in 
Eastern Japhn, Vri<^ Island (fbhiniaj not far from the 
entrance to Yokohama hiirbouri AsO-S.in in Ky^hu, which 
has the largest crater in the worlds and the beautifully 
shaped Komagatatc, near HakodatCp OtberSp extinct or 
quiescentj, are Ontake, Halrusan, TateyaniAp^ Nautal-aart, 
Chdkai-aanr llde-aan^ Ganju-san, and Iwokl-ynma on the 
Main Island, and ScUrura-jimaf Kirishima-yamai and Un- 
zen-gs-take in Kyushu. The grandest motinlain tna$a in 
Japan IS the Shloano Hida range—granite giants of from 
SoQo to 9 CM 30 feet in height. 

Owing to the narrowness of the conn try t moat Japanese 
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ttre torrents than rivers. The rkera beat 

worth mentioning: arc the KitakaJni+ the Abitkunifl+ the 
TonC> the Teof^a* and the Ktuj, flowing Enta ihe Patzifle 
Oceanj the Sbioano gtiwii Howing into the Sen isf Japan, 
anil the Ishtfcari in Yeaa. Moat of tho smaller atre.-Lins have 
no general namc^ btil change their name evtf^* few miles 
On pasting ftoni village to 

Lake Diwa near (CyGto is the largest ktCi the next being 
Lake Innw^aBhijn, on ivho&e northern shore rises the llh 
omened volcano, Batidai-Ssfi. The ao-called lakes to the 
north-east of TQkyfl are but shnllow lagoons rormwl by the 
retreating sea. The most imporlanl atrsita arc the Stnirt of 
La F^usc helwcen Ygm and SaghalieUp the Strait of 
Tsugaru between Yt^o stiij the Main lalandh the KiE 
Channel (Linschoten Strait) between the Main Island and 
Eastern SbEkokur the Dango Channel bet Wee a Western 
Shikokii nnd Kyasha, and the Strait of Shimonosekl 
between the south-western extremity of the Main l&ian£] Md 
Ky^hu. The mo^t noteworthy gulfs or bays are Volentin 
Bay in Sdiithcm Ye^o, Aomdri Bay at the northern extrem¬ 
ity of the Main Island| Sendai Bay in the north-eaBt^ the 
Gulfa of T&kjO, Sagami^ Suruga, wori, and Kagoshima 
facing aonth, and the Bay of Toyama l^tween the 
peninsula of Nnto Jtnd the mainland.. 

Of peninsulas the chief are Noto, jutting cut Entn the 
Sea of JapaHi and Kazosa-B^ihu and not far hom 

TOkyfl on the Pacific Ocean side. It is an iniereatmg 
fact that both Noto and words meaningteM in Japan¬ 
ese —mere place-name^—con be traced back to- terms still 
used hy the Afopa to designate the idea of a *' promon¬ 
tory'’' or “ pertsnsuia/* Finally^ even so rapid a sketch aa 
this Cannot pasa over the watcl^falls of Nikk^, of Xachi in 
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XififauL, iiod of K^L>c^ Still ieca iDUJt we forget the mighty 
river in the sefl—the Kmos^hio, or ■■ Black Cuttenf—which* 
flowing nOrthwarJj from the direction of Formosa and the 
Philippine Islands, waima the southern and souEh-eaatern 
coasts ol Japan much as the Gulf Strenm warms the coasts 
of western Europe^ 

There are two current dlvi^lorifi of the soil of tFie Ernpcfc— 
an older and more popular one into provincca of 

which there are eighty-^bar in aE, and a recent, purely 
nduHtiistratlv^a one into prefectunrs of which at the 

present moment, April, jE^ (for the number has suHcred 
numerous changes]^ there arc fortydhree. Groups of 
provinces also receive apeciuJ names in popuGr and histori¬ 
cal parlance. Such arc, for instaocei the Ga-Klngj» or 
" Five Hotne Provinces/' con rioting of the Kydto-Nara- 
Oiaki district, and the KwantO which includes all the 
provinces of the East. The three chief cities of 

Japan are TdkyOi^ Kyoto* and (>saka« Other important 
towns are Nagoya in the province of Owari, Kanazawa m 
Kigi, Hiroshima in Aki, SernJat in Rilrus^n, Tokushima In 
Awa (Island of Ehikoku)^ Wakayama Iti Kiahu, Toyama 
in Etch EL, Kagoshima .in Satsuma, Kumamoto Iti Hlgo,^ 
Sakai m Izumi, and Fukuoka in Chikiizen—all with a 
population of over 40,000 souls. The ^‘open ports" 
of Yokoluma, Kobe, Nagasaki* Niigata, and Hakodate 
all have over 40 ,odo inhabitants, cjtccptiiig Nagasaki which 
has over 30,000. 

■»L^ G9zwn{^hY at 

Emut Ediw. JWcftiril m VdL 1 pf \ht ‘"SuilJc TflttfeacMaFu.---*-Thi 
OctttfMrtr.’* VdI ]V^*^ Wliitiicf'b PlEtHmjryrf mrwA VliT.|pi. hf " 

Oealggy, It [. populvly Buppa.«d that Japan entirely 
consi.ta, or at' least nearly entirely eonnlets, of volcanic 
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rocks. Such n supposition j4 iruit for the Konlo Iskfvdsp 
p^ially true for the Dorthern hsSf of the Main I Bland and 
for Kyusha* Bui for the remainder of the country, that is^ 
the ftoutbern half of’the Main liland and Shikoku^ the 
supposition is quite iiVithoul sup port. 

The backhoue of ihe coiintiy cansists of primitive i^eiat 
and schists. Arnoogst the letter, in Shikoku^ there is sn 
Ktttcmely inlereaiin^ rock consists ng Largely of piedmontite* 
Overlying these amongst the PatEcOiraic rocIcBt we meet in 
many parts of Japan with slalea and other rock* posaihly 
of Cambrian or Bilorian age. Trilobitel hnve been discover¬ 
ed in RSkti^en. Carboniferous rocks are represented by 
mountain nia:sses of Ftizidina and other limestones. There 
ia also atnongal the PalMieoic group an interesting aerteB 
of red slates conuSning Radiolnrm* 

Meso/oic Kocks nra represented by slatea containing 
Ammanitt^s and il/ojfoi/j, evidently of Triaisk age, rocka 
containing BuikJandi of Liassic age, a series of 

beds rich In plants of Jurassic age, ind beds of Creta-ceDus 
age containing TrtgonU and many other fossilB. 

The CainOJtoic or Tertiary system forms a fringe round 
the coasts of many portions of japan. It chiedy consfsts 
of atratified volcanic tufiTs rich in coal, lignite^ foBailised 
plants, and an invertebmlB DialomaceOus earth 

exists Qt seveiml places in Yeao. In the alluvium which 
covera all, have been discovered the reniama of several 
species of elephants, which, according to Dr Edmund Nau- 
are of Indlsfl origin. 

The most common eruptive rock is andesite* Such rocks 
KB basalt, dioritc, and iraebyte are mmparaiJvEly rare* 
Quartx porphyry^ quartaleas porphyry, and granite are 
largely developed- 
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The most ejelcnsivdy worked TninirriiJ m Japan ijl ct)aU 
Ur^f; depasitB of which exist near Nagasaki in the Bouthi 
and at PornnEii and other plaeea in Yeio at the northern 
extremity of the Empire. Not only is the output sufEcient 
to supply Japan^ but considentLle qUrUltities are ahapped to 
Hongkong and Other portH in China. Copper is largely 
found and the antimony production is among the most 
notable in the world. From one of the minea in Shikoku 
i;oma the wonderful cirystaliS of nntimomte which arc such 
conspicuous objects in the mincraJogfcal cabinets of Europe? 
and America. Silver fa extensively mined ; but the produc- 
ilofi of mher me Lais, for instance^ gold and tin^ Is relatively 
small, 

B»k# rrr4tMi«ri»fir4^ « Dk EliKrtkbiii Uudiiffiiiilie HludwUNli m 
puir Ely X, W '*'lf-Elrei Pi.ll lUil dJE li.|xi]E5c3]efL IffHln.' 

.!r/ E. N'inniMiiiL-" ni JapMiw M hMnli conlAjq^ |fi the ImjiETiMl 

Ci4liiB£<if EifciibMinTJ^TEft)^ WHjit,—Eja Prqdqili dE tl NUsiiq jApctvtlM 

el Clllltfriit,"’ bf A. }. C, 

S.. L|itia|L'>-- 

•* liiilkiiia f|f iJig CimlqgkMl Smnq/ et 

Go G&f sometimes^ but with IJttie flppToprialtinea&, 
termed*^ checkers'' by European writcraj Is the most popular 
of the inwdoor pastimea of the Japaneac^—a very different 
aifair :from the simple game known to Europeans as gofutn 
or gobang. It is the ypreat teriource of most of the visitors 
to the hot springs and other health-resortB. being often 
played from morning till nighty save for the intervals dc- 
vuted to eating and bathing. Go duba and professors of 
the art arc found in all the larger cities^ Go may with 
justice be considered more difneuJt than chess. There 13 
in it more scope for sustamed effort^ and me foJie move 
duel not put a player hon^dt-cembat, as la so often the ensu 
in our Western of skill. 

Go was introduced Ento Japan from China by Shlmo^ 
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michi-no-Mibi, coitimonijr known as Kibi Diujin, who 
{louriaheJ dniine the mgn of the Emperot Shdmu {A. D. 
724-756). In the middle of the aevenlcetith cenlurf, ^ 
noted player, called HonnimbS, was aumrooned from Kyfito 
to entertain the Chinese Ambassador then at the court of 
the ShAgun, froin which time forward special Co players 
were always retained by the Shdguns of the ToiwgAwa 
dynsEty. 

Go is played on a flqunrc wooden, hoard. Nineteen 
straight litLCB croaatng each other at right angles mste 
three-hordred and nixty onc me, or cresses, at the points of 
intersection- These may be occupied by a hundred and 
eighty white nrd a hundred and eighty-onc Mack men 
{"stones," as they are termed in Japanese). The object 
of the game is to enclose these cfoasea, and to capture as 
many of the adversary's men as possible. There are nine 
spots on the board, called seiunthu, supposed to re present 
the chief cclesttal bodiei, while the white and black men 
represent day and night, and the number of cropseB tbe 
three hotidred and sritty degrees of latitude, caclusive of the 
centrel one, which is called tnikjoin, that is. the Primor- 
Hiat Pnn-cifple of \h£ tjniveH&Cs 

la pinyipg. if the combatants are equally matched, 
they take the while stones alternately; if unequal, the 
weaker olwaya tpkes the black, and odds are also given 
by allowing him to occupy the spots—that is, to piece 
stones upoa them at the outset. A descripiion of how 
the game proceeds would be of Hide utility here, it 
being «o complicated as to make thg personal instruction 
of a teacher indiapcnaable. Very few foreigner* have 
succeeded in getting beyond a rodimeniaiy knowledge 
of this interesting game. We know only of one, a Ger- 
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mao named Karschclt, who has taken out a diploma of 
proficiency. 

Hhhortte wLU b< kmni in O. K™. Unh'. « 

" Pm Stf-Spy,-* irgbllthy Jn PmM *1—1* 6f 111* “Omnan J|«|*tlE TiMUMijiMU.- 

Oobang A simple Japancite game, which was introduc¬ 
ed into England a few years ago. It js played on the Co 
board and with the Go.fjAi or round black and white 
" men.'’ The object of the game is to be first in getiing 
five men in a row in any direction. 

OoTarnnaetit. In theory the Mikado,—heaveti-dMCcnd- 
ed, absolute, infallible,—has always been the head and 
fountain of oil poiver. It belongs to him by a divine right, 
which none have ever dreamt of diapeting. The single 
and sufficient rule of life for aul^ccts us implicit, unquest¬ 
ioning obedience, aa to the manHates of a god. The 
comparatively democratic doctrinca of the Chinese sages, 
according to whom “the people are tbe moat important 
element in a nation, and the sovereign is the lightest,” hav'e 
ever been viewed with horror by the Japanese, to whom the 
antiquity and the absolute power of their Imperial line are 
badges of perfection on which they never weaiy of des¬ 
canting. A study of Japanese history shows, however, that 
the Mikado has rarely ejMweised much of his power in 
practice. Almost always it has been wielded in his name, 
often sorely against his will, hy the membcFS of some 
ambitious family, which has managed to possess itself of 
supreme rnfiuctice over the afiairi of state. Thus, the 
Fujiwara family aoon after the civilisation of the country 
by Buddhism, then the Tdra, the MiramnW, and the 
HbjO during ih* Middle Ages, and the Tnkugawa. in 
modern times, held the reins of state in nicoessiDu. Even 
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■incc the revolulitJti of iSGS, whose avowcul object 
tofestore the Mikado to hie priatine absolutism, it sterna 
to be ailowed ofl all haudfl that at least a large share of 
the reality of power ha* lain with the two great clans of 
Satflumfl and Chflahu^ while the aim of the two clans 
next in Jtilluerice—-Teas and Hisen—-has bean to prtt 
themselves in Salauma and Chtishn's place. In Kcl^uaiyt 
i 8 S^* there was granted a Constitution, whith establishes 
a Diet consiatiBg' of two houses, and Layfi the foundaliati 
of a new order of ihingB. The Ejat elections far the Diet 
are to take place iri Juljv jS^o. A certain measure of 
cofiLrol over public afTairs wll Lhenceforth be vested in the 
nobility, and tn those geotlemcn imd commoners whose 
propertj' qualification entitles them to vol* or to be voted 
for* A certain measure of phopular control over local ahairs 
was also gracled in i&Bgi 

The admintstration is at present divided into ten de¬ 
partments ^ namely, the Imperial Household^ the Army, 
the Navy, the Interior, Foreign Aflhirs, JosticCp Financet 
Edocationp Cornmercc-AgricnltcTej and Communications 
(that is, FoHtSp Telegraphs, etc.), each presided over hy 
a miuialer of Estate. These, with the eaception of the 
minister of the Hou&elKild Department, consilitute iho 
Cabinet The Cahin.fct is responsible only lo the Mikado, 
by whom also each minister is appoinled and dismissn 
cd at will, Eeside« the Cabinet, there is a Privy Coun¬ 
cil and a Senate; but in view of probable impending 
changes, it would be titclesa to enter into a description of 
the present functions of those bodies* Thert are three 
capital cities, TokyO, KyOto, and Osaka, caeh| with liM 
strip of adjacent countryp administered by a governor. 
The feat of the Kidpire is divided Lfito ptefectures* A 




very large proportion of the revenue is raiBed by Eajea- 
tion on the land. 

Viewed from an English or American point of view, the 
JapancM arc a inucli^governed people^ the n umber of offi* 
ciaJs being large, their authority great, and all eorts of 
things which with ub are left to private enterprise being 
here in ibc Hands of government. But poasibly there may 
be no such coticraat between japan and the nEitiona of Con- 
tinemaJ Europe, It is not eithef half of Angb-Saaondam 
that attracts the eyes of the griverning claaa of contefU- 
porary Japan^ Their cynosme is Imperial Gtrniany- 

Gtlldo-booka. By far the fullest and best is Murray's 
“ Handbook for Central and Northern Japan,^' by Satow and 
and edit., London, and Yokohama^ Unfor¬ 

tunately thia work, which is a cnino of Lnfnrmation, not 
only on the topography, but on the lustor]i% traditions, artt 
etc., oF Japan, ia now out of print, and second-hand copies 
command high prices. There h a smaller " Toirriats^ 
Guideby W. L- Keeling; a Handy Guide Book to 
the Japan Taland,''’ by W. H- Selon Karr, and an 
Kaihvay and Steamboat Travelier'B Guide/^ pf which new 
editions appear every few months. All thest: smaller guide¬ 
books are mote or less compUationa from Messrs. Satow 
and Hawes* work. 

Horakirf. Need we say that was for centuries 

the Japanese method of romniitting Euiddef 

Indeed Lbe time-honoured custom caa hardly yet bt said to 
be quite extinct, when there stilt lives fresh m our memory 
the case of the young japa n esc midshlpinan on board the 
British man-of-war, w"hc» discoaiaged by a reprimand from 
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the Aiilharitje^ at which the incoming itIlbiU had 

jd^t bTDaght hsra, went and Committed har^Ik^fi that oight 
iti bia-poftniameau I 

Harakiri has sometimes betn tranftIat<Jtl “the happj 
diflpalch/^ Bat the orjp'nul Japanese k less euphemistic. 
It means “ bell;^-cottIng anJ that k what [he operation 
aetunhj' consists IHi neither more no IcBSh Or mthcTj no: 
there fs more. In modern titnes^ at least, people not 
having always succeeded in making away with thernselvea 
expedilimlsly by this method^ it became usual for a fnend— 
a best as one might say—to stand behind the chief 

attar in the tragedy. When the ktler thrust his dsrk info 
himself, the friend at once chopped oJT his head. 

Hiimkiri Is notan aboriginal Japancie custom. It was 
evolved gradually during the Middle Ages» The cause of 
It is probably to be nought in the desire, on the part of 
va4iqukhe[l warriors, to avoid the humiliatton of Jailing 
into their Cnemica' hands alive. Thus the cnslom would 
coroe to b^: characteristic of the fniltary clasiii in other 
vcordat of the feudal nobility and gentry. From being n 
customi It next developed into n. privilege. At a date diffi¬ 
cult to liX| bat which wasi probabiy not later than A* D. 
150OJ noblemen and gentlemen (that is, ffuiiwjdr and 
jcijjiirrcrr) began to be exempted from the Indigoily of being 
put to death by the common executioner^ like itiiilcfsctorfl 
of the baser sort^ They were Bllowed to commit karakiri 
instead, the time and place being notified to them of^cially^ 
and odkials being sent to ivilacss the ceremony. 

It is an odd fact that the Japaneat: word fnirrtjfrjVi, eo 
well-known all over ihe worlds \a but little used by the 
Japaneae Ihcmselvea. Tbfi Japanese almost always prefer 
tQ employ the xynonyra which they consider more 
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de^Ant beoiti^e k it derived'from ihe Chinees. AFUr all, 
they are net ^itig’ular in ihia nii^tter. Do not we onrseivea 
Bay *" Etbdornen/' when whxLt we mctin i?i pljiin Saxon ?"WeTl( 
we Will not ihock eara [lolkc hy mentionini^ the word 
again. Latinbms in English, " ChincsiftitiB'* in JapaneEO, 
cover 1 mullitode erf mins. 

iiiir J. Tlicwfadlc nl^iil ill d4Kfiblldi« In A.ppFii4ix 

A |» liUt^Tiici nriold jipgii_"'tyA_ B. h^micSf had the im, tha itbe- 

■Ofuei OppiSItintliJ ■«!«£■ jKT&inprf.-^BJnlMrigJb'l ‘•RorflMllMd Jh|iui' 

S^JutsT,** Extmd Nil- Ei^k ritb * UtEt^ ttlA*4i1 Iw dF » mrive ftccciEiit dF tlit 
AJn dl Ajum, Letil A^, vdHWtr dtPlh «u vt (tramgik-AOjr jn'cagcd by dM f^mbui 

•* Fqftr^Bcnn HapKpi-" 

Heraldiy, In Japan, as m Humpe, rcudaliitn produced 
the “ nobyl and genty] sdaanee” of bemldlyp tliough the 
nb&encc of such powerful atimuU us touro aments and the 
crusades prevented Japanese heraldry from dcvclopmg to 
the same high degree of complication as the heraldry of the 
Wi:s|. Host of the ipeal ifaimydj posaetaed thr^ cresto 
or badges (r/icii), the lesser dwuiy&s had twOp ordinary 
one* These sensed in time of war to adorn the 
breastplate^ the hdmrtp and the Eag^ In time of pence 
the crest was worn, as indeed it stilE is ty those who retain 
the native garb> in five places on the upper garment, 
namely, at the back of the neck, on each sleevep and on 
each brea^i Vaiious other articles were marked with iti 
such m Udtfflrns, tmvclling-cascs (what modern curio^ 
dealers call **tiiiiiny4 boxea'X etc* The Imperial 

family haa two crests^ the sixteen-petal led chrysanthemum 
(^[ftri Mo go and Ihc leaves and flowers of the pau- 

lownin ho go moa)- The crest of the Tokugnwa 

dynasty of Shoguns was three hollyhock leaves, whose 
points met in the ccutce^ The bamboop the rose, the 
pennyv even the radish (dniil-oii), furnished crests for noble 
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families. Other Civounte " uiotivtrs" are biids, biiUcrflieB, 
niTintcij^ wa-tcf| fanaT fcilhcrsi laddera-p brljle-'bits, diineiM! 
chmraetcTBt p^ti^onietrlciil One etnall daimy^^ 

named Aoki, had for hta crest the Bmnmii of I’ujiyaTnii, 
with tti trifurcated peak isauing fiom the cltmdaH The 
preal Shiiruisfu family of Satauma has the cress wlthitt a 
circle. Flag? and banners of various ahapes and siiJes have 
Wn in use from the earliest ages. The present nAtiaoal 
Rag—a red ball on a while ground— waa ooty formally 
adopted in the 1859. But it is a very ancient LadgSp 
intended to repreaent the riBing soil, and thcr-efone highly 
appropriate to Japan^ as the most eaatem of all lands. 

B^tip HodUby' lij T. k. H McQMtiLtik, rrW 

ia Vd. VdT ibm ''AitiJU: TiiifaiiMilnni.“ Ouf ■ccDHdi U*#r#fTl eF WtfCJrtdiii'i 
«j,-Appot'i M«i™ Jrr^." m wtihh (45 tkE *« hcnflifaJlj tvizrd. 

History and MythoIo^> To the eye of the critical 
vc5ti gator, |apanese history, pmpefly so-called, □pciis only 
in the latter part of the fifth or the beginning of the siith 
centiiry after Christ, when the gradual spread of Chinese 
culture, filtering in through Korea, had sufficjcnlly dispelled 
the gloom of original barbarism to allow of the keeping 
of records* 

The whole (|ueatioii of the credibility of the early history 
of Japan bss been carofotly gone into during the Uat ten 
years by Aston and others, with the result that the firat 
date pronounced treElworthy is A. D* +61, and it ia dis¬ 
covered that even the annals of the sixth century are to be 
reccLvcd with caution. We have ourselves no doubt of the 
justice of this negative critldiin, and can only stand in 
amasement at the aimplicity of fooat Etimpean wTilers, 
who have accepted without sifting them the uncritical 
sUtements of the japancafi snnaliflts. One Gernaan pm* 
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fesaor, the late Dr. HofrrnftTin^ actuatly diaciassea the 
□f Jiinmu TcnM'a ftccession fra the year 660 B. ivhich 
is much flfl if one ihould ^avdy compute in cuhic inches 
the »3Jfe of the pumpkin which CindcreHa'a fsiry^ |;odmother 
turoed into A ceach and eax^ How comes it that profound 
erudition sa often Lie Ira the aaJt of humour and the guid¬ 
ance of common &eii5e ? 

Be this as it may* crltidsm Ss not at all a " Japanescy 
thing; and aa Japanese ait &nd Jiteruture contain frequent 
allusions to the early history (so-called) of the country, the 
chief outlines of thi* htalon% as preserved in the uorks 
entitled K&jiJsi and Nihongt, both dating from the eighth 
centary after Chfislt may here be given* We indade the 
mythology under the same headingx for the reason that 
it is absolutely Impossible to Bcparate the two. Why, 
indeed, nltempt to do so. where both are equally fabulous ? 

Before, then, the beginning of the world of mcn^ there 
esiatcd numerous generation 0 of gods. The IabI of these 
** divine generations,?^ as they are tcrinedii were a brother 
and aialer. named respectively I^anagf and laanamin who^ 
uniting in marriage^ gave birth to the various illands of 
the Japiunese archipelago and to a great number of addi¬ 
tional gods and goddesses. The birth of the God of Ptro 
caused Ijranami’s death, and the mtsst striking episode of 
the whole Japanese mythology ensues, when her husband, 
Orpheusd ike. visits her at the gate of the under-wculd to 
Implore her to rEturn tn him* She would fain do so. and 
btdx him wait while she takes counsel With the deities of 
the place- Bui he, impatient at her long tarrjing, breaks 
off one of the teeth of the comb irt his hair, lights it aud 
goes int only to find her a hideous mass of putrefac- 
lion, in the midst of which aic seated the eight Goik of 
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Thunder. Eight, be it observed, ib the mystic number of 
the Jupanese, na six is the mystic number of the Ainoi 
whom their ancestors drove out. 

Heturning to aouih-wcstern Japan, Iranagi purifie* hirn- 
self by bathing in a streani, and as ha does so, fresh dei¬ 
ties are bom from each article of clotbing that he throws 
down on the river-banlt, and irom eacli pari of his person. 
One of ihesc deities was the Sun-Ooddess Ama-tciaau, 
who was born from his leh eye, while the Moon-God 
sprang from his right eye, and Ihc last born rrf all, Susa- 
noo, whose name means “the Impeiuosia Male,' was bom 
from his nose. Between thcae three children their father 
divides the inheritance of the univCTse. 

At ihis point the story loses its untly. The Mwn-God 
is no more heard of, and the traditiuns concerning the 
Snn-Coddess diverge from those conceming the Im- 
petnous Male Deity in a manner which is productive of 
inconsistencies in the rest of the mythology, ‘fhe Snn- 
Ooddese and the Impetuous Male Deity have a violent 
quaircl, and at Isst the latter brealta n hole in the roof of 
the hall In Heaven where his sister ia fiUGng at work with 
her “celestial weaving-maidens,” and through it lets tall 

a heavenly piebald horse which he had flayed with a back¬ 
ward flaying." The consequences of this impious act were 
so disastrous that the Sun-OoddesB withdrew for a season 
into a cave, from which the rest of the eight hundred 
myriad deities with difEcoUy allured her. The Impetuoua 
Male Deity was thereupon banished, and the Sun-God¬ 
dess remsinetl mi stre ss of the field. Yet, stiange to say, 
she thenceforward retires into the hackgrouiid, and the 
most bulky section of the mythology consists of atnrieft 
concerning the Impetuous Male Deity and his descendants, 
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who are repreatnitetl b.s the monarcJis nf Japanj or r-athrr 
of the province of Iiuitio. The Impctnoua Ifole Dcily 
himBcIf, whom hift father had charged with the dotniniDn 
of the aea^ nevef aEaumes thnc irulCp but first has a curl' 
ously told amorous adventure and an encounter with an 
cight-fofked serpent in I^umo, and aflenvarda rcappeara 
a« the capridoua and filthy deity of Hade a, who* howeveri 
aeema to retain some authority over the laJld df the livlngp 
as he invests hts deucendant of the sixth generation with 
the aovcreignly of Japan., 

Of this tatler personage a whole cyxle of storiefi ss told, 
all centring in the province of laumo. \Vc learn of his 
convsraalions with a ^hare and with a mouse, of the 
prowess snd clevemesa which he displayed on the oecn- 
fiion of a viact to his ancestor in Hades^ which is in this 
cycle of traditions a tnuch less tnystefious place than the 
Hades visited hy Izanagit of hia amours, of. his triumph 
over hia eighty hrethrenj of his reconciliation with his 
jealous consort, and of his numerous dcscendantH+ We 
hear too of a LilliputLsn del^^ who cornea across the &ea 
to request this mDuarch of I^iJino to share the kingdom 
with him. 

This last-mentioned legend repeats itself in the sequel* 
The Sun-Goddess resolves to bestow the sovereignty of 
Japan On a child of whom it la douhifut whether he vixirc 
bom of her or of her bfolher^ the Impetuous Male I>eil>% 
Three cmbuiiica ore £ent frajn Heaven to Taumo to ar¬ 
range matters; hut it is only a. fourth that is Bnccessfttl+ 
the final ninbaa^dora obtafning the submifision of the 
naonardi or dc[iy of laumop who Aurrenders his throne and 
promises to ser^x the new dynasty (apparently in the under¬ 
world) if II palace or temple be built for him and he he 
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appropriately W0fsl3ippfld+ Thereupon the child of the 
deity whom the Sun odd cm had ofiginally chosen dc- 
scandfl lo earth—not to Ijcumo in the north weil, the 
logical atquence of the aiory would liiad to esptet ■ 
but to the peat of a mountaiii in the south-wcltcT ei iHland 
of Kynehtt. 

Here follows a quaint tale accounting for the odd appear¬ 
ance of the hheha^t-jntr^ and another to account for the 
shortness of the lives of mortals, after which we are told of 
the birth under peculiar cifcuniatancea of the heaven- 
descended deity's three sons* Two of thca^i Hodcri and 
Hoorip whose names may he Englished as Fire-Shine 
and "Fire-Fade," arc the heroes of a very ctirious legend^ 
which inHudcs sn elabomlc account of a visit psiid by thc’ 
latter to the palace of the God of Ocean, and of a curse 
or spell which gained for him the victory ovfif hia elder 
brother, and enabled him to dwell peacefully in hi a palace 
at Takaebiho for the space of five hundred and eighty 
years—the fuaE statement resembling a date which the 
Japan^e historians vouchsafe- FireT'adfi a ioit married 
his owTk auni| and was the father of four chl-ldren, one of 
w hom^ treading an the Cfeal of the waves, crossed over to 
the Eternal Land/* w^hfle a second ^^weltt into the 
plain and the two others moved eastward, fighting with 
the chiefs of Kibt and YamatOp having adventured with 
gods both with and without tails, being assisted by a 
miraculous eword and a gigantic crow^ and naming the 
various places they passed through after iocid,entB in th^ir 
own career^ One of these brothcra waa Kamu-YaniP.to- 
Ivrare Biko, who (the other having died before him) is 
accounted the first human Emperor of Japan—the first 
MlkadOi The posthumous name of Qfjimmu Tenno wim 
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^ifho are represented as the monarch s of Japan, or rather J 

of the prDTiiice of laoitio* The Inipeluoua Male Deity 

himself, whom his fatlier had char^ with the dominion 

of the sea, ne%'Br BSsotnea that rule, but first has a curi- 

ousli' told nmorouB adventure and an encounter with an 

ci{;ht forked serpent in laumo, and aflcrW'&nls reappears 

as the capricious and filthy deity of Hades, w'ho, however, • 

Bcetns to retain some authority over the land of the living, 

as he invests bis descendant of the sixth generation with 

the Hovtreignty of Japan^ ^ 

Of this latter personngt a whole uyclt of fitonirs is lold. ^ 

&]\ centring In the province of Is:omo. Wc learn of his 

canver^tLonB with a ^harc and with a mouse, of the 

prowess and clevemess which he difipJayed on the pcca- 

*mn of u viikt to his ancestor in Hadcs^ which ia in this 

eyctc of traditions a moth less mysterious place than the 

Hades visited by Irana^lp of his amouTHj of his triumph 

Over his eighty brethren, of his reconciUstion with hi» • 

Jealous consortt and of his tiumeroua deacendafits. We 

hear too of a Lilliputian deity, who comes across the sea i 

to request this monarch of laonto to share the kingdom 

with him. 

This last-mentioned legend repeats itself in the seqUEl. I 

The Sun^Goddess rcsolvca to heslow the Eovereigniy of 
Japan on a child of whom it is doublful whether he were 
bom of her or of her brotherp the Tmprtnoua Male Deity* 

Three embaasics are sent from Heaven lo Txnmo to ar¬ 
range matlerB; hut it is only'a fourth that is successful, 
the final ambawsadora obtoiiiiTig the submissian of die ^ 

monarch or deily of laumo, who surrenderfl his thfone and 
promises to serve the new dynasty (apparently in the under¬ 
world) if a pidace or temple be built for him and he be 
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ftppropriAtely worehipped^ Thereupon the child of the 
deity whom the Sun-Goddese hud tuiginally chosen de- 
icends lo eatlh—not to Iiratrio in the north west, as the 
logical seiiitencc of the Story would lead one to espocl— 
but to the peak of a oinuntain in the wulh-we stern island 
of Kyiiishu. 

Here follows a quaint tale accounting for the odd appear¬ 
ance of the Mehfdt-mtr, sod another to account far the 
ahoftnesa of the lives of mortals, a&cr which we are told of 
the birth under peculiar circuinstances of the heaven- 
descended deity’s three sons. Two of these, Hodcri and 
Hoori, whose names may be Englished as “Fire-Shine" 
and *■ Fire-Fade/' are the heroes of a very curious legend, 
which includes an elaborate accoutii of n viflit paid bj' the 
latter to the palace of the God of Ocean, and of a curse 
or spell which gained for him the victory over his eldef 
brother, and enabled him to dwell peacefully in his palace 
at Takachiho for the space ot five hundred and eighty 
years—the first statement resembling a date which the 
Japanese historians vouchsafe. Fire-Fsde's son imuried 
hii own aunt, and '«* ih* Esther of four children, one of 
whom, “ tieading on ilie crest of the waves, crossed over to 
the Eternal Land,” while a second “went into the sea- 
plain," and the two olbers moved eastward, fighting wkb 
the chiefs of Kibi and Yantato, having adventores with 
gods both with aud without tails, being assisted by a 
iniraeuIouB sword and a gigantic crow, and naming tbe 

various plucca they passed through after incidents m their 
own career. One of these brothers was Kamu-Yamaio- 
Iwart-Biko, who (the Other having died before him) is 
accounted the first human Emperor of Japan—the first 
Mikado. The posthumous name of of Jimmu Teon6 was 
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^ven to him more than fourteen centuries after the date 
which the hi.stCinQn3 a9S!|;il for his decease. 

Hencefortli V^amato, which had Acarcefy been menlioneEj 
before^ and the province^ adjacent to it, Lccacfie (he centre 
of the story, and Izumo ag;aiii enjerges into i!7iportance+ 
A veiy indeccnl love dale forma a bridge which unites tht 
variona fra^enta of the mythology * mnd the Greal Deity 
of Miws/" who ia identified with the deposed monarch 
of leymo, appears on the scene. ^ndeEd^ during the rest of 
the atory, ihis Great Deity of Miwa'' and his colleague 
the ** Small August Deity " (SukLina-Mi-Kami), the deity 
lenaa-WakCp the three Wnter-Goda of Sumii and the 
" Great Deity ^ KiU'uritki/' forna, with the Sun-God dess 
And with a certain divine aword preserved at the temple of 
iBonokami in Yamato, the only objects of worship specially 
named^ the othef god® And goddeasea being no more heard 
of. This portion of the AtOfy Is closed by an account of 
the troubka which inangnraled the reign of ]inimu’'s suc¬ 
cessor, Sutaci TennO^ and then occurs a blank of (accord¬ 
ing to the accepted chtonologj^) five hundred yearai during 
which absolutely notlhftf fs related excepting dreary gc- 
nealogiea^ the place where each BOvcrelgn divelt and where 
he was burred, and the age to which he lived—Lhta after 
the minute details which had been given conctming the 
previous god£ or tnonarchs down to Buisei inclusive. It 
should likewise be noted that the average age of the first 
w^'enieen motiarchs {counting jimniu Tennfi aa the firat), is 
nearly ninety^sut yciirs if we foHow the Kojlki, and over A 
hundred af we follow the accepted chrcinDlogj’ which a a 
based chiefly on the divergent staleinentA contained in the 
Atftoifgi* The age of sevefAl of the monafeha exceeds a 
hundred and twenty years. 
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The ftbove-mentiDned lapse of a blank period of five 
Centuries brings os to the reign of the Emperor known to 
history by the name of Sujtn Tennfi, whose life of one 
band red and ai.sly eight years; (one honored and twenty ac* 
cording to the WfVitnigij is supposed to have imioediiilely 
preceded the Cbrialian era. In this ttign, the former 
monaich of Itumo or god of Miwa again appears nnd 
produces a pestilence, of itie manner of staying which 
Snjin is warned in a dieant- 

In the ensuing reign an elaborate legend, involving a 
Variety of ciminjstances as tnimculows as any in the earlier 
portion of the mi'thology, again ccnliea in the necessity 
of pacifying the grea t god of Uumo ; and this, with details 
of intemecine strife in the Imperial family, of the sov* 
ereign’s amours, and of the iropoftation of the orange from 
the ** Eternal Land," brings us to the cycle of traditions 
of which Yam a to-Take, a son of the Timperor KeikO, is 
the hero. This prince, after assassinating omc of hie 
brothers, accomplishea the task of aubdiiing both western 
and eastern Japan; and noiwithstandirig certaio details 
which are unsavoury to the European taste, hii story, 
taken ns a whole, is one of the moit striking in Japanese 
legend. He perfomifl mirvela of valour, disguise* himself 
ni a woman in order to slay the brigands, is the posseM- 
or of n tnagic sword and fire-striker, has a devoted wife 
who stills the fury of the sea by sitting down upon its 
sorface, has encoimtera with a deer and with a hoar who 
are really gods in disguise, and finally dies on his way 
westward before he Can reach his home in Yamato, His 
death i* followed by a highly mythological account of the 
laying to rest of the white bird irta which he ended ly 
being tramfonaed. 
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The Bucccedingf reign is a Want, and ihe nest traiuports 
liS without a word of ivaming to quite another scene. The 
sovereign's horrie is now in K^ruahu—the sDutb-Western 
raoat island of the Japanese archipelago—and roor of the 
gods, through the meiliuni of the sovereignV consart, who 
is known to posterity as ih# Emprasa JinEO, reveal the 
existence of the land of Korea, of which, however, this is 
not the first raentfon in the histories. The Mikado 
disbelieves the divine tncsasge, and la punished by death 
for his Jncnedulity. But the Empress, after a special 
consuftation between her prime minister and the gods and 
the performance of various religLamii ceremonies, marshals 
her fleet, and, with the assistance of the fishes both great 
and smaJI and of a miraculous wave, reaches Shimgi (one 
of the ancient divisions of Korea], and subdues it. She 
then returns to Japan, the legend ending with a coriously 
naive tale uf bow she sat a-fisfaing one day on a shoai 
in the Rjver Ogawn in Kynahu, with threads picked 
out of her skirt lor lines. The date of the conquest 
of Korea, according to the orthodox chronology, is A, D. 
200 . 

The next cpisede is the warrior empress’s voyage up 
to Yanufo—an other join t in the story, by means of which 
the Yamato cycle of legends and the Kyflshd cycle are 
brought into apparent unity. The Nihaa^ has even 
improved npon this by making Jitigfl's husband dwell in 
Yamato at the beginning of hia reign and only remote 
to Kynahft later, so that if the less skilfully clabDniicd 
A’tyV^i had not been preserved, the ungled skein of the 
tradition would have been still more difficult to unravel. 
The Empress's army defeats the troops raised by the 
native kings or princes, who are represented as her step- 
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ftona, and from that time forward the story runs on in a 
BjflpEc channel, wsth Varoato as it& scene of action. 

China NkcwcM Is now firot mentioned, books are sRid to 
have been brought over from the mainland^ and we hear 
of the gradual introduction of vanOu& uBcfd ertPH Even 
the annnla of the reign of JingO'a son, (Sjm TconO, 
however^ during which this dvdiiing impulse from abrtwd 
is said to have commenced, are not free from details as 
miracuJoui as any in the earlier portions of tire history^ 
The monarch himself ia said to havi; Jh'ed a hwndred and 
thirty years, H hrie his auccesaor lived cighty-threfl(aCCOfding 
lo the iYiAowf j, Ojln lived a htindred and terii and his suc¬ 
cessor Nintokti fcignedi eighty-fteven years). It li not ttLI 
the nest nssgn that the roiracutouB ccaae&t ^ which 
significButly coincides with the time at which^ says the 
^ifjoK^f, historiogmphera were appointed to all the 
provinces to record words and events, and foward archived 
from all directions/' 

This hnngs ns lo the beginning of the fifth century of 
our era, just three centuries before the compilation of the 
annals that have come down lo usi but only two centyriea 
before ihe compiladan of the first histoxy of which men¬ 
tion has been presesved- From that time the atoiy m the 
An;!*!, though not well io3d, givej? ua some vciy curious 
pictures, and reads aa if it were trustworthy. It is tob 
erably full for a few reigna, after which it again dwindles 
into mere geiiEalofies, ending with the death of the 
Empress Suikotci A. D. 63^+ The Nih&ngti on the con^ 
tnirj*, gives full detaila as far as A.D» 701^ that is, lo within 
nineteen years of the date of its com pita tion- 

The reader who has followed this aummaiy, or who will 
take the trouble lo study the original Japanese texts for him- 
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self, will pcnreiva that ihere is m bfe^lt in tlm story—at 
least no chr[>nologic:Ql break^and no break between the 
fabtiloQs and the real+ utilcss it be in the fifth eentiuy of our 
crfl+ or more than a thuusand yeiars later than the date 
usaaJty assnened ^ the starting-poitit nf puthentic Jap^in- 
tfic history* The only breaka^ are—not chronologiQal—but 
topogtapbiesL 

This fact of the continuity of the Japanese mytholo¬ 
gy and history has been fully reengnised by the leading 
native commentatarsp whose npinidna are those conalder- 
ed ortbodux hy loodern Shlntoists^ and they draw from 
it the condusion that everything in the standard nation- 
m] histories must he accepted as literal truth—the super- 
natural equally with the f^aturalK But the general 
habit of the more sceptical Jepanrse of the present day, 
that is to sayi of ninety-nino out of every hundred 
of the educatedt is to rejett nr rather to ignoRs the 
legends of the gods, whETe implicitly believing the legends 
of the emperors, froTU Jimmu Tcnnd, In B. C. 660, 
downw^ards. For so arbEtrary a distinction there ia not 
the shadow of jufitUicatioiii^ The so-called hijitury of 
Jimtnu, the Jirat earthly Mikado^ of JjngO, the con- 
queresa of Korea, of Yamato-take, and of the rest, 
stands Or falls by exactly the same criterion a* the 
legends of the creator and creatress Txanagi and Ixa-^ 
nami. Both sets of tales are told in the Esme books, 
in the same style, and with an alrnost equal amount of 
supernatural dctaiL The so-colled historical part is as 
devoid as the other of all contempotary evidence. It is 
contradicted by the more irusiw'orthyp becau^ contem- 
pDimry, Chinese and Korean records, and^—to turn frtim 
itcgative to positive testituQny—can be proved in some 
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particularB to rest on actwaJ forgciy. For itvslarce, the 
fictttiouB nature of the calendsn employed to calcolAtc 
alt the early dates for about thirteen centurieia (from R. C. 
660 onward) has been exposed by that careful investigator, 
blr. Wth. Bra mien, who asys, with refererce to them, “ It 
is hardly too aevere to »^Ie thla or« of the greatest 
literary ftoudi ever perpetrated.*' 

But a. truce to this discosaion. We have only entered 
into it becaotte the iubjecl, though perhapi dry, is at 
least new, and because one's patience is worn out by seeing 
book after book glibly quote the so called dates of early 
Japanese hifilnry as if they were solid truth, instead of 
being the mcreet haphazard guesses snd baseless imagin- 
inga of a later age. Arrived at A- D. 600, we stand on 
tKj'mjfmio, and can afford to push on more quickly. 

About that time otreurred the greatest event of Japanese 
htstoiy, the conversion of the nation to Buddhiadi (appros- 
imately A. D. 552—631). So far M can be galbercd 
from the accounts of the early Chinese travdlera, Chinese 
civiliEotiDn had slowly—very slowly—been gaining ground 
in the archipelapo ever since the third centuty after Christ. 
But when the Boddbiet missionaries crossed the water, 
all Chine« institutions follDwed them and came in with 
a rush, ilathotnstical instruments and calendars were 
introduced; books began to be written (the earliest that 
has survived, and indeed nearly the earliest of all, is the 
already mentioned Kojtki. dating from A. D. 713); the 
custom of abdicating the thtooe in order to spend old sge 
in prayer was adopted-* custom which, more than any* 
thing else, led to the effacenicnt of the Mikado's authority 
during the Middle Agea- 

Sviteping chjuigfiB In politscal arrangomcnla began lo be 
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made in the year §45, and before ihe end of the eighth 
century, the govcmmefit had been entirely remoddled on 
the Chinese centralised bureaucratte plan, with a regiilffr 
sy^tem of minisieis responaiblc to the Boveneignj who, 
as “ Son of Heaven/* wa* !J3ei3n^t]Cfl.lly absolute. In prac¬ 
tice thia ahsoltitj^m lasted but a short time, because the 
entourage and mode of life of the ^iflikadoa were not such 
HB to ntaJee of them able rulers* They pa^^ed their time 
:^urround€d only by women and priests, ofidllating be¬ 
tween indolence and debaucher>% betw'een pi>elaBtering 
and gorgeoua’ temple Bcr^’iccs^ This vfa.n the brilliant age 
of Japunese classkal literature, which Siired and moved and 
had Jin being in the atmosphere of an ejTcminate court. 
Thfi Fujiwftia family engro&Sied the power of the stale 
during this early epoch (A. D. 670—1050), While their 
Boru held all the p^at pasta of govern me nt^ the daughters 
were married to puppet emperors. 

The nesrt chaTige rtflylted from the impatience of the 
ways manly and warlike Japanese gentry at the sight of 

this so rt of petlicoat govern men l. The great clans of 

Taira and Minamata arosci aod struggled for and alternate* 
ly held the reins of power during the second half of the 
eleventh and the whole of the twelfth century. Japan 
was now cao^^erted into a comp. The real master of 

the empire was he who, strongest with hts sword and 

bow and heading the most numerous host, could pmtl* 
tion out the land among the chief barons, hii r^tainers^ 
By the fioal overtliraw of the Taira fomily at the sea 6ght 
of Dan-no^Ura in A« D, rt&5, VoritomOr the chief of the 
Miaamotos, rose to supreme powcTj and obtained from the 
Court at Kyoto the tide of 3 hdgti&, literally ^^Generalisai- 
mo," which had till then been applied ip its proper meaning 
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lo those geoerals wbowenr oenl ftom ti»e totiwe to subdue 
the Aiito* or rebelliaus proviociJil*, bo* which then«rorlh 
took to itself 0 speelsl sense, eomcwhat as the wmd /«■ 
ftrator (also msanirp origioally »5eirer4.l’'> did m^me. 

'I coincidence is striking. So U the contrast. For «» 
Imperial Rome never ceased to be theoretically a fepohlic, 
Japan contrarirrise. though practically and indeed avowedly 
ruled by the ShOgnna from A. D, 1190 to *’*“ 1 ' 

retained the Mikado as theoretical head ^ 
deacendani of the Suo-Goddeas. fountain of all hoooor. 
There never were two emperofs, ncknowledged as sucb» 
one spirimal and one secular, as baa been so often aeserte 
by Eurowan writers. There never was but one emperor 
_an empeior powerlcsB it ia tree, kcr only by the women 
who nltendfid him, often a mere infant in arms, who was 
discarded on reaching adoleaccnce for anothtf 
arma. Still, he was the theoretical head of the state, 
whose authority was merely delegated to the ShCgun as, 

flCF to say, of the Palace- ^ 

By H ciirJo*is paraUdism of deatanj^ the SbOgnrtate lioc 
more than once showed signs of fading away from an ■ 
stance into shadow. Yoritomo'a descendants did not pro^ 
worthy of him. and for more tHan a cent^’ (A- D. i »5 

the real authority was wielded by the eo^call^ 
■> ReECnta" of the Hdjb family, while their Uege lords, the 
Shoguns, though keeping a nominal court at Kamaku^ 
were for ail that period little better than empty names. So 
completely were the H6j6i tnasfoTS of the whole country 
that they actually had their deputy governors ut Kj fitn and 
in Kyasha in the SoulhAVesl, and thought nothing of 

banishing Mikados to distant 'r^irt^y 

memorable by the repulse of the Mongol lleet sent by 
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Kublai Khan with the piirpD,^e of adding Japan to hh 
gigantic domiitions. This w^ the end of the thht&enth 
centuryi since which time Japan hma never been, atitack^d 
from without. 

Darttig the fourtceTith century, even the dawager-Iikc 
calm of the Conrt of Ky5to wpia broken by iiiternecino 
atiifti Two branched of the Imperial house^ snpported 
each hy different feudal chfefa, disputed the crown- Ono 
was Called the or Northern Court/* the other 

the iVoJwr/jdj or Southern Court.** After laaiJng some 
aixty years, thi« contest lermlrtatcd in A. D* i^gi by the 
triumph of the Northern dynasty| who&e cause the powerful 
Aahikaga famify had eappoaed. From *338 to 1565^ the 
Ashikagaa ruJed Japan aa Sh£>ganB. Their Court was a 
centre of elegance, at which paintinj' i^ourished^ and the 
lyric drani»t *nd the tea ccreEnonieB, and the highly Intricate 
arta of gardening and dower armugement. But they 
allowed themselves to sink into elfeminacy and s3cjtb, aa 
the MiEcados had done before them; and political auiJtoHtyf 
after being for some time admmistered lt£6 by them than 
in their narnei fell froin them altogether in 1597. 

Meanwhile Japan had been discoi'ctcd by the Portuguese 
{A. Dt 15+“®) i and the imprudent conduct of the Fortuguefie 
and Spanish fri^r^s as they were caJltd^—a corrup¬ 

tion of the word ^adri] made pf the Christian retigion an 
additional source of discordT Japan fell into utter anardiy. 
Each baron in hi a fastness was a law unto himself. Then, 
in the latter half of the al^rteenth centUT3% there arose 
fruecesrively three great men—Ota Nobunaga, the Taikd-^^ 
H ideyoihi, and Tokugawa leyaati^ The first of these con- 

^ The wsfil Mi Utesiu '•'frcMl " Btit EwiDf nxii-iy applied ta 

CJ€C^ H hujilawii tOM*. la krm pul pflih a****- 
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ceivrf the idea of crrtralielntf the notborUy of the .tote 
in a Single perBOn; the aecond, Hidej'Oshi, whoha.lMn 
ailed the Napoleon of Japan, BCtaally put the «ea into 
practice, and joined the conquest of Korea (A. D. 1591 
159M) to hia dofflcaiic triumph.. Death overtook him m 
teqS, while he was nevotvioff no ItBs a acheme than the 
ootiqueai of China. Icyasu, settinE Hideyoshi"# youthful 
aon wide, stepped into the vacant place. An able 
unaurpaased aa a diplomat and adimnilrntofr he first 
quelled all the turbulent harona, then bestowed a conside- 
rable portion of their landa 00 hia own kmamen and 
dependent*, and either broke or balanced, by a Judicious 
distrihmiofl of other fiefa ovui d.fliTefit provincta o* 
the Empim. the might of those greater feudal lord*, 
such as Satsuma and Cbdsha, whom it was impoBsihle 
to put altogether out of the way. The Court of KySto 
was treated by him tesp^tfuHy, and inveatitnre aa SbO- 
gun for himself and hia heirs duly obtained from the 

MikAdci- 

In order further to toeak the might of the tfoftwjfdr, c>asu 
compelled them to live at Yedo. w-hfeh he had chown m 
hia capital in 1590. 

to leave their wive* and familic* there a* 
during the other half. What 
third ShSgun of his line, leraitsa, perfected. 
time forward, '■ OU Japan." as we Jmnv.- it from Dutoh 
accounts, from art. from the stage, was cryatalh^ fur w 
hundred and fifty ycara-the Old japan nf tsolalioo {for 
Icmiiau shot the country up to prevent compltcsliona with 
the Spaniards and Portuguese), the Old Japrin of pictures- 
q« feudalism, of knrakiri. ot ^ aodeiy ranged m caste* 
siiid oTdem officered by epieii 
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incD’easin^ skill in lacquer and parcdam^ of anatocratic 
punctilfa, of sopremely exqiiiaitB taste. 

Unchangeable to the auhvatd eye of conleTiiporarjes^ 
Japan had not passed a hundred years Mndtf the Tokugnwa 
rffjwi before the seeds of I he diseaae whicii fmaJJy kUkd 
that were sown. Stran|fely encm^h, the instru¬ 

ment of destruction ivss histonoal research. iQ'nsil 
himself had been a great patron of literature. Hia 
grandson^ the second Pnnco nf Mito, Inherited his taste. 
Under the auapkes of this Japan etc MeceenaBr a school of 
literati arose to whom the aotiquitiea of their country 
were all Ln all—japaoefle poctiy and romance as against 
the Chinese Claaaica; the native religion, Shintk% as 
Against tlie foreign religion, Buddhism; hence, !iy an 
Lnevitable Oatension^ the ancient legitimate dynasty of the 
Mikados, as against the upstart Shogims. Qf course this 
political portion of the doctrine of the literary party was 
kept in the background at first; for those were not days 
when opposition to the existing government could be 
expres^d or even hinted at without danger. But never¬ 
theless it gradyalTy grew in ImporLancct so that, when 
Cdmmodurei Perry came with his big guns (A+ D, 1853^—4), 
he found a govemment already tottering to Its many 
who Cared little for the hlikado^s abstract rights, caring 
a great deal for the chance of aggrandising their own 
families at the ShdgunV expno&c. 

The Shugtm yielded to the deaianda of Perry and of the 
representative^ of the other foreign powTrs^England, 
Francep Russia—veho followed in Perry’s train, and con¬ 
sented to Open Yokohama, Hakodate, and c^Lain other 
ports la fareign trade and residence {iSS7“g). He even 
sent embasaics to the United States and to Europe in iS6d 
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and i86i. The knDwted(^ of the o^ter v'Orld possMscd 
I)y the Court of Yedo, though not cstensivc, wae aufficient 
to naaarc the ShSgun and Wa adviBcra that it wai vain to 
refuse ivhal the Western pou.wB cUiincd, The Court of 
Kyoto had had no means of acquiring even this modiconJ 
of worldly wisdom. According to its*view, Japan. “ the land 
of the god#,” should never be poUuied by out^dera, Uw 
porta should be closed again, and the “ baibaTTans" expelled 

St any harard. . , 

What speeiilly tended to GompUente matters at this m#ts 
was the independent action of eeitsin daimyHi^ One of 
them, the Prince of Chashii, acting, as is believed, under 
secret instruction# from the Court of Kyfito, fired on shi^ 
belanging ta Great Brito sn. Frence, HEJlbrn!, ftnd the 
United State#—this, loo, at the very moment (1863) when 
the ShCigtJti's government, placed betwten foreign aggrei- 
Sion and home tumult, as between hammer and anvil, was 
doing its utmost to effect by diplomacy the departure of the 
fomignefs whom it hod been driven W adroit u fewy^s 
before. The consequence of ihi# s« was what is called 
Hihe Shimonoseki Affair,” namely, the bombardment of 
Shimonoseki, ChOshrs chief sea port, by the combined 
fleet# of the powcni that had been insulted, sn tcexiC' 
tion of an indeirmlty of Though doubU«s no 

feather, this broke the ShOgimate'. back. The Sbtgun 
lemochi attempted to punish Chdshu for the humd.ation 
which he had brought on Japan, but tailed, was hims^ 
defeated by the Utter’* troops, and died. IlitolsubaBhi, the 
last of hi# line, succeeded him. But the Court of tvydto. 
prompted by the great of Chdshu and Sotsumu, 

suddenly detided on the abobtion of the hhtSgunate. Th 
Shflgun submitted tn the decree, and those of his followers 
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who did not were rouled—first at Fufthimi near Ky^to 
(l7tb January, i 8 fi 3 }, then sit Ueno in Yedo (4th Ju]>% 
ifi6S). then in Aiiia (6th November, i668). and at 

Hakodate (ajth June* iS6g)p where some of thefn had 
endeavoured in aet up an indEpcudent republic* 

The govermnent of the coutjtry wa^ reorganised dontlg 
1S67—8| nominally on the basi^ of a pure absolutisnij with 
the Mikado as sole wielder of all aathon~ty both lepilatire 
and eleeetivCi Thus the literary party had triumphed^ 
All their dreams were TealisedF They were henceforth to 
have Japan iot the Japanta*. The Shogonatej whith had 
admitted the hated barbarian, wus no more. Even their 
hope of supplanting EuddhiEin by the old national religion^ 
Shinto, was in gteai menatir^acrcmipUsheeL They believed 
that not only European innov'ation&r hut everj-thing—even 
Japanese^ that wbb newer than A- D. 500, ivould be for¬ 
ever swept away. Things were to go bade to what they 
had been in the fjrimitive ages, when Japan really the 
land of the gods/' 

From this dream they were soon roughly wakened* The 
shrewd clansmen nf Satauma and Chfi^hu^ who had hu^ 
mouned the ignorance of the Court smd the fads of the 
scholars only as long as their common enemy, the ShO^ 
gunate, remained in existence, now Lumed round, and 
declared in Cavour, not merely of foreign interGonme, but 
of tho Eoropeanjantian of their nivn country» History has 
□ever witncs&od a mom.oudden HJAtory has 

never wiinessed a %'iser opt. We foreigners, being mere 
lookers-on* may no doubt xometitnea regret the substftuticin 
of common-place EuropBan ways for the glitter^ the glamour 
of picturesque Orientalism. But can it be doubtful which 
of the two civiliSAtions ii ific higher, both mAleriolly and 
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inteUectflally? And iloea nol the whole expericncB oi the 
last three hundfed yt»ni go to prove that no Oriental 
stale which retains dietinclivety Oriental lartitution. 
hope to keep i» territory free from Weatera nggression ? 
What of India? What of Chinal And what was 
Conttnodote Perry’s visit but a threat to the ‘j 

Japan chose to remain Oiicoial, she ahanW not be dlow^ 
to temain her own mistress 7 From the moment when the 
intelligent ^irareral of the leading clans reahsed t^t the 
Europeanisation of thclf countrj' was a question of life And 
death, they (ftr to this day the government has continued 
practically in their hands) have never ceased canymg on 

the work of reform and progrcM^ 

The following are aome of the chief measures and events 

of the last twenty years:— , * k. 

iSti. The d.nmaUs abolished and ptefectores Mtab- 

lished in their stead-in other words, a bu- 

reancracy subslimcd for feiidaUam. The disestablisbment 
of Bnddhumi begun. The social disabililies of the pamh 
class (the so-called ato and ^iata) removed. Posts and 

relcgrapha introduced. Mint opened at Osalta. 

187a. First railway. Conscription law. Law against 

ntidity ill cities* _ ■ 

1873. This year was specially fruitful in pio-fw«^ 
mtainrcs. The European calendar was introduced; the 
perrocuted Catholics Were release!; vacdnfliion, photo¬ 
graphy, European dress for offitials, meat-satmg, etc., etc., 
camt iRto vogTiC^ 

1874, Sag* rebdlmn. FormeRiiJ «tpcdiliQn. 

1^5. EEtstfalishment of the MitaubiBM Stc*m Ship om- 

«ny. Provincial governors brat summoned to Tokyd for 
c^snltstfon. SaghaJien ceded to RussU In eschange for 
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the Knnlc Ifiktidg. Establishment of orders of Jcnight- 
hood, 

1S76. Treaty with Korea. Hifjn TefTellidn. CDinmuta- 
tioEi of the Btimumi'^ pensions. Edict agaioit the ivcaring 
of awards hy iJie saniitmi (took efTect from xst Jatiujtryi 
1877). 

1877* Satfinttia tebellioriK Reduction of land-tax from 
3 to per cenL First National Industrinl Exhibition at 
Ueno in TOkyO^ 

1878* Murder of Minister QkubOi Military cnuliny at 
the Takebashi Bsxracksj Tolcyfl. Development of com¬ 
mercial enterprise by tfie establishment of the Boersc and 
the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce- 

1879. Dispute with China concerning Loochoo. Loo- 
ebooan King brought capdve to Toky^r and hla kingdom 
annexedp Varioiis distinguished roreigners visit Japan, 
notably eac-Presidetit Grant* 

lS8o. Penal Code and Code of Criminal Procedure 
published. Prefectural assemblies established^ Stringent 
regulations concerning public meetings. 

iflSr. Discontent of the liberals at the Imperial Rescript 
deferring the adoption of constitutionol government till 
1890. Trouble in Ycjti arising from the winding op of the 
Ksitakushi (Colonlsaljon Department). 

i8S^. Political excitement. Organisation of tbe present 
Liberal and Radical parties {KahhintS and 
Trouble with Korea. 

i 58 j. EstuhlLfibrnent of the Supreme Court orjuBtice.. 

1884. Insurrection prompted by the radicals of the pre¬ 
fecture of Saitatna, Creation of orders of nobiliiy on the 
Enropcaii pattern. English introduced into the curriculmn 
of the oommon school a. 
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EutoT^* and 

18S5, Reforms in ihe melliod of adnimistPitionj 
tion in it« nt.mb« of official*, htsh«t oEE«» filled by 
n,w men/sueh « lid. looet. elc. 
locally known m the O-jukiit, that la, t * < Comcany 

quake."-Formittion of the Japan Steafu bhip Company 
(Nippon Vtiwi Kftiika), 

iSSt—7- The second toosl vialenl attack of the fa go 
fever " Enropean music, dardng, athletic*, card plnyme. 

.d.rip.d=-rid»B, .tc- rtc., Jl c.«» in -fj , 

Germiio ™ . « ...’au 

1886. DiBsatisfactsoo of the mdicals. Trou b i 

China wising from a o 

1887. Count Inoue's ncgatialicma ftMr Treaty ^ ^ 
fall through. Passing of the ■■ ^cc Prese^s^on Act. 
thcKb)- Lny radical-, e-pedally those of the Toaa clan, 

were banished from the capital. 

1888 . Eruption of the volcano, Bandai-San, 

1889. A constitution promulgated whereby Japan, hitherto 
an ahsplulc monarchy, hecomes a coastitutmna 

after the pattern of Prussia and other continental Euroj^ 
etates. Establishment of Um -1 selfgov^ment. Treaty 
ratified with Mexico. Tieatica concluded with other weai- 

em pQvrers, but not ratified. _ r 1 . c • 

iBoo. This year is to witnesa the opening of the first 
*' Diet," in accordimco with the ler^ of Constiiuiion-^ 

* It iB not possible to conclude ihU ikefeh of Japanese 
hi-tory hy the usual formula, “Bwks Recommcmk*l - 
for the rca«m that there -re none 

chapters devoted to history in the work* of Gnffi^ Rem, 
ctc.!^ hold, it is mie, a reepectahfe P«itkm « embodying 
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the asaal tnditicnAl Account of the subject Adajos" work^ 
too, is good in iti way, though ihe tiLle. A HiBtory of 
Japai3, * Is A imsiiDinert^ The book ib, id fkct-^ an account of 
the foreign relations of the Japanese government Jn modern 
times* But a critEcal history of Japan remaing to be witten 
—a work which should do for every century what Mr. Aston 
has done for the earliest centuriirs only.* Here more than 
an3*where else is it necessary to lifiten at hack-doorSi to 
peep through conventional fences^ and to sift native 
evidence by the light of foreign teetimony^ We shoukl 
know next to nothing of what may be termed the Catholic 
episode of the sbitcenth and seventeenth centunes, had we 
access to none but the oSciaJ Japanese sauries. How can 
wc trust those same sources when they deal with dmea yet 
more remote? There seem^ little doubt that the ruling 
powers at any given time manipulated both the matt ancient 
records and the records of tlieir own agCp in order In suit 
their oi^n private ends. Sometimes^ Indcedi the proceos 
may have been almost uncojnacloua. The Japanese them¬ 
self are beginning to awake to these coiiBlderations* Mr* 
ShigciHJ An-cki( for in&tancep the emmeni head of the Hia* 
toriogmphical Bureauj lia^ undertaken to prove how certain 
historicfll cpii^M were cooked under the TokugHwa 
dynasty of ShCguns. A little reflecUon wiJI i&bow that auch 
mauiptilations of histoo' are likely to be the rule rather 
than the eimeption in Asiatic countnea. The love of truth 
for truth & sake is nut a general human chaTacterifitiCf but 
one □ the exceptional traits of the modem European mind^ 
developed slowly by many causes, chiefly by those habits of 
accuracy which phygictl Bci eace dots m much to fester, 

tkl » v«i \xi. i. oi 








*** 

Out-ide Europe und her coloni* U ewy W 
^ord., be«u« .uch «iuniputiLtian .hoch. no 

they were told, they Uve neither the rueao. 
tior the inclination to be cntital- 

Ifltorvlewlng. Interviewinf! in Japan, 
joumalirtal Vm, it haa come even to that m ^ ^ 

daye, and no boot on Jnpaneae things and man«» 

' P * - ,-an. ilecnW<l 1 DC 

connected with the press t,„—n naDcrs * The 

at Yokohama appeared in one of the horn ^ 

BCcoant is not only cleverly written* 

life- * * e 

*■ • Perhata,' said 1, ‘ it i* the hill.' ' 

... 

6.1 1....-.n.6n.e 11- 

r* “ITI". ten in' ’•™'' 

lute, 1 thinlc. « n* ^ ^ extortion 

Bui It fniiy possibly « * 

poetised by that bobW^ff ^ hSf 

!>d far as t ani ^ „ndertbe ;mpre**«n "«* 

t jtpwitttifcMjlf «»**■ 
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It HjuDds like the price of land in Lora bard streel. You 
caji do 34 ^'ou like.' 

‘'Thus privlieged, I turned the bit of pasteboard over, and 
r»d on the Other side a legend in English to the effect that 
. 'Jo^''natair8 represented a ceruin Shiwbun 

■n Tokio. Now Shmiiun, being interpreted, meana news* 

paper. 

"‘Orthodocia; aaid I. Bolemnly, ■ this ia no overcharge T 
Its aomelhmg tnnch worse. lt*a a reporter. We are 
about to be ,nterviewed-in Japanese. If he succeeds in 

Orthodocia turned pale. * He will demand impresaione,' 
she aa,d. ‘They always do. Have you got any con- 
vement? Co«Jd you tend me one f 

‘IT! cittnmstance we 

wetet "" J-J^n-whether 

we were fmsuken for individuals of distinction, or whether 

we were considered remarkable on our own merits on ac- 
«Jiat of being by ourselves, but we went downstairs fully 
Wtevmg It to be accustom of the country, a rather natter, 
ing custom, to which we were much pleased to conform; 
and this is a Uuc chronicle of what happened. 

" It was a slender, round-fiiced youth who made hie de¬ 
precating bow to os in the drawing-ioora. His shoulders 

ch St like what the old-fashioned people a, home used to 
all a sontag. American boots wxre visible undtrf the skirl 
^ the ^rmen^ and an American sUff felt hat reposed on 

maolv ^ a 

modest ioquify. He was the most unaggressive reporter 
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I have ever seen. Hi& boon, and hia hat were iho only 
thingfl about him that I could connect irith journansmi ai 
1 had previotisly beert ftci|i±flintcd with it- 

do you do?^ I laidp wdnjS that the aileocE 
munX he broken and the preliminariefl gene through with 
by flumebody^ 

* Yea^^ he reaponded, with an amiability that induced 
Orthodocia to get up htirnedly and look out of the 
window^ "‘Did the ladies artfivc to the Dttkt 0/ IVtst- 
mimUr? ' looking from onn lo the other of 

" We believe they did*^ gaaped Oithodocia, ajid irnmedi' 
Htely looked out of the window again. I edged my chair 
toward the other window. Then the doven hoof appeared 
in the shape of n note-book. Ho produced it with gentle 
ostentation^ aa one would a trump card. The fimile is 
complete when 1 add that he took It fttim his Blee%'e- 
How old h lady ?* calmly, deliberately* 

— 1 forgetj* StammEred thU hieloriao; * forty-five, 1 
believe-' 

"■ The reporter put it down. 

Other lady^i your friend—not so old? Older? hlore 
old?* 

* I am twenty "two yeara of age/ adds Ofthodoefo, 

gra^-elyt with a reproachfu! gknee at me, I weigh 

tEii stone* Heightj five feet eight LncheSr I am in the 
habit of wearing livea ^ in g^oves,f ik and a-hatfJ 

- ** The reporter acribblfid convulsively^ 

""" Ladies will study Japanese pony tick please say/ 

* 1 beg pardon ? * 

“ * Yea/ Fills another page, 

** Ortbodocra, iiiavdy; * Arc they produced here to any 

extent ? * 






i6B XutorrlewiEi^ 

« * We huve here many ponytklc-—dbarer, coni^rvative, 
monarchifiL' 

*** Oh i'"—More recourse to the wbdoWF 

* Orthodocift/ 1 said, sevtfdyv * you may not be aware 
of it, but your conduct 14 throwing discredit upon a persan 
hitherto feiriy entitled ta the world'0 good opinion—which 
is me. Continue to ho absorbingly interested in that briclc 
wall, and allow me to talk to tho gentleman/ 

" * Wc have come,* I suad it distinctly—to &ee Japan as 
far as Japan will pemit- Her politicHi aystein of education^ 
customs, and arts will be of—ahem—interest to ua* We 
cannot truthfully say that we cspoct to penetrate more 
deeply into the national life than other travellers have done. 
In repressing this oapcctation we claim to be origiu^h 
We confess that our iitiprtssinns will naturally be aupeir« 
ficLoli but we hope to repreBent the crust bo charmingly 
that nobody will ask far any of the—interior—of the—well- 
of the pic/ 

*^^That^a equEVOCalp^ said OrthodociBp ^and ridicoious/ 

oi jj^twiihslanding the well-known reticence of the Jap¬ 
anese/ I continued^ *we hope to meet some of them who 
will ahow oa flomethiog more of their domeaticity than 
we can see through the windows/ 

* You will acquire language of Japan ?' 

** * Not all of [t^ I think. It seems a little difficidlt^ but 
musiCHl— much more muaical than our ugly Englishp' 
interposed Onhododa, 

“* Yoi. Will you the story of your journey please 
aay r 

**■ * Certainly. Wc came from Montreal to Vancouver by 
the P* H*—that is the best Weatem railroad on the 
Continent. Some people say that you never would have 
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heAfJ of Canada fn Ja|un but for Uie C. P. R., but they 
are mostly jealous Republican AmcricaM.' 

The Tcparter bowed< 

“ ‘ We travelled three thouaand nine hundred tnilea by 
thie rail way across the North’V^est and through the Koclty 
Mcuintains/ Here Orthodoeia dwell upon the remarkable 
anow-shedfl for proiectioo avalanche*. She went 

□n with EOnfidencE to epeak of the opening Up of trade 
between Canada and Japan by the C. P. R. and it* steam¬ 
ship line, and 1 added a few remarki about the inltitai in 
Japanese esabliahing brma of their own there; while the 
reporter flattered our eloquence by talcing down notes 
enough W fill a quarto volume. We had never been 
interviewed befom—we might never be again—and were 
determined to make the occaaion an iltustrioui one. Wc 
were quite pleased with ourselves as the nice liulo creature 
boived himself out, promising to send us the fortunate 
Shimhitn which would pubHsh the interview, with a tnms- 
lalion of the same, a day or two later. 

" I auppone it was Orthodocia^s effect upon him—the effect 
I had begun to find usual—but he didn't scud tbo SAtm- 
b»n; be brought it next morning with much apology and 
many bows. ! have before-me a pencilled document to 
the handwriting of three persona. The document contains 
the interview aa it waa set down in the language of the 
translator, who sat with *0 expression of unrufHed repose, 
anti spate aloud from the Sttimbun which he held in his 
litinil. Semetimea Orthodoeia took it down, sometimee 
he took it down himself, aometirnei I took it down 
while Orthodoeia left the room. The reason for ibis wdl 
perhaps be self evident. Orthodoeia and I possess the 
doeumcftl in turns, to ward off low spirits. We have 
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only to lank at it to bring dd attack of the i^^ildeit 
hilanty* 

"The reporter came entirely in Japanese coGtume the 
second time, andl left his wooden sandals outsTde on the 
stairs- flc 3eft most of his English therCd too. apparenllirV 
but he bowed nil the way froni the door to the middle of 
the apartment In a manner that stood for a great deal of 
polite conversation. Then he aat down and wc sat down* 
and Oithodocia prepared to tmnscribe the interview which 
had introduced ua to the Japanese nation from hia lips. 
It was a proud^ happy ntonent« 

"The reporter look the jnnrnaJ with which he was con¬ 
nected out of one of the long^ graceful, fiowfng sleeves 
which msike life worth living for riMaculinfi Japan. He 
told us that it the ' SAiiJiAiiiir and he carefully 
poifiited out the tEtle, datci beginning and end of the 
articles which we marked, in tending to hay aaveral copies 
of the and send them'home. Wc were anxiou]! 

that the people there should be kept fully enlightened 
sfl to our raovcTdcntST and there seemed to be a great 
deal of detail in the article. Its appearance was a 
little sensational, Orthodocla thought, but she ailenlly 
concluded^ with her usual chaalty^ not to blame the reporter 
for that, tince he couldnH possibly be considered rcsponsi^ 
hie for the exaggerations of the Chinese alphabet- 

* Vesterday/ tranalated the reporter solemnly—I must 
copy the document which does oat give kls Indestfihsble 
pmnundatlon —* by Canada steamer ladies arrived. The 
correspondent w^ho is me, went to Grand Hold, xvhkh the 
ladies is4 Ladies hs of Canada and in-the-time-before of 
England. They have a beautiful countenance.^ 

" Here the reporter bowed^ and Oithodocia left the room 
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{ot the first time. I tWnk atit said the niust goand get hw 
pcncJ aharpetied. She left it with me, however, and I 
took ap the thread of the [ntcfview. 

“‘Olqect of ladies’ loEomolior, to make beautiful theif 
tninds/ Miaa Elder-Lady amrwered, ‘Our ohject ii to 
otHerv'c habits, makiiigB, and beings of the Japatieae nation, 
and to esamine htw civilisation of America prevails amorfe 
the nation. And other objects is to examine the art nod 
drawing and education from the ejrterior of the confection¬ 
ery. In order to observe customs of Japan we mtcod to 
Icam a private bonecs * 

» W«s were getting on swimniingly when Orthododa 
peered, having recovered sn the Interval, and laid the 
reporter that hs mujit think foreigneri ven' nbnipt and rude, 
and that he rcidly tipoke EngJish extremely welL To both 

Qf which mmarke he responded—with a poUte auavity that 

induced me to turn my back upon her in an agony of 

suppressed feeling—*VeSv" 

«rMtBs Younger- Lady rneafiuring-ten-Blone-and-wtariog- 
siv-ahoes and a-ha 1 f,-contitioe,-’The railroad between the 

Montreiil and Canada is passing- ' 

« ' 1 beg pardonsaid the unhappy Ortbododat with an 
awful galvanism about the eorncFi of her month* ' 1 didn't 
quite Catch wbat you said—-I mean what I said- 
“The reporter tranakted it over again- 

Pcfliaps,* edd I, nervonely, ^ it's a misprint*" 

" * No*' the reporter replied gravely , ^ Misa Yotwigcr Lady.’ 
^ Gracious 3" said Orthndocla. 

And Lf by the railroad we employ the titeamer, the cotn^ 
merce of Montresl and Japan will prevail. Correspondent 
asked to Miss Vcrtinger-Ipadyi may I heard the story yoar 

caravansco' ?' 








"Oi^ododa retired. It vms a litUe CoiofT for me, bm 
when he CDotinnMl, ' From .MotitresI to Canada the dis- 
tniiM .8 three ihoueand mika/ I was glad she fiad gone. 
I am afraid I choked d litUa at this point, for juat here he 
decided to wrestte with the j^ncil himself. When he 
bilnded the paper hack again 1 read; •White wc are 
^amg the diamnee between Mount Rockj' I had a great 

is felling down, 

and the fmJrMd ahall h« cut off. Therefore, by the anow 
ahade. wJueh ,9 made by the tree, fta Wling was defend. 

finteb. The ladies la to toot their caravanaeiy 

^tending among a few days. L«diea han the liability of 
nmny ^ 

wi!h Orthodoeia, who had come in 

with the «cu« of aome tea, * is frightfalJy correct/ 

” aving diapatched the buainess of the boor and a-half, 
the reporter began m nnjoy hltnadf, while Ortbododa and 
f tned to aeat ourselvea where we couldn't ue each olher’e 

rw/th h‘! h 'T «•= He 

lea wjtb his head on a level with the table, and if bucIiod 
can tsprtia approval ft was depressed. He said that there 
were fuoriKii editorial writers on his SA»«*««, and ,{,3, 

Its arculation wa* one million. Which shows that for the 
aou of a newspaper man Shintorsm has no obvious ^d- 

hour at a time. The Japanese are such a leisurely people. 

would brmg a Japanese ‘gentleman and rady ‘ to see us, 

the w^'‘‘7h ** *” whether the lady was 

the wife or the s,«er of the gcntlsmao, he said with gmviiy, 

oLm K a 

photographs, and when Orthodocia retired for the fifth time 
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he thought had ^one la get themt ^tnid until T 
wm. {^ampeTled to go ar>cf pra>- her to return. It waj the 
ringing of the hvo o'cloek lunch bell that Buggeiteii to him 
Uut the d^y was waning* and that pcfhapa he find better 
^vane too.** 

Isa. Im h^a b=cn termed tha Mecca of Japan, because 
it la the site of the two chief temples (daijiagA) nf Shintfl^ 
the aboriginal Japaneae religion. Properly speaking, ise 
is the namci not of a town or of n templep hut of a provitiCc^ 
The name of the town neareat to the tcmplca la Yamadn^ 
The name of the nearest port Is KumL-Yaihim. lac may 
be casUy reached brom TOkyO either by land or sea. 
The land mute follows the TOkaIdd railway as far as 
Nagoya,, whence it ib a jinrlkUlm ride of same twdve r? 
to Yokkaichi and thence of eighteen more to the shnoca^ 
The Sea route, by Nippon Yilsen Kaisha steameri takea 
the traveller direct from Yokohama to VokkakhI in twenty 
hours, then Co by small Btcnmer to Kami^YaahLro, dose to 
the shrinesp in about five hours. 

To the student of Japanese history ant! rdiiponj the word 
lac k Jn itself a magnet. But it may be % question 
whether the ordinary tourfst would bn repaid by going 
out ofhiu way to visit the tempks of a creed which hmds 
Itself to the severest archittctirraJ simplicity—white plno- 
wDOd Bod a thatch of niEheSt no carvIngSp no paintings, 
no images, nothirig but an Immense antiquity, and even 
that only in the lenae of histnric contioulty; for Im¬ 
memorial custom decreed that the two nfinnea shall be 
raced to the ground and rebuilt once every twenty years 
in precisely the same atyki The wood of the old temples 
Is^ on such occasions, hewn into a mytlrnd pkces, and 
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distributed as reJics to the faithful. The temples wcftr last 
rebuilt in iSSg, The dcitiea chie% warahipped af Jsc are 
the Suii^GoddesH Am^t-iera^u^ and ToytjnJif^-hjme the God. 
dees of Foi>dii Viscount Morif once Japaneas repfesentativer 
ac Waskin^n and latcf at the Court of St. Jaraea* perish¬ 
ed hy the hand of a Shintd fanatic on the nth Febru- 
ary, rJiSg, for the ctime of having lifted with his wolk- 
mg-aticlr the curtain which hides the chief ahrine from 
vulgar gare, 

p^DHBimdra. "Thi ahiDifi Im," hy Enusit Sutt*, Ln V^l. 

II of lli« trauMietioiM^** uid Ihc uiite njtJiHr> ^ HjBilbirtife 

—SIM* UtM’i ♦‘UfllwEtcii Tn<ki Id V«l. f l. p. ft JW^^Tlie ‘‘Jjpui 

IMay l$Li| ■ ef iSEJijHl Pftd iiih OOiTUir. iSSg. nzTiltleiAl mn clMbonitti IctBBfil of Ihx 
nnniftrtlfaii td Ihc Heir teJHp|«, fruin tJie pin tfil fcTajEirHntfteDJI Pdencr. R. E. 


Japan. Our word «Japan," and (he Japanese Nikon 
or Nii>pon, are altki; corruptienB of the Chinese 

prioBiiticfBtiorof the chataeters U Iitmlty **sun origin," 
that is, *'tho place the bud comes from "—a name given 
to Japan by the Chinese on nccaunt of the posiiian of the 
archipelago to the cast of their own country. Marco 
Polos J^ipatigu and tlie poets' Cf^aK^s are from the same 
Chinese com pound, with the addition of the word A^no 9, 
which means “country.*' 

The name Nihoti {“Japan") Mems to have been fifit 
oiBcially used by the Japanese gavemment in A. D. 670, 
Before that time, the usual native designation of the 
country was Vamuto, properly the name of one of the 
central pravinees. Vamaia and O-mi.itHHr, that is, “the 
great august country." are the names atlU prerewed in 
poelrj' and kelUf^tUrta. Japan has other ancient names, 
some of which are of learned length and thundering sound, 
for Instance, Toyo-ath I- mu'd.no -ch i-aki-n e-»aga ■i-ho-nM-tio . 




Japan eae Feaplo, 

that the-Luxuriant-Reed-Plaioa^he- 

Land -qf-Frash- Rice* Ear i - of-a- Thousand -Autumnn — of - 
Lon^-Five-Hundred-Autumns.’" But we ahaJJ not detain 
the reader with an enumerutioni of them. Any further 
curiaBiiy on this head luay be satislicd consulting the 
pages of the Kojiki. (Sec ** Asiatic TrasactiofUip"' Vot- 
Supplement.) 

Japanese People iOhaiftcrteiflfltlcfloftbeu Any account 
of the characteristics of a people must deal with, two main 
points, namdyj phyaica! characEcritics and mcrital charac- 
texisticfl. We will Brat aay a few words about the physical 
diaractenutica^ referring those who desire eshaUfiUve in¬ 
formation to Dr* Bacli'a admirable monograph entitled 
'*DU Korp£i‘Uch£n EigfiHifha/U 3 t dir y^tpaii^rr' primed in 
Parts l 3 and 32 of the German Asiatic Transactions/* 

L Physical cuAKACTEfcisTiCfl. A* slated in the Article 
entitled Race, the Japanese are Mongols# that ia, they 
arc dlfltinguishcd by a yellowish skin, straight black hair, 
scanty beard* almost total absence of hair on the irnnSi 
legs* and chestp broadish pruminent check-hones, and 
more or teas obliquely set eyes* Theae^ with the other 
character] Btica to be mentioned presen tly^ are comm on 
both to the niara slenderly built, oval-faced aristocracy, 
and to pudding feced Gombei, the “Hodge’* of Japan- 
e^ Arcadia. Compared with people of European race, 
the average Japanese has a long body and short legs, 
a large akuU w^ith a tendency to prognathtsm {projecting 
jaws), a ilat nose, coarse hair# scanty eye-lB*bw, pnl^ 
eyelidsi a fiatlow complexton, and a low stature* Ihe 
average stature erf Japanese men is ibout the same as the 
average stature of European women. The women axe 
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proportionately smalkr* The lower classes arc fncratJy 
strorigt with tvell-di^velDped antia. legs^ and ch»u. Tha 
upper claKaea are too often weakly. 

The above deacription will perhaps not be conudered 
Battering. Bui it ia not ours; it \% the dacictm\ Thefts 
IDO, idcaa of beauty diHTct fmm Jaod to land. We Ang-lo- 
SaxoiiB con&ider Dursclves a handaome race. But W'hat are 
WE still, in the eyefl of the majority of the Japanese people^ 
but 4 sot of bigj red, hairy harbaiiane with Breen cyca I 

The Japanese women are, on the w^hole„ handsomer than 
tht men, and havtj besides, pretty manners and channing 
voices, VilTage beautiefi are raTe+ most girls of the Iowa- 
class with any pretenliona to good lonka beings as li would 
fleeiu, sent aut to service at Ina-houses m the towns, or 
else early obtaining huBbonda. Japanese childrefi+ with 
their diinty little ways and old-htshanned appearance, 
always Insinuate themselves into the affectiona of foreign 
viiltora. 

The Japanese age earlier iban wc do. It Hal also been 
asgerted that they are less long-lived. But this is douHtfuL 
If Btaiistics may he trusted, the Dumber of nclogenariane^ 
nonagenarians, and even centenarians ig fairly high. In 
Japan, as in other countries, tho number of very old women 
conjidtrably r^ceeds that of the voty old men. The 
diseases which make most hav&c arc consumptiofit diBeosei 
of the digestive organs, and the peruliftr affEctioa called 
KutMi of w-htch mention will be fotind in a sepantm article. 
The Japanese have less high-atrung nerves than we Euro- 
Hence they endure pain more calmly, and meet 
death with tompatative indifference.* 

* Wr Jihifcffc™ mrHb* tJx tmcMmm 

BTOE eta S^bi Eul 1 ^tu wniiijw ofmHi i^vtui muti m± tml Itai In Uut 
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Ih Mental CHAfiACTEMjaTtCs- The tnpclitie* ihe 
weighing-machine, the cr.iniuine;icr, and the hoepitai returns 
give mean^ of n^crtainlng a. rtation^B physicnl cliamctena^ 
tica which almaat ^tiy one can apply and which none may 
dlapme. Far diflerenl ib it when we liy to gauge the 
phenomena of mind^ Does a new-comer vcntLire on the 
taakl He is set down m a sdoliflt^ a man without cx- 
pErience—the One thing dedmred ncedfiiL Doea an old 
real dent hold forlh, expecting his experience to commiLad 
attention ? 'rhe Gli^ltf-iratUrjfiurtifiihiiCtii from Lon don | or 
maybe the cultuied Boatonian literary critic^ jumps upon 
him, tells him that living too long in one place has given 
him mental myopia, in other words ha^ rendered his 
judgment prejudiced and worth]The late Mr^ Gifford 
Palgrave said in the present writer'^s hearing that an eight 
wccItb* residence ihe exact time qualifying an Intelligent 
man to write about Japan. A briefer period (such was 
hi9 ruling) waa sure to produce auperficiality* while a 
longer period Induced a wrong mental focus. By a curious 
coiceidcnce, eight Weeks was the exact space of time 
during which Mr. Palgrave had been la Japan when he 
delivered himself of tbii orade. 

Again, arc you in the Japanese service, and do you praise 
Japan? Then you must he a sycophants Do you find 
fault with it? *■'Ahl don't jou know?" rt will be laidi 
'* w^hen they renewed his engagement the other day* they 

If j^rectiEui. i I b pfi4B(bler Ikmmr, tbmt tifihikftt hcilcfc I^KTi hj^ temM UdEuenoe 
Ln tlic milTtf, PiiiliUiUrn, b i tultrtill, T^Ppfftd ffwit, *ai |T»ttiiKt fffi Mt lut 10 
C.VED mvlr inuThued bf iIie wkltidi Uk id lii0BIIV4i 

CkrrbtiHar. na ttu oOiEt bmni. Whb In limtib dmitHlW ot ibc imml 
Kiul liopcJE^ jitHHiofl of Ifac HbMar&M l(H>[kfUr df the hmsiii tutt^ mMy liEri MtcEpwd 
in ■ ilUl ™* laiiiti™ hnx llw tOtA nll^ifMtEJHiiij^ &.gF( 7 riH 

mljd. TIk Gmki *M KenMifii i-O bfP.ved with lai EnaiEffttfKi t« 

wtilcb ft* EnofEiiH Ejn iUp4n- 
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cut his salsnf down $30 a month/’ Woral of nit i* it 
[f you art a Yokohsma nierrhunt. Then yon info^ed 

fUtJy that you nrt an ignoramus, a “dollar-grinder,” and 

that, aj you nctfor sec any Japanese of the better dart, but 
only' coolies and hucksters, what you are pleased tocdl your 
opinion i» a tnens impertirenec worth less thw nothing. 

Ail things considered, the wouW-be critic of Japanese 
mind, manners, and morals has a thankless task before him. 
The present writer feels that he cannot hope to escape 
being classed in sornc one or other of the above-namrf 
categories of pariahs not fit to have an opitibo of their 
mvn. He has. therefore, decided to express none at all, 
but ainiply to quote the opinions of others. Perhaps he 
may thus avoid blame and unideaaantfiess. He has chosen 
the opinions impartially, or rather he has not chosen 
them, but taken them anyhow, as they happened to coma 
uppermost in his box of Bcrnps. He haa not, it is 
true, thought fit to inciude all or any of rhe absurdities of 
the casual pasaer-by-^ne French count, for instance, 
a stripling of twenty, who apent jnat three months in the 
country and then wrote a book ahoul it, sums up hta ac¬ 
quired wisdom in the tremendous aMcrtion, “/,a 
hVj( ffH mlilUgttfi" Of recent trash of this kind them 
is enoogh to fill many volumca. But who would cane to 
read it? The opiniona which we quote will be seen to be 
in Btune cases judgments of the people, in other# judg- 
menta of the country, But it is impossibJe to separate 

ejhc tUu froin tbt other 

*+This natltm ia the delight of tny soul." (Sts Francis 
XavieHt middle of ai^eenth century^ 

" The people of this Hand of lapon MU good of nature, 
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curteoua aboui: mMftfciie ail'd valiant in wariet thEir iustice 
ia scuertily c*Cfict3ted wlth^sut atiy partial!tic vpon tran** 
eresMra of iht law. They are gouerned In great duililir. 

1 menTic, not a land better goitcfned in the world by c*uill 
pollcie. The people he verio aiipcraliiious in their rcligioiif 
anti ore of diners opinioira.'’—Tbia last sentence doe# tiol fit 
the preaent day. No trae now accoaca the Japanese of ao- 
perstitious religionism. Our aitlhor ia again in touch with 
modern times when be speaka of the peopell vef! anbiect 
to tbesT gDuvemoura and aaperiDres," (WiU- Awms, 
early in the sevcnieenth century.) 

** Bold,.. heroic,.. resengcfnl.,-...desirous 

of fame......very indualdoui and enored to hardship*,... 

_great lovers of civility and good manners, and very 

nice in keeping themselves, their cloalhs and hotiaes, clean 

4 ind neat.A* ifl all aorta of handicrafts, eilier curioua 

or useful, they are wanting neither proper materials, nor 
industry' and applitatiDn, and so far is it, that they should 
have any accasion to send for maslera from abroad, that 
they rather ertceed all other nations in ingenuity and neat¬ 
ness of workmanship, particularly in brosa, gold, silver 

and copper.Now if we proceed farther to considor 

the Japaiies*, v?ith regard to scieneci and the emhellish. 
menta of our wind, Philosophy perhaps wdl be found 
wanting. The Japonese indeed are not w f»r enentiw lo 
this Science, at to banish the Country those who cultivate 
it, but they think it nn arausemert proper for monaaterlei, 
where the monks leading an idle laay life, have little else 
to trouble their beads about. However, this relates chiefly 
to the speculative part, for as to the moral pai^ they hold 
it in great esteem, as being of a highur and divine origin... 
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.I confess ititteed, that they are wholly iffnoratit of 

musick, so fur as it is a science built upon certiirt precepts 
of harmony. They likewise know mthing of mathetnat- 
icks, tnore espedally of its deeper and speculative parts- 
No body ever ctiltivoted these sciences but ive Europeans, 
nor did any other nations endeavour to embellish the tnmd 
with the clear light of niaihcmatkal and demofistrativc 

reasoning.They profess a great respect and veneni'. 

tioii for their Gods, and worship them in various ways: 
And I think I may affirm, that in the practice of virtue, in 
purity of life, and outward devotion, they far out^do the 
Christians: Careful for the Salvation t)f Iheir Souls, scrupu* 
louB to excess in the eapiMiion of their crimes, and ot- 

trcmely desirons of fuluro happiness..Their Law* and 

Constiiutione are escdlent, and strictly observed, severe 
penalties being put upon the least transgrefiainn of any. 
(ENGSLDaKT IvAEHrifER, ctid of seventeenth century.) 

Sin Rotmerfoud Alcock, one of the most acute writers 
on Japan, is also one of the most difficult to quote from, 
as his whole book, “The Capital of the Tycoon," is one 
continued criticism of the Japan of hia time {about iSbo), 
and one would like to quote it all- Here are a couple of 
his witty sayings: 

(japan) is a Very paradise of babiea-*^ 

There ie a mlBtiiJiie flomtwhere, and the result ia that in 
one of the moat beautiful and fertile coUJitriea in the whole 
world the f1owcr$ have no scent, the birda no songy and 
the fruit and vegetables no flavour. One of my coili;:agucs 
gave thfl characterifliLica of the country In another triologyr 
which I am Isoutid to say was not inferior in accuracy, if 
leas poeticaL *%Voinen wearing no cifinolinei houses hat* 
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bounni; no bugSt counby no [awyers-* The lust ia 

perhaps the masf ^^tonishing of the whole/ 

Sir RuthEfford speaks in his preface of '‘the incorrigi¬ 
ble tendency nf the Japanese to withhold from foreignOT 
Of disKotse the truth on all mailers great and small." 
Yet he allows that they are '*a nnitan of thirty millions 
of us ir^duatrioat, kindly, and well-disposed people as 
any in the world."—Thaif art, loo. rouses bis adntira* 
lion, though he makes a reservation to the effect that 
there are some departments in which they have failed 
to produce any thing to be named in the same day w'iih 
the works of the gnat tain^ of Europe. “ Perhaps in 
nothing," says he, “are the Japanese to he more act- 
mired than for the wonderfil genius they display in arriv¬ 
ing at the greatest possible results with the simplest 
rncatia. and the auiallfflt possible espenditurt of lime 
and labour nr material. The tools by which they pro¬ 
duce their finest works are the simplest, and often the 
rudest that can be conceit'ed. Wherever in the fields or 
the workshops nature supplies a force, the Japanese is 
sura to hiy it under contribution, and make it do his 
work with the least espesise to himself of time, money, 
and labour. To such a pitch of perfection is this car- 
ried, that it strikes every observer as one of the mcrral 
chamcterislics of the race, indicaii^ no mean degree of 
intellectual capacity arrd cultivation " 

•* In marnl character, the opemgf Japanese is frank, 
honest, faithful, kind, gentle, courteous, confiding, affec¬ 
tionate, filial, loyal. Love of truth for its own sake, t^s- 
tily, temperance, am not charactcriatic virtues. (Rsv. 

Ks Giufvi5j in The Mfckado'a Empite^ "} 
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far happinc8»p gentlon-Eaflt aod aobric^i for soft- 
voiced and aJwa>i wntling chatter^ fcr the blessed factUty 
of inhaling healthful enjoyment from Ih* simplest ibrngs— 
......ISO other country can even pfafeafl to ebow ihc match 

of A featitfftl crowd lo J a pan Police in auch a throng, 
it seems to nm, can have no more to do than the liliea nf the 
valley(MAjPa Gemiuial Pai.me», R- Ep, in the “Japan 
Daily Mail/’) 

Here are a few shorter dicta on the lurid and its peo¬ 
ple 

** Calm and impertorbably polite^'^ (John R* Black* in 

** Young JapnOp") 

" The land of disappointments.^* (An OLP besipent in 
Japaticae lervicen) 

*‘The land of gentle manners and fantastic arts.** (Stii 
Edwin Aknold, in n letter to the ** Daily Telegraph/')— 
The same authot aay s of the Japanese people : They have 
the nature rather of birds or butterflies than of ordinary 
human bemga/' 

" The land indeed of the antmse, but also the land of 
the lUTisct of lomance.** (CtrfcT Netto, in ^«Popfcr- 
Kkmtitiriiitgt bhj 

** Le vo}'M-u4^ttS, aW awe iraJu^iioa mat 

(A resident diplomat^ quoted in one of Mu* 
Henry Noutw^'s letters on Japan to the Pall-MoU 
Gaacttc-") 


Japan it a Capuiu” (A onoisE-TaoTTEE.) 



Iftpanaie People- 

"A pockeieoaniiy. compact and complete in its neat 
amallncaa." Lewis WiNCFteLD. in •’ The Wander¬ 

ings of a Globe-Tioitef- ^ 

PiBRRE Lott, in hts “Mdrffliw* Chryianlhhiit" and 
d-Automm," empbaaisea over and over again 
one particular aspect o{ Japanwe lifc-ita smallness, its 
quaintness, its comicality. Here we jnst a few samples 
of the adjectives which he sows broad-cast over bis pages, 

almost eahauating the resources of the French langoagc in 
that parttcnlar linet ptiUt hitnrrt, ditp^fatf, Htlervgin*, 
iHvrahtmMabh, uiignon, barioti, axtropaf^fal, lat 
frtU, moHilrmuje, grotfSt(ue, ptfiort, liilifuhtn, 

mtitUcuU, nu*miffr etc-, etc., «rf iajSartam. The house* 
are sTI HtfliiOMBfffri: esch gntdeo is, not a jiirJt*, but a 
jari/iMrf; each meal a dintllf. each inscription a iT</onna^. 
The KObe-KyOto railway ii, " *s Je petit chtmiti it 

hr, qmi tt'a pt^ Toff s^rrfUJf, fait i'®*"' 

rin, eoiBiHS tofitts Its chases Of couree there 

is an element of tnilh in sD this, Qnery: -a it the whole 

truth 1 

People are fend of drawing comparisona between the 
Chinese and the Jajwnese. Almost all seem speed that 
the Japanese are much the pleasanter race to Iwe with 
dean, Idndly. artistic. On the other Hand, the Cbinw are 
universally allowed to be far more trustworthy. “ 1 snow, 
says the late Manager of the Hongkong and Shanghm 
Bank in Shanghai, «of no people in the vrorid woold 

sooner mist than the Chinese merchant or banker-.-. . 

For the last twenty-five yean the bank ha* been doing a 

very large busineas with ChintM in Shanghai, amonntmg, 
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J ^ould sayt to hundredfl of millioTift of tads, and wt 
have never met with a defaulting Chinaman^*'—Wofuily 
different from this is the talc told by the European bankers 
and merchants in Japan. They compkin, h ia tru€j not 
so mneh df actual wiEful di^hoiiefity^though of tbat| too, 
they aiBnn there is plenty—aa of pettines^T const on t shilly- 
ahahyingf uDbaajiiefsIikcnefs plmost passing bdlef^ One 
didurn^ which we caoghi the other day from the hpa of 
g thoroughly practical Briton^ puti the thing in a Dut-shdl i 

Good-naturedp artistic, »nd all thatp but muddle-psted folk 
when it comes to matters of businessi*^ 

The average judginent formed by ihoM who have lived 
lome time Jn the country^ seems to nesolve itsdf into three 
prindpaE items un the credit side, which are deanlineat^ji kind¬ 
liness, and a rcEncd artistic taste, and three ItemB On the 
debit aide, namelvt vanity, unbusinesslike habits, and an in^ 
capacity for appreciating gbsiract ideas. A whole book, and 
a veiy clevcf one too—Mr-PerdvaJ LDwcira " Soul of the 
Par East*^—ha* been wTitten to prove that they have no houL 

Ms. Waltm Dsning, who&e acquaintance with modern 
Japanese litcraturr and with the men who produce it is pro¬ 
bably nnrivaUed, writes as follows: 

** It La well-known that one of the most marked charac- 
uHstici of the Japanese mind is its kck of interest In 
metaphysical, pAvchologicali and cthiciil controverfiy of all 
kinds* Tl im seMum you can get them to pay sufricicot 
attention to such quesciotis to admit of their undcrstinding 
even their main oulJincs.^ And again t— 

?^eiLhe^ their past bistoiy nesr their prevailing tastes 
show any tendency to idealism. They are levers of the 
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practical and the real: neither the f 4 LOcies of Goethe not 
the rcveiiVa of He^l ate to Lheir Uk^n^-P Oof |H7ctr>^ and 
our philOflOph)' and the miod that appredatea them are 
alike the reaolt of a network of subtle inQuctices to which 
the Japanese wte coinparativc strangers. It Is niaintainEd 
by EOmst and wc think justly * that the lackof idailUm m the 
Japanese mind renders the Uro of even the most cuhivsted a 
liicchsTiiesk huitidrum affair when compered with that of 
Wcattrns. The Japanese cannot understand why our coo-^ 
troversisJista ahould wax m fen ent ovo^ psycholc^dcal, 
ethical, rclfgjaui^ and philosophical ijaeslions, failing to per¬ 
ceive that this fervency is the resalt of the inteoEe intereat 
taken in such subjects. The charmi that the cultured 
Western mind finds in the worid of fancy and Tomanee. in 
questions ihemielvesT irrespective of their practical beiir^ 
ingSp iR fur the moat part unintelligible to the Japanese.'* 

One more quotatioa oaly^ It is from the Rev» G^. M. 
Me^tcNAii^ a missionary of many years standing, and re¬ 
sumes what hundreds of residents have thought and said 
A few months do not fruSice to give a curreEt under- 
standing of the situation, though the visitor should enjoy 
the kind Bltention and gnidance of high olEciaJi, Thera 
are perhaps no people under heaven who know better the 
happy art of entertaioirtg their gucits, and none perhaps 
who succeed better in preoccupying them with their \iewi* 
Indeed the onivcrsal experience of those who remain long 
enough in this country' to occ beneath the aurfacc is that 
first iTnprcaaions arc very deceitful.^ 

So far this little symposiotri {that ts the foahionabte 
word, Is ii not 1) m the incntiJ ghoracterifltica of the Jap- 
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Aneae. Any one who tliinks it not fdl enongb ot not reprc- 
MntativE cnought earnestly requested to contribute to il, 
either from hia perBOiml expcriuncc or from Mil reading. 

JlnriMaEia, The ongtn of the jinrikuha is, to um a 
grandJoquent phrase, shrouded in obacurily. One native 
account ntlfibutes the spark of invention to a paralytic old 
gentleman of KySto, who, some time before iS6S, finding 
his palanquin uncomfortable, took to a little cart inatead* 
According to utiother veraionp one Akiha DaisukcT 
T(tky 6 t was the inventor, about iSjo, but the first official 
application to bo allowed to mAnuheiura JmHkhhas was 
made about the same time by a man called Takayaim 
Kdsafcuu The usual foreign version [s thiat an AmErican 
named Goblc» half cobbler and half missionaiy, was the 
person to suggest the idea of a modified perambulator 
some where about 1867: and this has the support of Sir- 
Black, the author of **Yaung Japan/* In any case, the 
invention, once made, found widfi-Bpread favour. There 
are now over 33,tM>o jinrikiihas in Tbkyfl alone; and the 
ports of China and of the Malay peninsula, as well as 
lapan, owe to thc/turi^ijAn a fruitful Bounce of employment 
for their teeming coolie populatioD and of comfort for the 
well-to-do Tusidents- 

The compound word jiH-riki^sha (A S) means liter¬ 
ally man power vehicle,'* that a vehicle pulled by a 
man. Some have imagined sha to be a corruption nf 
the Engliah ** car/* This is quite ertoneoufl* Ska is a 
good old Chinese word. The poor word jhtrikishn itatlf 
suffers many things at the hands of Japanese and foreign- 
era alike- The Japanese generally cut off Its tail and 
call It jinriklt or else they translate the Chinese aylSahle 




KaempTfir. ^*7 

jArt into their own langtiagt. and call it ^uranfii. The 
EngliRh cut ofF tta head art! mBllreat iho vowmls, pro¬ 
nouncing it rUktfiate, 

The total cost of the outfit of ajVrtrfAijftrt-man—cont, 
drawenii hat* and lantern all complete, as per the iToltjfl 
police regulations of Oe toiler, 1889—ia eatituated at $4. 

Knempfor, tf Marco Polo was the first to bring the ex¬ 
istence of such a coiaoiiy a* Japan *«> the koowledgi of 
Europeans, and Mender Pinto the first totcrad its ahores, 
Engelbert Kaempfer {iS 5 t-* 7 t 6 > m»r he it* 

icitJtiiJie discoverer, A native of Leiogow in Westphalia, 
he travelled while a youth in North Germany, Holland, and 
Poland. At the affc of tbiriy-two ho joined the Swedish 
diplomatic service as a secretarF of legation, in which 
capacity he proceeded through Russia and Tartary to the 
court of Ispahao, Insatiable for a sight of yet more distant 
lands, he then entered the service of the Dutch East India 
Company as a surgeon, sailed from Omma to pataviH m 
16SB, and thence vii Siam to Japan, where he arrived lo the 
.month of September, 1690. At that time, the Dutch were 
the only Christian nation permitted to trade with Japan, 
and even they were confined to Deshima, a quarter o 
Nagasalti, where jealous care was taken hy the ttulbontie* 
to keep them in ignoraace of all Japanese maiters, ^ 
yearly journey to Yedo to make obeisance before the 
ShOgito was the only change in thelrraoooionous existence, 
Kaempfer remained in Japan but two years and tvro 
months. Yet, in this short period and under these diaad- 
vantageous drcuirwtanci:*, he compiled a work which for 
the first time gave the world tiirly accurate information 
concerning the history, geography, religious beliefs, man- 
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fstfS and custome, and iiAturaJ pfoductionsof tbe mystcTioiis 
Ifitand Empire- Retiurniiig to Ekirope in 1694^ Kaempfer 
seLiled^ first at Leyden and then in his native town» Tn hcrc 
he employed himself in wrltb^ his two celebrated works* 
the *VHjstory of Japan" and the '* Amisniiale§ 
in practicing as a physicnan^ and Jn quarrel I ing with the 
odious wife whoce bad temper is h aid to have aggravated 
the hLs of colic which ended in his death- 

The ** History' of Japan*' appeared^ strange to ssyp first in 
an Engljih tranBlation in 1737—8; then in Latin (1728), 
Dutch (i 73 g)p and French (1729]. i^II these were translat¬ 
ed from the English v^ersion. Lastly^ in 17771 * 

German edition—not exactly the Gerfnan original* because 
Kaettipfer^i style was an terribly dry and involved as to 
make the bonkMIets fear that It would disgust even the 
German public, long-auffering as the German publli: is in 
that respects The diction wm accordingly modertilsed and 
touched up. Hence Kaumpfer's work has never mppeared 
in Kaempfer's ivoirds. Copies of all the editions are now 
rare, and fetch high pricM at aucrtlon. 

Kakke. Kabkt ii the same disease as that known in 
India and the Malay' pen insula under the name of beri^itrif 
and may be defined in popular tangange as a aort of 
paralytia^ as it ia charactcrlaed by Loss of motive power 
and by numbness, especially in the extremities. It is often 
aceompauled by dmpiy. In Mverc cases it alTcct^ the 
heart, and may then taccome fataL Kakkt i* the national 
scourge of Japan^ and attacks with special frequency and 
viral e nee rpung and otherwrse healthy men—women much 
teas often. It springs, in the epmion of the best authori^ 
lies, not from actual nularia^ as has been sometiiiiei 
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thoDght, but from a climatic influence resembling iriAbria. 
That it lg more or conUsiotw wotil^d appear from the 
freqaan^r with which it attacks so^diefa in barracka and 
seamen crowded together on boani Khip+ Tt should, how^ 
ever, be staled that others have sought the Origiii of the 
disease in the national diet—some in rice, some in fiBh+ 
In lavDLir of this latter view is to be act the considcratior! 
that the peosantr^’'^ who often cannot afford either rice or 
fish, and have to eat haiicy or millet instead, suder irmch 
less than the lowms-foik, and the farther fact that great 
improvement in this respect has been observed in the health 
of the Japanese navy ever since Dr* Tnkaki, LJ-K-* 
introduced a meat diel for the seamen. But the subject 
remains mysteriou-Sf notwithstanding the lalMiurs of the 
authors mentioned below. 

" iTak^,"' by Oi. W'ln. Ah^^tkil, prMlf4 ia V|. 
Pmi C ar Uh Apljak TflUlWlEpm " («l» ^Hltjbhed Id tirttfildEl Irt/jTfUfijr- 

IrDiciir^Tii nr Jfljpsir,^ bf Dr. E. nHftE. ia tiu "* llcniifii] AiUih Vtid. 

Ill, p. IQil.- — W Ur- SebEDbe.— 
mmh* StmduMj* bjp [>t> Wcrnldi i Mkm in bukla rEportK iu 

b}' Pt^ TakikJ. and UEuxi- 


Kaim. Bee WamKC. 

Kurile lelands. The Kuriles are a long chain of iiJnndg^ 
rt^ky and useless for tho iTio$t part^ stretching fcir some ten 
degtecs of latitude between Kainchatka and Ye^ro* Their 
name Is of HusSiati origiTi, and means ^*the smokerg," in 
allusion to the many active volcanoes which they contain. 
Originally inhabited by a shifting popniatlon of Ainos and 
perhaps mcti of nome other native mce, the Kuriles attract¬ 
ed the cupidity of the Cosaackg who conquered Kamchatka 
at the end of (he gevenleenth century. At that time the 
islands swarmed with fur^bearing {mimnis^ now ruthlessly 
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hunted lo the vtxg^ of t^ctinctioflp Gradually the whole 
group passed under Rusaiao sway^ though the govcmTiient 
of Yedo always assfirled its right to the southtrumDst 
portion of the chain. At la 5 t, by the treaty of St. Petcra- 
burg, concluded in iSf y, the KuriltB were formally ceded by 
Ruasia to Japan, in exchange for the far more valuable 
territor}' of southern Saglialicn+ which had till then been 

claimed aa a Japanese possesBion* 

||# 44 * rr^tnmfaard, UnfartBUfllfil/r «*= ^ ^ ^ 

Ip tmxiH* b ilM Rflubn tattfiime. li li » r»p«" A- Potm.lcy. in VoL IV 
UHinnii et itH EtTind^rtllhbU SectlflB «f Uu: Gfap^lAk*! 

PEiiTifaiu^ tfrtHM '^KmrdiC^^Th^ KwOJlm^ hKwr bewH eiMomiiYtJy (U™«4 ftom t 

rW.^Hbki.1 ^nd l«bt rf^tprlir Milne, b VaL IX. Pwt IL 1?^. 

I1S-¥JT\ □( ill£ -trrtHiAntwm*€rf thf SeiaiSiOlbpLMJ B^ririfr qFJi|iM*." 

Kyato. See Capital Cities. 

Lacquer. It is nebnuwkdKed by all cunnoiaaenri that 
in the art of lacquer the Japanese far surpass their tcachera, 
the Chinese. This may be portly because the laequer-trcc^ 
though also appanenily introduced from China^ finds in 
Japan a more congenial climate. But we shall scarcely 
err in attributing the supenority chiefly to the fiiiE3r esthetic 
instincts of the Japantae. So exactly did laCquer-work 
suit their taste and talent that they were already producing 
triumphs in this branch of art at an epoch when England 
was etiU rent by the barbaiOna struggles of the Heptarchy^ 
Appredatinn of lacquer ix a thing w^hich has to be ac¬ 
quired, but which^ when acquired, gtowa Upon one, and 
places the best lacquer in the c&tegDry of almost aacred 
things. To show a really fine piece casually to ■ new- 
comert dr to send it home as a gift to one of the uncultivat¬ 
ed imtiveH of Europe or America^ ia^ as the Japanese proverb 
says, ♦"like giving guineaa to a cat.*" He will take it up 



£dr an instantH glance at it, say ^^What a pretty little 
thing J *' and pat it down Rgam^ imagining It to be vtrQtih at 
most a coaplc of doHaraH Not imprabably it coat a. him- 
dixd, and was the outcoine of yeara of patient tod and 
mart'elloua art. 

The chapter an Jacqner In Rein’s *' Industries of JopaJi * 
js Dneor the fullest in that paioatalring worfc* Rein spent 
five months in acquiring a knowledge of the art himaelf^ Mr- 
J.J^Qoinf too^ of the British Consular Service in Japan* 
qualified himitelf hy atudy under a practital iieachcr, and was 
able to send to the Royal Museum at Kew an e^shans- 
tivc collectloo llluBtrati%e of ever}' process efttployed, from 
the knives and gltfV'cti used the lacquer-tappers to the 
rnoat perfect specimens of the goM lacqucrcf^s art- Hio 
researches are embodied^ partly in a paper printed in Vot 
IX of the Asiatic Transaction a,'* parUy in a *' Report hy 
Her Majesty'a Acting Consol at Hakodate**^ Moat of the 
facta in the following short account arc taken from one or 
other of these two authorities. 

The matcriiil employed is the sap which eKtides from the 
lacquer-tree {Rhui vernifT/era) when inciaed* This tappiag 
for lacqti^, as it toay perhapa be called,, nfiords a livelihood 
to a special tlasa of rntn^ who, on the approach of mdd 
weather in April» spread all over the northern pfovLfices of 
the Empire,, where the best lacquer-trees grow, and con¬ 
tinue their operatiotts on into the autunin^ The age of 
the tree^ the season when the tree ia tapped^ and the tieat- 
rperit to which the sap is afterwards sul^ected—as, for 
instance, by being mixed with iron fiJingSj turpenrirte* or 
charred wood—produce widely dtfleTent kinds of lacquer, 
which are accordingly appropriated to difterent nees. Every 
species of lacquer turns black on exposure to the light; 
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And it It a Cict| curioua but undoubtedly authentiCi that 
lacuyef dries inosl quickly In a damp atmoBpbere. 1 be 
damper the atmoaphere and the darket the room* ao much 
tlie mure quickly will the lacquer dryn 

^farl^' kind fl of material admit of being lacquered. On 
metah in particular, very pleasing result® have been obtain^ 
cd. But the favourite material is wood, and the best kinds 
of wood for the purpose ate the hiifokt (Cham^cyparis 
obtuaa} and kiri (Pouluwnia iinpenalia). 'rha woods of 
the CryptanterJa japonic® Planera japonlea 

(kijaki) are those mast used for geneml purposes, such as 
cominoii bowUi traysp etc. The Japanese constantly cm* 
ploy lacquer utensiU for holding boiling soups, alcoholic 
drinks, and even burning dgar-aabeaK But lo atmiig is 
the subatantc that it snftcrs little if any damage from such 
apparently rough treatment-, 

The process of lacqocKilg is esmplicated and tedioua. 
To begin with, the surface of the wood h covered with 
triturated hemp and glue, and then the ttrat coating of 
iHCquer IB aprplied, only to be itself coveted with the 
very finest hempen cloth. Numerous coatifiga of van* 
ous qoalitieB of lacqucf are laid On ihU as it foundation, 
A careful drying iutervenes beUveen each coatingt ^tid a 
partial nibbing off with a whetafoue followa t^ch drytngi 
A powder formed ol calcined deer's hom served in most 
10 give the final polish. But all this proceaSt of 
which we have merely indicated the bare autlineSf is 
ilBclf but a preparaiory one if the olgcct is to produce 
one of thoae beautiful gold lacquered boxes which the 
werd “lacquer"' generally calls up in the mind of the 
Eutupcan collector^ We give Quin's account of gold lac¬ 
quer nearly m full: 
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*'Wben it ii deairtd to apply Hat gold laaquer to aft 
Brttcic that has received the plain Miata. M related, tho 
prcFCcas ts Bs foHowB :— 

thiji apetiei of papwr^ prepared witb auiag made of 

glue and altitn, ia UECd. On thi* paper the design required 
to be iranimitteid to the lacquered article i« drawn. On 
the reverse of this paper, the outline ia lightly traced in 
lacquer—previously roasted over live charcoal to prevent 
its dry log—with a very fine brush made of rat's hair. Ihia 
paper ie then laid on the article to he lacquered and ia 
rubbed with a spatula made of Hinoki or whalebone, 
where the lacquer has been applied, and on rentoving the 
paper the design is observed lightly traced in lacquer. 

■« To mnltc it perfectly plain, this ia rubbed over very 
lightly with a piece of cotton wool, charged with finely 
powdered whetstone, or tin: this brings the pattern out 
white. From one tracing, upwards of twenty imprefisions 
can be talreti off, and when that ia no longer poasiWe, firotii 
the lacquer having beconio used up, it only requires a 
fresh tracing over the same paper to reproduce design 
ud injinitum. This tracing does not dry, awing to the 
lacquer ased for the purpose having been roaaud, as pre¬ 
viously mentioned, and can be wiped off at any time. 

“Tbt pattern thus traced out ia then filled m with 
groundwork laHK)uer, with a brush made of here's hair, 
great cb« being taken not to touch or paint ml the on- 
ginal tracing line. This ia then poivdered over with fine 
gold dust, silver dust, or tin dost, according to the qualjty 
of the ware. This dust ii applied with a piece of cotton 
wool, charged with the material to be used, and the article 
is then gently dusted with a very wft brush made from the 
long winter coat nf a while hone to remove any loOH 
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metfl] dull; that might ^idherc to the article^ and ifi slightly 
BiTiDatlien the Burfacir. If the article under manufactum 
la large, only s amall portion li done at a time, and it is 
at once endowed in an air-tig hi preasp so as to preyent any 
dust or outside matter adhering to the freshly Ucquered 
BUTface* At the proper time, when the Lacxjuer has lulfid- 
entty hardenedp the artieJe is tahen out, and the part over 
wMch the gold dust hns been sprinkled^ receives a coal of 
transparent varnieh (SuM laid on with a hare's hair 

hruAh, and a further portion la prepared with a coating of 
gold dust, Sal On the previous dayj the aiticlo la again 
closed up In the air-tight damp press as befdrej illi dry. 
\Vhco the portion which has received the second coat of 
lacquer o%^er the gold dual is quite hard, it Is mbbed smooth 
with a piece of hard charcoal made litim camel ha wood, or 
H&ijpki until the whole is level with the ButiouTidlng parts. 
Then it io rubbed with the finger and BOme finely powdered 
whetstone and deer's burn, with the Efnatlc$t quantity of 
oil, till it aitainA a fine polish^ If upon thin surface any 
further w^ork takes place, auch as the %'cining of leaves, or 
the painting of stanicnSp clsr.^, of flowers^ these art traced in 
lacquer and covered with gold dust, and w»hen dry^ the final 
poU&h is given with the finger and powdered decr^s hornp 
The above is the uaual mode of making fiat gold lacquer. 

** TOGl-DiSHI (mtlNOlKG OUT UV ^LlSHIKa). 

**This style consists In applying to the plain lacquered 
article the design required^ in the same manner as in Hirn- 
makije^ The whole Butfiace pf the article then receives 
a coat either of hbek lacquer of tTnospareiit lacquer, whicbi 
when dry, is ground dow-n with H^rtoki charcoal lilt the 
pattern shows out* It u then inlished off in Ifae same 
manner wilb deer^s horn and oilp on the point of the finger. 
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For making T^gi^dashi\ gold dust of o slightly coftrstr 
qualicy is used tblin for ordltiary 

TAKSl-MAEIYE (lULlSEO COLD LACQUBH). 

firat a.iid aecond processes urv iht same tm iwheit 
making flat lacquer, but iustead of golJ dust, hudy pow¬ 
dered camellia charcoal is shaken over ihc freshly Jacquered 
surface. After drying, the article is carefully dusted with a 
soft rag to remove any loose charcoal powder, and the parts 
arc further waahed with a bmsh and water, to hfing out 
the fine Itnea, etc. Some Yoahiim lacquer is then rubbed 
on the charcoai aurflace with a piece of cotton wool, a 
coaling of Sahiko applied, jand the article tel to diy in the 
damp press. Afterwards the surface ia ground amoolh 
with i/tiJtpJ&i charcoal, and a further rubbing is given with 
camellia charcoal powdered, on a piece of cotton cloth. A 
coating of FuJta-jjjiiJtj lacquer ui then given, and ibe articJe 
ia put again in the preae to diy t on removing Itp the process 
of grinding with Hdfioki and powdered camcliia chajcaal 
is repeated^. Yo^hino lacquer ia then rubbed on with a 
piece of cotton wwl aa before, and the article ir\ again 
■el la diy. When taken cut+ It ia polished amooth with 
powdered whetatonc on the point of the linger, a cciat of 
or grDundw'Ork lacquer^ given| and then the 
gold powder is applied,—for sraaJl work with a fine btush, 
and for large work, shaken through a quill with rnuilin over 
One end. The artjcle is then again set to dry, aud the 
remabder of the process is the same aa for flat lacqucr» 

According as the lacquer ib to be more or less raised, 
two or more coats of Taka-mnki lacquer have to be given, 
till the required height li obUirted^ nnd it is at thia penod 
of the process that the shape of the biVla, rncks^ trtes, or 
fiowers id worked out/' 
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So far Mr Qum. It ahould be added that mo^h of the 
so calfed gold or BiWsr JarquBr iq reafly niarnisfactured wiifi 
the aid ol broi\xe And tin* especially at the present timep 
when cheapness and quantily arc insisted on by a public 
whose taste is iinpfirfcetiy educaied. The lacquer paiiau, 
of which 90 much has been aaid by rravtllerst is never 
fatalp thoug^h it m CKtretnely painful lu ioms caBfs, Blood 
to the head^ aweUingp Tioknt itching and bummg^ and 
occasionally small fcsleriTig bails are the Byrntoma- Lac¬ 
quer in ajiy atagEp except when perfectly diy^ Is capable of 
prodocing it. 

The tallow-trecp or vegetable ivaa tree, aa It is somc- 
tirnes calledj is closely allied to the lacquer-treep^ both belong-^ 
ing to the Mine genus, Ehns, The bemos of the tallow^ 
tree are crushed fn a pressp and the exuding fat la warmed^ 
pn rilled p and made into candles. The berries of the lacqucT'- 
tfee are often treated in the same nnaniier. 

It is EtdJ doubtful under what ^mdy of 
languages JapanEBe should be clasacd. In strcicture. though 
not to any appreciable ortent in vocahularyi Jt closely resem¬ 
bles Korean; and both it and Korean may possibly be relat¬ 
ed to Mongol and to Manchu^ and may therefore lay claim 
lo Ik included ia the ta-call«l -'Altaic" group. In any 
casep JapancM ii what philotogiEts term an agglutina¬ 
tive language, that ie to eay, it hutlda up its words and 
grammaticaJ forme by meana of iui^xes loo^dy soldered to 
the tom or stem, which is invariable. Though not origin^ 
ally related to Chinese^ Japanese has adopted an enormous 
number of Chmese words, such words having naturally fol¬ 
lowed ChineM dviliiation into the archipelago. Even at 
the present dayp the JapaneM language has recourse to 
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ChicLCftc ror terms to indicaite nil hucIi new tfiinga and ideas 
ss ^ndegfanj/" velocipede^" photn^rnpliy,"'Mernocra- 
cy," ‘^MniiEed liability,'^ etc.p etCi^ mueh an we ouraelvea 
have woiiFst to Latin and Greeks 

The fundamental rule of JapaneBe syntax 'a that e^ualify-^ 
in^ wordII priocedc the ward they qualify^ Thu^ the adjer- 
tjve or gentlive precedes the noun which it dcEncSt the 
ad Verb precedes the verb, and explanatory or dependent 
clauBea precede the principal clause^ The object lihewiee 
precedes the verb» The predicative verb or adjective of 
each clauie ia placed at the end of that chmsei the prediea- 
tive Verb or adjective of the main dauBe rounding olf the 
entire sentence^ which la ohenf even in fumiliar con verna¬ 
tion, cKtremcly lortg find complii^ated* The foil owing is an 
example of Japatieie conatruClLOn :— 


ffor& iti i/tiriMasFi!Uj 

rMdt Mi 

to fiiosu moao 

BwddhUm ihat *mw _ 

iffii, fa Fa rfo 

skiffjtni tokoro ta Kafir, 
chiU& ijd dt 

Ti^n s^iTcp (forf tP(j waA'iinur- 

Mi*f'mr^ Hi wfMwMm 

iern ki/o grt sukunfikii; jiidmair 
Mtrt (ifpn-) rrfir**m 

io fcileij snshiki no feii 

ihmi ftitHTi'Mi-rit* tiMMf 

hakari tfi mc^hnru koto no 

MwUp M '* 

ya fii omtiijFiujMi 


At the preaent day 
BuddhiBm ha'a sunk 
inlo being the belief 
nf the iowet cliiaaes 
only» Few persons 
in the middle nod 
upper chiEse* under- 
stand ita raison «rl^rv* 
most of them fancy- 
log that rehgioii ii a 
thing which cornea 
into play only at 
foneml service*."' 


Th« one example may aaflice to ehow how widely diflutn t 
(compaied with Eumpe} arc the chanAcla io which Japan* 
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Cic flowti. Not h it merely that the idionui tlifi^rp 

but that the same cirtum»^tances do not draw firam Japan-p 
e^e epeahers re ns arks similiLr to those which they would 
draw froni European speakers. Tn accidence, also, the 
dissimilarity Is rcmurkable. Japanese nouns have no 
gender or numbecH Japanese adjccti%’CB no degrees of 
coinparlsonj Japanese verbs no pfrsonSx Orl the Dihsr 
hand, the verbs have pcculiETr compT] cations of their Dwn< 
They have a negative voice, and forms to indicate caosa- 
tion and potentiality; There is aJ$a an elaborate system of 
bonodhes, which replaces to a certain extent the \iHc of 
perecnain the verb and makes good the absence of personal 
pronouns. 

JapATiese — with its exotic grammarp its still uncertain 
afHnjcies, its ancient literature—is a language worthy of 
more attention than it has yet received. V\"e say language^ 
but languages would be more Btrictly correct, the modern 
colloquial speech having diverged fTom the old classical 
tongue almost to the same extent as Italian has diverged 
from Latin. The Japanese alii I employ in their hooka, and 
even in correspondence and advertlsementij a dialect which 
li partly clonaical and partly artlficiAL This La what la 
termed the Written Language/’ The student Is thcrc' 
fore conh^nted by a double taak. [See bJao Articles on 
Litekature and Writing.) 

Tbe ArEfloUie 1^ entidEiiB^ finra tJie pwxnl 

vriltri -H«dbDD 4 r of mlm 

EfTmalotj.*'—Tht beil bpqA on dUrnksI b AMtsm'% * GnmiEUf oTtbe 

J^Mtk Wjttld TIik hm Jijjiui™-EaBl3Eh dklklUiT I* kbmi 

pEkd by P|. H^rbuiVi U ll S^blJihml m tmn k Ibff Cbkvt* 

cb4fi£±En and nDnunKp moA m imMlIrr fw Uh fOtilMI. SkWni md Islil^ 

kubi'fc wdl b ta N prufmtA Kir Enrliih.JjpMiMK- OaMik*' 

mtatj mt ChLiwJ-ipnHiE W mtO mow ta amiTM id piMiqMiinii, ^ i|Ki^i»||j mli|: 
Mts^ tQ iliHkfftl sflbE moAcni- Ul«^iJ7 H^k. m 
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TJkw, Diittfull^ obedlETit to authoriti' and ml n^ituT^Hy 
lttigfiDii5+ the JapflncKtf art; t^evprthelcssi bteemrin^ a natjon 
of lawycrfi. No branch of study tk more popular than Uw 
With the young men nf the new generation. It tseema lo 
have for them a sort of absitmct and thboretica] interest ^ for 
f^nil morels the JapancariC: law has at no time been the 
genuine outcomt of the nalidTiat lifci aj; English law,, for 
m&tance? is the mitcomo of English national life—a histcMri- 
cal development fitting itaclf to the needs of the nation as 
a we]I-made glove fits the hatnJ. Twelve hundred years 
agn J^pan borrowed Chinese law wholesale. She la borroW’^ 
Ing French and Oerm.an law wholesale to-day» There are 
now two 'parties—a pro-codification party and an anti- 
codification party. The former in the party in power, being 
hacked by the staleamen who £ee in Europeatii codes for 
Japan a prerequisite of fair traatment of Japan by Eiiropcaji 
nations. The point of view of the anil^codification partjf 
ie: Japan for the Japanese, Our laws tmist suit crar peo¬ 
ple* They must not be mere handles for obtiiitiing treaty 
revisEdn. Wait to codify antiL the national courts^ inter' 
preting TiHlmnal needs, shall have evolved precedents of 
their own. French and Geiman codes are alien things^ 
mechanically suppcrimpOBed on our Japanese ways of thought 
and modes of life^ which are not in touch with foreigTi 
dvilLiatlons and the taws that have sprung frcini them/’ 

Which of these parties \n In the tight? The anti- 
codification parly founds iieelf on history, on natural 
development. On the other hand, might it not be plausibly 
argued that, wholesale IndtatLOn and the adoption of fareign 
ways having always been Japan's method of proceeding, 
and hc^pfi therefore a sort of inverted odginallty of bet own, 
the pro codificationists arct in efieetp more truly inheritors 
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of the fiAttonal Iraditioti than the «Q^callcd nationalietisl It 
ii of course out of the questlan that any opitiion WC| as 
ignorant laj^en, may hold on such m subject i::an be worth 
anythingH Our only object in to present both sides, and lo 
present them briefly+ 

The new' codes resulting from the legfalative activity 
of the present reign are: (i) the Criminal Code atid tha 
Code of Criminal PrcHCedurci drafted by M< Boissonnade 
do Fontarabic on the basis of the Code Napoleonj with 
modifications augueafed by the old Japanese Cdminul Law ■ 
these ware pubEished in iSSop and came into force in 
(l) the Ci\'i 3 Code, the Code cf Civil Procedure^ and the 
Commercial Code* which are on the cve of publlcatian. 
Though not atrliially entitled codes, we may aluo include: 
(3) the ConatkntJon, with its attendant laws regarding the 
Imperial House, the Dict+ and Finance; ^4) the Laws for 
the EkctcTsd of LocbJ Self-GovemmenL; and (5) divers sta¬ 
tutes on tnlacdlaneone aubjectst one of the most important 
of which is bankings 

Crimes^ as classified in the Japanese Criminal Code^ arc 
of three kinds, namely ; (i) crimes agaiaet the ftate or the 
Imperial Famllyii and In violation of the puhlir crediti 
polic)', peace, healihp etc,; (a) crimes against person and 
property ; (5) police otfencea. There is also a stibdiviaion 
of (i) and {a) into major and minor crimes. 

The punishinents for major crimes ^rc: (i) death by 
hanging; (a) deportstion with or without hard labonr, for 
life or for a term of years; (3) linprisoncnent with or with¬ 
out hard labour, for life or fur a term ofyear^n The punish¬ 
ments for minor pSmcs inclqdt confinetnent with or with¬ 
out hard laboiiT, and fines. The punishnicnts for police 
oficDCts are detention for from one to ten days withriut hard 
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Iflbouri finEB YEf^ng frdm 5 ijrt te The Court 

which tries pcraoufi accuied of mmjor mmea cotisistsof 
three judges, that for icJiiDr crimes of one judgCi and that 
far police ofTenees of one jugi de Capitui ponish* 

mentft are carried ont in the presence of a procnratqr* 
The)^ sre ticiw extremely mrc. Criniirisle condemned to 
de portatton axe ijencfislly fieut to the Island of YcjcOp where 
they sometimea w^prk in the mineSp The ordinary prison a 
arc situated in various parts of the EmpLnSf and rtumber 
one hundred and ninety^threCi 

A peraon who has suffered itijnry by crime lodges hi a 
complaint at a polico-olEce or with the procurator of any 
Cornl having juriadictfon over the criinc in i|iitEtion. 
Pollcenmn can arrest an olTcnder whose crime waa com¬ 
mitted in their pt^iscnce, or which the compialnant avers 
to have actually seen comniitted. In a)l other cases they 
can arrest by warrant only. Bali li albwed at the diBcre- 
tion of the judge, hut only after reference to the procumtor 
who has taken up the case. Accuaed persona are often 
kept in prison for a considerable time before trials and no 
lawyer is allowed to be preaent at the preliminary examirta- 
lion, whtch atBO U often long delayed* Fehruary, 18901 
witnessed the passing of a new law relative to the organisa¬ 
tion of judicial court*—a law embody ingi indeed^ the usage 
developed since the establishment of the courts in 
but Lfitrodudng certain changes borrow'ed mihtr from 
German than from French souitcs. It is to come into 
force in November of the same year. 

The history and nature of modern Japanese legal institu¬ 
tions l*! vsTT hrlelly, as follows^ Oown. to iKyii the 


* TT* vtVIeA bdBf 14 iNaffi* M rtllila tin Fraiwii Ufnu 1* 

ilwf a m6 or Bfl cHfWBl. finflUt rs^NilHi • 
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judicinY dcpaftrncnt had united in itself the functidnti ol 
ehief law-cotirt and chief esceeutive office for the transac- 
tian of judidat bdsineaB tKfOughoiit the Land, the same Bt^tf 
Serving for both purposesp Jn that ytatf how- 
ever^ a reparation toot place- Jud^ea+ procijratorSs a. 
judicial police for the nrreat of prisoncraj 
and notaries were eBtahlishcdt am also separate judicial 
courts and a law schooL The pattern copied was French. 
Since that time finmcrous changes have taken p1acc.r At 
present the courts are dhiddcd into local courts {preBided 
over by jirg^JT dt: district or provincial courtB, courts of 

appeal ^ supreme court (rour j/r rdjjer^rCH], all of which 
have juriBdktton both in criminal and civil suits. Kacb of 
these courts has branch offices cstabllahed to acconuundate 
suitors I regard being had to population and to the area of 
jurisdiction. The local courts h^ve jurisdiction over police 
offences ^ the dLBtc[ct courts over crimes, besides acting as 
courts of preliminary investigation ; the appeal courts hear 
new trials; the supreme court hears criminDJ appeals on 
matters of law^ Ail crimes of whatever irort are Bubjected 
to prellminarji' ejcamlnatton before actual trJaL The con^ 
ducting of cnminnJ cases, from the vei^- beginning down to 
the execution of the criminah if he be condemned to anffier 
death, rests with the piociuAtorp who unites in hii own per- 
BDn the functions of public proBecutor and of grand Jury, 
The present judicliiry con fists partly of men trained 
under the old pre-European partly of graduates of 

the I#aw College of the Imperial yniverslty and of the 
private law colleges, of which there are be.\ in Tdky^i and 
eight altogether m the Empire. About n thousand young 
men graduate yearly. Lawyers are bound to pass a certain 
exiunination before being admitted to practise at the bar; 





but IE kti of a very theDretical nBitur<F, and ii tikrly to be soon 
fi^vkgd. Tht n^w law conccmiTii; the ccknatitution of oourtt 
rcquiTTs candidate B fbr jodg^ablpB to pais iwo fOmpetJth-e 
oxaminatjons^ iirtles^ they ar? ^raduatc^ of ibi^ Univefaity, 
in which ctkee th&y need only paia the (Second of the t>\~Ot 
after having sereed ns pcrolKBlLonaiy Judgee for a ierm of 
three years. Judges arc appotutcd for liffih Their Eabrics 
vary from $700 to $4^c)oo per annum. The preaidenta of 
DDUrts are^ howtvef:i more highly Eemuncr^ted. The 
preaident of the acipLT&me court receives $5,5001 and is oT 
skinnfn ranh.^ The chief precurator^ who is of 
ranki receives $4^000. 

The Bjatem of trialp as well in civil in criminal CAfeAi 
tn entirely inquiskorial. It was so in Old japan^ and is so 
in France, whence modem Japanese law corues. Fortntriy 
no convlctiona witre made except on cQnrcssioii by the 
priEoner. Hence an abundant use of torture, now happily 
ahotished^ and a tendencyi et^n m dvtl cases, to suspect 
guilt iJt the ddendant, allhongb the La that the 

defendant must be prcAtimcd innocent until actually proved 
to be the qouLraij* In this characteristic, Japan but Con^ 
forms 10 her Continental models, and indeed to the univer¬ 
sal usage of mankind with the aotitary exception of the 
English. The Judge conducts the triaf alone# All ques¬ 
tions by counsel mast be put through hii?i. Counacl 
do not so much defend their dJenls as represent thetn. 
They even testify for thesr clienlSt itmnge ub such a thing 
muni Eound to Engliih ears. Another peculianty U that 
huBbKnnd and wifcx parent and child, master and scrvuntf are 
prohibited from appearing ns wiinesBes agairi&t each othet. 


* All sSnml* M dmitird. IntA bn? «lklain. xni 

Th Hf Ibc tUcl^l ^ ^ rKKi^pr Muir lumiii^iatEi bw VlUUl44 
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At the time, they are not entirely eKClLided from the 

nation^ The code of criminiiL ‘proccdufc draws a fine 
diatmction« excluilin^^ them as wiinessea, hut adrUEltlng 
Ulema!* retirees'—we can ihlnk of no Ijetter equivaJcnt 
for the dilhcult Japanese term A 

nza is iL witncBti and yt:t not an aatboritative wilne:E£^ a sort 
of second-rate witness, if one mi^^ht so phrase it. The 
idea is, of couraci that persons thns retated are likcty to be 
ptcjndtced in each other's favonrt and that their te^^timony 
flhnuld accordingly be allowed little weight In comparison 
with that of otherH more prob4hly impartial. WitnesfifiS 
are sw'am, though nnt exaocly in the European manner 
The Oath is rather a Bolemn naieveration^ and is entirely 
unconnected with any religions sanction- It is in the form 
of a w'rittcn document to w'hioh the person swont aC^xea 
hia ftal. The proceedings at a- tdal ate all committed to 
writing, but not in the actual words uscdi as Japaneae 
custom is averse to the employment of the coEltHiiiLal for 
literary purposes^ The gist of the questionfl and anawera 
\s therefore translated into the boolc style. 

Needless to say that the above Is the merest shadowy 
outUoc of a vaat subject. Tran informed, revolutionised ae 
it has beoor Japanese law ncvertheleBs retains not a few 
curious features of its own, which would interest both the 
legal specialist and the atudent of history and sociology. 
In departments of legal activity that are not yet covered by 
the nctv qodeap the customary law of an earlier dale la still 
foliow'ed. Land-tErnure and all such family matters as 
aucccE.sioTip marriage, adoption^ etc., in whicii it ia most dif¬ 
ficult to eifect sudden chan^s^ belong to this categoiy* 

B^aPkpi rt^HtaiU^nilr-d. Ifnqraat u m%. ut Qf Iftw, Ui^ {cfHfning: ulicfa^ 
Piniil qcmidtTtd ■■ ji4Wt!Adiii|i ItHdi DLIT InfonuMi. Ur. IL Mmii^rjiid. Pi l4w 

JjpiQEfte Bh MUd ai U^{{4^ Tempk^, Ln»d4in. All UiAl urm Ii4vi iIhw bu W 
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pu.[ into Kliapc ansi nbdii^ iba JjilufTHlisn Fhlch. fa* bJndtj' lappaiai—Lktilfl Iw ||t 
hm wjiLtEO Qtt till HW Imwi nf l1u ptt^i ^Vjr- Ttir lA Mt9m\ cf tbe 
TEcnmiheSiijed I-eiHitfiin(h 

puldiiji^ In ?*rt *j rf IlH Ci^HLui AlLllifi TjIHlWtiunii'' tb* f^rinni nilKt 
Atb^i in E-fttlJah Mri Qtnnui *kiilh liC cnncncTitci M p- *1 W* dabantE 
«n,*y. tl™ in*r - On tb= ^ bl^IrFs. W | afWK L«*nl 

t&flaJs™ ptintEi! Ut VoL XVII. Part il. 9l fclw ^^natk TttmmiabM;' fetid GfeWiim' 
" Rflpwt tttt Tunii^l[I ife Jlpan, irltli i Sn^If teirttfilfery Pa|Kr r«i Liui4-£aanira.*'—TlkJ»^ 
vfaD cut iTMil Jipfeftew ibnuld inftf SP I Im Sailni*-JSnllJii 4 fl ^ K feporirtUMjl Pnnnd.'^ 
ed It Mf. y*feijdiinj b llS3 lb: tiit pnji**ll Fepimb|( lfew-tii*a. tbirt bcJn^ zi4 
Other woMni qT rtpdinJEjr In hie- thti i«rIo4ical rtpwit ibc 4-™™* trf iHs 
EtproQi ttHHi. ihe Mibf bfesiltfeM pT thit nnirt IxLTti En see tn ihe ilfllllWTil Mmblr 
iU-tn h o nf fcbi UrniflfitiiWt kbc wtlli lO fPbbpb n ^di «f Ifl 

pfpetbe. 

t j gh thotMCfl- The Imperial Japaneac Ughthottfic Bu- 
reao^ which i-b among the best Morgan iaed hfatiches tsf the 
public Bcrvicci Qvved its inception to Sir Hanry Parkes, 
one of whoae earlSeat aELiona^ on the realoratiDii of the Mi¬ 
kado to absolnie power in iB6S, was lo rcpfcaeiit to the 
Japanese ^vernment the netesJity oF properly lighUiig the 
dangerous coasl of this archipelago* if foreign trade was to 
be suceffSafnlly carried on. Indeed he had already approach* 
cd the Shfigun^a adi^iaeji on the aatne subject as far 
back as iS&6* with the result that M. Verny, a French 
engineer then occupied in hnilding the doctj^afd at \oka- 
mka, was charged with the erection of four ligblhouaea 
in the neighbonrhood of Yedc—one at Kwannonaaki, one 
at jOgashima, One at Ni^imap and one between the Shins- 
gawa forts. But it was not till ifibS that iighthoiiK work 
was taken in hand lystcmatically bf men specially trained 
for the pujpo^.^ In that year the Board nf Trade, on Sir 
Harry Parkes' recomrnendatioOt sent out both the neces- 
law apparatna and the necesMTy' fffrsuntult 
R- Bruit too as engineer-in-chief. By NovembcTi 

when Sir Harry w^ai invited to make a tour of iDijicction 
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the coaitt over thirty light houses were already in 
worlting order. From that lime forw^ard, there Ima been 
constant advancct the Japanese coast being now one of the 
bcflt-IIghtfid m the worfd. 

Japan rerrrnlned, ao to say, nt school In thia mntter Jbr 
some twelve or thirteen years, oftcr which time the English 
ligbthouse kcepera and most of the ether foreign employes 
Wert discharged. Bnt though cUaperLBtng with the foreign 
ptnonnul about iSSop and though strongly urged In 1884 
by patriotic petit ion era to crut dovrn all foreign indoerLCc 
root and branch, and to erect IlghthouEea with rtgai^ to the 
needs of native shipping eKcIusivcIyi the government has 
wisely itifused to subscribe to such a jingo polic|". The irt' 
atructlons for IighlhouEe-keepers remain, as in the paai, 
those of the Scottish Board of Northern Lights. The catfl- 
dipptric ^ppamtus which is u£cd in mo^st of the Japanese 
ttghihouRca ia atUI imported from France, though the clock* 
work and other machinery arc manufidiClurcd in Japan. 
7 he chief tangible result of the movement of 1884 was the 
appointment of a permanent cammiUcc of offidals of the 
Naval Department and of the Department of Communlea* 
tiutis, w hose buaincas It is to decide on plana of llghthoofle 
citervsion. To light the remoter portions of the Island of 
Ycro w'aa the last care of this committee. Its attention is 
now about to be turned to the Kurilcft and the Loochoua. 
Ihcre art plans for no less tJian oinety^Ecvcn new liglit- 
houses. to be erected at a coat of ten midion dollars—soine 
on these outlying islands, some to supplement detidcndcs 
in the lighting of Japan proper. The total number of light- 
houses at present In working order la sbty-dght. 

In addition to lighthousefl, the bureau has established 
lightship^i buoys, ujid beacons. There is also a system of 
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fog-signalu^ from Kinkwia^rt northwanl on the Main 

I^laitd^ and on the east of Yezo, those portlona of the 
country being specially sul^ect to fogs^ 

KvHk'q rretiiiiiii^Piift-iii *^Lmt of tJM JjpjliifK rifUlJwun 
DIiioJfii PcJi^iqiu," imbjiihsd EmiuiiDf by tbe DfpaotiwiiE bif CnQmUttkMthdAk 
tunf^iBB a ntip,—Tfa4 ftt1l of itw jifOfre* of lifliiliDBaE wnk in Ja^ui 

ll, m Ur At n Im^w^ eul ctmUitiEif In I bbtMy oC iHi Dff irtifim PuNlU WeHut 

CiTiTaplWHl in the JapanilE ltPiei4ABA Mui tutltkd EiflliniUI Ed^lIg] HStoktii ||X V 4 

V :a M ir'<. KueikCKilciI BbiiiEks ak Id^ fffiinJ In ih? ■‘KQ^m TtfkEuU " fx ■ fl 
ft Mu Irot ihcf fit dD»b tB l99i. Ttw ^ Jidbuldi Enkika llSkotn^ fMt «M 
-bntlLEi-. 


Lltcrnture. We bear of one or two Japanese book^ as 
having been composed in the seventh ccnliiiy^ of the ChriBi- 
iiin era^ shortly after the spreud of a knowledge of the 
ChincBc Tdeographs sn japan had rendemi a written litera¬ 
ture posalbte- The earliest work* however, that has cutne 
down to us is the Kojtkij or Kecond of Ancient Matters/" 
dating from the year 711^ This work baa Bometimea been 
caUed the Bibk of the Japantae^ bf?cause: it contains the 
mythology and earHest history of the nadon ^ but it gives 
no moral or religioua preceptSd It was followed in At D- 
730 by the Nihifugi, or " Chronklea of Japan a more pre¬ 
tentious work, written in Ckiticsc* the Latin of that age and 
country. In about A. D. 7G0 came the Mun-y 6 ihil^ or " Col- 
lection of a Myriad Leaves/" It is an anthology of the 
most ancient poems of the language, and Is invmtoftbic as 
a repertory of facts and ailusioxia Interesting to the philolo¬ 
gist, the ircbeologifit, and the historian. Its poetical merit 
is alao rated very high by the orthodox native critica, who 
arc u,nucqna.inted with any lilcratnrE but their own, unless 
it be the Chinese. From that time forward the literary 
atream has never ceased» It has flowed in a double chan¬ 
nel—that of hooka in the native language, and that of books 







wriiten m Cliid«lai1 Chinese. Chinese hrtfl beef], generally 
preferred for grave Hutjecta—lavr^ for inatAncCf and hialDr)') 
JapansBc for poetry, rooiaiice, and other branches of hdUs- 
Uttref, Mr» SatoTVt following the oatIvD authorLtlcsi cJns^Cii 
Japanese literature under Seventeen heads^ which nre; 

r. STA^tOAitP HlsrqRiea. Besides the KQjiki and 
Nihiffigi already mentloncdj the most important Btandard 
histor>^ la the Dai Nihmtihr, This huge wprk in one 
hundred volumes ^^^as cninpiled at the end of the seven ^ 
teenth century by a whole company of Japanese and Chin¬ 
ese men nf leamingk under the general superintendence of 
the second Prince of MitO| who watt a munificent patron 
of literature# 

I MiscEijjL^^nOL's HtSTDRrCAL WoRRBj that ISi histories 
written by private persona and therefore devoid nf oBteial 
sanction. Such arc the iilitiri iiTAfuitir, the Gemjvi Sii~ 
jurJli't the the rdiAriJl^i^ and a hOit 

of others, concluding with the Nihon Gioaiihi't which^ a 
few years ago, was in every educated person's hands, 
and whithf by its strongly imperiatist Bentcmenta, con¬ 
tributed lfi no am all me a lure to bring about the fall of 
the Sh5gunate.--AJl Japanese hiBtorice am writleti in a 
style which repels the European reader. They art for the 
most part artnalj rather than histories properly so-called. 
Mr^ Satow's translation of the ^rst Bve books of the Nihon 
Gwmski should be glaticed through by any one who doobta 
this asserticm# He will iind it almnst ImpossIbJe to bring 
himself to believe that m boob flo intoJerably dry could 
ever have fired a whole nation with enthusfaem- That it 
did so is one of ihe cutlosities of literature, 

111. Liiws. The Ryo no Gigj and the aie 

the works in this divislori which am moit often quoted. 






tv. BlDGUAFklV. 

PoEtH^p (Sffi Article on thif ^tjbjectp) 

Vf« Classical RoifANCES- This is the most curioua 
de^paztment of tslandard Japuiii&se litEmtiire, lifting, as U 
does, th* curtain from the long-forgotten life of the Ja-pAn- 
Ese Cotirt of the tenth and eleventh ccflturLca of our erap 
The lords and ladies of those days step ant before Vrith 
all the frivolity but also with all tha elegance of their 
nartow ariatocratk existence, which was boondeil by the 
hoHaon of the old capital Kyflto- We have their poetast^ 
ering^ their ajnorcui* stiitriguEfl of course, iheir inter- 
mi liable moon-gaaings and pcrfomtances on the flutti evert 
minute descriptlonB of their dresses and of the parties they 
gave—one among many witnesses to the fact that a large 
proporlion of the anlhors were women. The earliest bock 
cottimonly clasised among the romances ib more properly a 
(airy talc; for ft deals with the adventures of a maiden who 
was cjdled from the moon to this our workaday world- It 
is entitled Monogaiari means ^'taJe/* 

** romiince'^). To mention bot three or four more out of a 
hundred, there are the Utmho Monogaiari and the Ih 
}Ionogntari, both attributed to the tenth century, the Aon- 
jflitu MoHOftaturir with its sequel the Uji ^dfp which ar^ 
collections of shorter talea^ and the 
which dates from the y-ear I004, and is the most celebrated 
of all, chieflj- on account oF its ornate styles 

VII. MrscEJJiJiTtrES. These books are a Enrt of 
podridii of the thoughts of thfiir authors—opinioiis^ versw, 
anecdotes^ scraps of autobiography—jotted down without 
any attempt at classificatian, but with a great deal of literary 
chiselling. The two miBcellanies most to be rKOaimejKjed 
arc the Xtakura m S&shi, by a court lady pamed 5ci 
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ShOnagDn who Bourishcd in the eleventh cenluryi and the ^ 

TiUUsuFir^Giim a Buddhiiit monk who died in the year 
1550. 

V’^m, Of these^ the Hoj^ki ib perhnps the one 

whieh the student W‘iH find moat tnteresting. Like the 
Tiurnuri-Gmtit it je the work of a Buddhist monk. The 
author describes the calamitieg of hie times, and dwells 
Oh the iupBriprlty of life in a hermit's cell lo that which he 1 

had previflufily led amidst worldly vanities. It dates from I 

ubnnt the year i3do^ The which ^ 


is the diary of the rnaat edebrated of Japine^e ^-uthoresEea^ 
is remjirkabfe wA berng probably the hardest book to con- 
stnae in the JapancEe JangTiage. It has cobe uh perEoirRlly 
many a groan^ 


IX. TaavELB. Under thia headlngp the biblio:^TaphcrB 
class many works which might more advantageouEly he 
counted among the Diasieb^ aji nut only art they diaries 
in effecl, but arc entitled so by their authorsn The easiest 
and most attractive of the japanese cksBicB la to be found m 
rhis divialcin. It m entitled the Tom Niki, that is, Diary 
of [a Voyage Home from] Toaa^^ It dates from the year 
935. TraveU are the lea at voluminous dcparitncnt of 
Japanese literature. How should It accord with the filneSB 
of things in thta stay^ai-homc country to have a Sir john 
Maundcville or a Captain Cook? 

X. DaAAtAE. These are treated of in the Article on the 
Thkatke, 

XI. D^CTfOPiAniES AND WoiJCS os PlIffjOLOGV* The 

bc$t native dIctlonariH nf ClaEBical Japanese arc the tVrt- 
kurt no Shwri and the Shiran, Hui both are un. 

fortunaicly fragmentary. A complete dictionary^ of Jajwn- 
cse in Japanese is still 10 be compiled. The fullest native 
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(jratTimar id the ita Citi^nmichii fay Mln^moto-iio- 

Shigctanc* The chief writers of the qU school on ^n&rat 
philolof^icfil fiMbJecla are Mnfauchi (dLEd 1769), ^iDtoori 
(died iSoi), and Kirflta (died 1S43)- In MQtaari"& ivorka 
the Classical Japatieat Uti^agc rcBChfd its acine of perfec¬ 
tion. Speclahy remaifcabic atCj among his greater under- 
lakingsi the aundand CDmnicntary ott the Kujikif entitled 
A^oji^p Dm, andt among his lighter casays, the 
Gaiiuma containing jottings on all sorts of subjecia, phi- 
lologTCBl and otherwisep 

XIL Xof^GicAFHT. The newer and more popular public- 
ations of this clsBa are really the best, though they sre Jesi 
esteemed by the Japanese literati than arc other works 
bcarinf the stamp of higher antiquity. These popular 
topographical works arc Lllustrated guidebooks to the 
Various provlticea of the empire 1 and are known tinder the 
collective name of Miiskd They are by various 

authoni of the present century^ hut am all eofuitructed on 
a onifomi pJant somewhat resembling that of out county 
historici^ though mwe diacursive and better adapted to the 
practical needs of travellers. ^ 

XIIL LtTE*^Tuafi OP tae. SmsnO Reuqios, Chief 
works; the Kojiki Dtn, alrewly mentionwl undty fliiOthef 
hEading— for indeed it ia one of the cornex-stoftM of Japan¬ 
ese tileralwe-und Hira-ta’a etiH huthilf-puMiahed irw^iriuit 
entitled AVjfti Z 5 /*f. This latter is rcoiark^l® for its 
exiraardjnan’ elaborateness and for the vast entdition of its 
author. Unforlunately Hirata was very bigoted ai well a* 
Very learned. Consequently the reader roust he always on 
his giLKrdp so as to distinguish haw roach really bclongi 
to Shinto and how much to Hirata hirosclf; far Hirata 
rLcver ecrupled to garble A sacfcd If he could there y 
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support tia own vicwfl aa to what the siicred wrilcfa ^fighi 
to mean. ExU^mcty curious to the spedalist an: the ancient 
Shinto nluala termed Noriio, round which a of 

modem commentAry has gathered» 

XIV. Buddhist Lit£ratifae. This divisioci comprises 
singclarfy few worfca of merits Buddhism having found an 
uncongenial soil in tho Japanese mind. We do not know 
of Any Japanese BuddhiEl book that lakes, either in literature 
Or popularityt u place nt all comparable to that taken among 
ouraclive!! by the " fmitaticm of Christ," the English Prayer- 
Bookf or ilie Pilgrim's Progress^” Shinto^ tJiough im- 
meASurably Inferior to Buddhism as a religion^ must be 
admitted to have earned olf from its liVal all iho Ulerary 
laurels on Japanese soiJ^ Besides the Btiddhiats propai* 
there is a school of moral i its calling them selves dd/ojtui/iaj 
founded portly ort Buddhism^ partly on Confucianism, partly 
on utiHtATiATi common BCfiSe+ Some of their or 

*+ Moral DificourMs/’ have a ceriain mtcrcBt. But the best 
things In ihJs line are two collections of moral aphorisms 
culitied yi/jM-Go Ayd, ot Teaching of the Words of 
Truth,and Doji A'yd, or '* Teaching Children.^ 

XV* Modarx Fictjox. Japsn a greatest modem novel- 
iitf |q ihe opinion of the jApanese themselves, U Bakin 
0767”iS4S)i the ttwst widely popular of whose two hun¬ 
dred and ninety works is the Hakhnden^ or *> T&le of Eight 
tX3gs,^ itself con^'itmg of tio [eBs than a hundred and six 
volume A. Though Japanes^^ volumes are Amatler than ours, 
the Hnlrktndfn Ia a gigantic pmductiott. Another uni- 
vernalEy popular novel is the Hiza Kurige, by an author 
whose «0m fte piuwf is JIppemrha Ikku. Jn our opinion 
it isp wi(h «omc of the lyric dramaB jjo Utai)f the 
cleverest outcome of the JapaneHe pen. In h axe nslat- 





liitei-atnre. 




ed, with a R^belai&ian hut ilso with a. Ratitlaia- 

inn vtn-c and hurtiDur, (be adventures of two men called 
Yfljfrtbd and Kidahachi as they travel along the TdltoidO 
froni Yedo to Ky6to< The intpeeiiniotia heroM walk most 
of the way* Hence the title of Hica-Kurigt, which may 
be roughly rendered ** Shanks's Mare." The aeihot of 
this work occupies in lileratufe a piace akio to that which 
Hokuaai occupiea in art. Warmly appreciated by th= 
cotnnion people, who have no preconceived theories to 
“live op to," both Hokusai and Jippctisha Ikka art admit- 
(cd but grudgingly by the local dlspensefa of lame to n 
place in the national WalKalla. They must look abrti^ 
for the appreciation of critics taking a wider view of the 
proper functbna of literature and art. Gravity, atvcrc 
claesidam. conformity to established ntles and mcthtids— 
such have hitherto cotislimtcd the canon of orthodox ja^n- 
ese literary judgnicnt- Many Japanese novels are of the 
historical kind. The moat interestiag of these m the Jmha 
Utiitto, by one Tamenaga Shunsui, which, with ita sequel, 
the Tati no Akebonv, gives the lives of each of the celebra¬ 
ted Forty-Seven ROnins. The OcH .Wriyo S«'dfl« is 
othw book of this class much to be tecommerMi to t e 
student for hs interest and its easy style- ? 

be an authentic account of numbers of rtfaart <* c rfi ^ 
by f^ka, the Japanese Solomon, ivho fiouriah eat J i 


lElc cijrKlfltnth century* ‘ . 

XVT. MjscBi.j_«faous LiTaasrtiaE. Under this a i g 
come ^'dopedias, works on industries, sciences, a ’ 
inventions, works on Confodaniam, works on 
and Chinese rnitiquities. and on a ‘. 

To the foregoins eonmeratioo borrowed from - 

we veniiiie to add one it?ni KnonJi naificl) * 
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J£\ f ^UROPEA.^ISED LlT£RATt?REi Thft TfiCEJlt OpfiDtH^ 
of the coLntiy was the dealh-htow to Japanese literature 
proper. True, thousands of bDohs and paniphlets still pour 
annunlly from the press—more, probably, thannt any pre¬ 
vious time, Uut the greater number (ti« either trsnetatians 
of European works, or else works conveying European 
ideas. It is but natural and right that this should be so. 
ImmetiBC dvilising effects in evetj' department of scientific 
activity are being prodoced by the conlemparar)-school of 
EmopeociBed authors, with Fukujrawa, Nishi Shu, Kato 
Hiroyuki, and a doien other eminent men leading the van- 
But of cqurie their trarabtions, adapmtionB, and imitationi 
interest Western readers, who nre in possess iun of the 
onginals, less than do the books written und« the old 
Even Japanese novel-writing proceeds nowadays 
rt I tunpetnitg. Not methods alone are borrow'ed wholesale, 
but even subjects. We would willingly wager len thousand 
to one that not a aingle reader of these pages couM ever 
gocss the here of the moat popular Japanese novel of recent 

yeare. It is-EparoinondasI The wort in question. 

Entitled Bidan, takes the whole field of Theban 

pobtks for in subject-matter. That not a few of the altu- 
Kons may be tTansrereed without much difficulty to the 
Japanese politics of the presenl day, is donhtlesn one reason 
tor the immense sale it has bad. The author, Yano 
Fumio, was able to take a trip to Europe and to build hitn- 
aelf a fine house with the proceeds. 

And now it may be asked: What is the value of this 
Japanese literature ^so ancient, so volumlnouB, iocSsad up 
>n so recondil* a written character f We repeat what we 
have already said of the “ColkctiQn of a Myriad teave#-— 
that it is invaluable to the philofogiat, the archeologist, the 
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hiitorian, the student of codons Tnanners doomed to disap^ 
near. We may add that there am some clever and many 
pretty things in it. The To.o iostance, la 

charming—charming in its simplicity, its good ^stc, its 
love of Bcenetv and of children. The MoSarfl no S6iht has 
muneraus toochea of wit and delicate Htire. Some ol the 
Ivric dramas are reinarltablo poems. For Jipptnsha 
the Rabelais of Japan, we have already expressed «^rm 
admiration. On the other hand, fpnch of ^ 

Japantae themBclves priae mctat higWy in ^their itera n 
freeniB intalcTAbly fclat inaip*<i Europeaia ^ 

The raTDarkE:t« — moat of tbcm— are bit n* ^ ^ 

histones, though m uoolhcr The histones 

w. .h= n.™=c» 

thcGinji yfonogatori) though lauded to i ^ ” f n* 

compatriots, has b«n branded by T 

cffta fnnuytuse Scadtij ja/roHiiiit, she s^ure y _ 

serve* it. And what shall wc »y of "I!." w/il. 

maniTe has faLen in modem times— Baloii a • 
trade,,, which every Japanese has t«d ""'I 
knows It almost by heart? '‘How ,!r'r. 

enraptured JapsneM rendef. “ to send oo^ 

ccllent, yes T the Emopeatt retorts, exc^ impossible 
to sleep, with its Inleitninable pptdi, 

ndventnrea of eight knight®, who j^rsom - ^ j 

„al virtues through the labyrinth of a hundred 

Sum total; what Japanese 'ifiT'lim 

It lacks thought, logical grasp. Perhaps 

timorous, too mmow ^ influent 

the Court .tmoephere and^ed^mi n y^ 

in which rt wm nursed lor tJie nr* 
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c:iciitcncc Atiflcd it| or tlftc tht. fau}t may boLVc lain with, the 
Chinese In which U grew' up+ Hul wc $iiipact 

that there w’us 50 nic ocigiTiAl sm of wcaknesa aa wed. 
Olherwue iho ck^h nf India and China with old mytholo¬ 
gical JapaELf of BoddhiETTi with Shinto, of impenalkm with 
feodahaitl, and of all iiVith Christianity in tlie sixteenth 
ocntniy and with Dutch ideas a littJe Jater, wQuId have 
produced more impQrtant i^ults. If Japan han given us 
no tnusiCj ao also haa she given ms no immortal verae. 
But Japoneae literature has occostotial graces,^ and ia full 
of incidenLal scientific interest. The intrepid searcher for 
facts and ^'curios” miU ihcrdbrcp be rewarded if he has 
the courage to devote to it the study ipf many yeam,^ A 
certain w'ldtcr ha^ said that It should be Jeft to a few 
missionaries^ to pM their way through the wiMemess of 
the Chinese [angnage to the deserts ol Chinese UteratuFeJ* 
This sweeping condemnation k anjust in the case of 
Chinese. It would be unjust in that of Japanese also* even 
with all deductions made^. 

rn^MliM'tiitfra. An *rtiidt m "Juruifi^K iJErfmlurt,'' tjr 

EjdeiI Saiuv. I4 IX Pl libA DxxLi'ft ^ —"'Otl 

V«ri«tti Sijiks bucS m Ji^a^nc UlfTMtilFiu" fcv B. H. ChlEnbulaJD, prizilc4 m VetL 
^111, 1 ,. -hT ** AliJiil TimiuBJctJciEn. "'-The IjrftfwLiyc |iraLPIl4AtiUa- ilt hH- 

MAriri dC J^piDnc wfzki ifi c^JuJy Aii Ancifnl |i^iJ4ic>g Clwic'* (iIk 

rnuAitfl by W' C. AtiM, Ift Vet nr, Piif t r, A CJlttU^ of Old /rfSBO.'' 
Iqr llw ttJfrir kd Vd4.XVlH PMrt 111;'^ SMibfll ^KfAnmia: Hituifa,” ^ !p-nVRFl In 

Volt Vi| mini IX : IIh 0«NiuS« k* liiiditMil Boal^, b} TfOttp. id Vital. SlVII, 

P*il I: “TSi IL tf> CSlttlbtrliim, ht tth 5D|i|itniizaEt In VeL X, (rtbif 

tm p i gtimii by tiii lunt, bimillxT Talmirte nf Ute ^rUu|44 Thm in 

hjM> idtte IuLctuIJhi- bruit*1ki|H b| Mid ‘tN.lhen La 1 nmr ^iiml fnaiuiftt^ ib* 
Hen mbA Uw nria rf Ua^nan. HkEnttet, im RCiun, PitbiJ, 
TvftEltEirL, SemiBi, ifid l^eq, Ajlklo lu M^ul liAimiH bUA 

WmbK ibc nrHul nwk- 


Looeboo. Loochoo—pronounced DiicAu by the natives 
and RfUkytl by the Japonew—is* in iia widest acceptationi 
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the general naiati of Bevtr^ graups of island* atreli^mg 
ncmly the whole way between the Muthemmnst autlyiog 
islets of the Japanese archipelago and the north-eMtem «* 
tremitv of Formosa. But it ie usually reatrietfid id pmctice 
ec the central group, the chief members of wh.ch arc 
Amami-Oshima and Okinawa.Shima. This c«mp «» of 
coral formation, and lies between 127^ and ijo" longitude 
east of Omenwkh, and between 2d and iiJ 30'of north 
latitude* To this position it ow'es a mild climate, marred 
onW bylhe cirtremc violence of occasionnJ typhoons durmg 
the* snmmer months. The soil is .0 fertile as to produce 
two crops of rice yearly- 

In race and language the Loochooans are closely allied 
to the Japanese, but for many centuries the two peoples 
Irn nml have communicated with each other. The vn, 
first lifts in A. D. t ifiy accession of king Shuoieit. 

said f have been a son of Tametomo, the fcmoM Japan¬ 
ese archer. It is recorded that the Loochoi^ns first sent 
an ambassador with presents to the Shbgun of ^ 

j.«r 1451. that they discontinued such presents or tnbute 
It the beginning of the seveoleenth centm>% and were 
chastised for this neglect by the then Pnnco ^ 

Loochoo continued to be a sub-fief of Satsoma, but rv.tbs 
ruler bearing tbo title of king, tmtii the time of the Japan- 
esc revolution of iBfiS. Meanwhile the ° 

had obtained their eivilisstiOD from €b.us. a « 
tc the Chinese court, imd 

kinglets £mm Pching. The little kingdom ^ 
wavs, so that trouble was bound to ensue. An 
™ sent W TokjO in »» endeavour to srmfitfe maiiem 

i„ such «i« that the double 

tained. China being, as tho envoys «.d. honoured by the 







Loocltooans as therr faihefi and Japan as ikmx mother. 
But the Japanese Goverament refused to admit this dflJin. 
The LDochooafi hing was tarought captive to TdkyO in 
iSyg, and the archipclafio was orgaola^d into a Japanese 
prefecture under the title of Okinawa-Ken. The change^ 
though intently diaagrtciible to the little insular court und 
Hristocrrucy« who foiieited mnsi of thesF privilegesj is said to 
have been benelicial to the people ui large. 

The Loachoopma—even the tnen—ane diatingulahed in 
appearance by a top knot of hairp through which they pass 
a large pin or skewer of gold, silvcft or copper, according to 
their f^nk. Formerly corpsea* inaiead of being interred at 
oncep were left to decay either in a provisional grave or in a 
stream of water, and (C wafl only after three years that the 
hiial funeral riles were performedn This custoenhaa happily 
fallen into disose* The capital of Loochoo is Shiuri^ whoso 
port is Nafa^ called by the Japanese Okinawa. The chief 
products are rite and sugar, the latter of which i# the mairi 
staple of commerce. The area of the iBlandfl has been 
roughly estimated at looo !J<|uare mifes. and the population 
at lyOiOoo. The Loochnos may easily be reached from 
Kiibe urn the Inland Sea and Kagoshiniai The steamer 
first viflit i the island of Amami-Oshiiiia^ anil then proceeds 
to Nafijip where it atopa three dayft+ The round trip torn 
Kobe and back takes sevenleen days. 

fcakN Vt!5?Ea Omwccy !□ Cot» jui l-DinJiiMr kf 

Ci|fEiJ«i 11441 Hill. n. N-. Lmaau, IDjH.—“‘KdEck n^ErdcnLC fbe ol 

LwilHA'' 3^ J> N. OkWikiVi trlBixd tu t 1» ^ jottnul of th* Swivly Am" tow iSc 
jfil J irw. ±n>JU—" iMtil ,i b;i' Dr. I_ nooderlcin, irnDlal 
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Luok iOodB of). The Seven G ods of Luck (Sh UM-Fa ku - 
yin) arc; FakurakujUj distinguished by a preternatnrally 




long bead, and typEfymg longettty and wiidam * Daikcku, 

whose rice-bales show him to be the god of wealtli; Kbisu, 
bearing □ fish, and serving as ihc piuon of hqnesl vrork; 
l-totei, wilh an enormoos naked abdomen, a bag on his hack 
and a fan tn his hand, and signifyiOE contentmcol and 
good nature; Bisbatnon, the imperBonation of war, dad in 
armour, and bearing a spear and a toy pagoda; Bcnten, the 
goddess of love, distinguished bj' being the only female in 
the asscmblHge; and Jnrtjin a sort of repetition of 
Fakofolraju, both being often accompanied by a slag and 
a crane. 

The Seven Gods of Luck have been swept together from 
many incongruous sources—Japanese ShinWism, ptneae 
Taoism, Indian Buddhism and Brahman ism. Their uniott 
in one group is the result of nothing more recondite than 
popular ignorance and confusion of ideas, and can be 
no further back than the time of leyasu (about A* 1>- ibCMs). 
The reader will find in Anderaoo s '* Catalogue of Japan 
ese and Chinese Paintings in the British Miueum,'* page* 
27—46, a full discussion of the origin and attributes of these 
divioitiea, and wit! U surprised to discover how slender 
the basis on which their modern popularity has been reared, 


Maps. Much the beat detailed map of Japan ta that 
now being published in sections by the [mjwrial C^ogica^ 
Office, and obtainable at the Tiiyildo W tt) in TO - ^ 

of Messrs. Kelly wd Walsh Jn Yokolrama, The koko. 
hama section is particularly useful, including, as it oes, 
many of the localities most frequently visited by^snm- 
seeker*, aoch as Kamakura, Enoshfma, Miyrnioshtia etc. 

.Also to be recommended is Kassenstein-. OenMO atlas °f 

eight sectionaf mape, alt mmpleled. Sections III and U , 
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lyhich takfl in Central Japajip horn the Inland Sea on the 
Weil to bcyofiii Toky® and Niktfl nn the East and Noith, 
are lHc moAi gcncmlly mKcfaJ. It is, only to be regretted 
that the anthar should havE considenid the usual method of 
spelling Japanese not good enough Ibr himt nnd gbould ac¬ 
cordingly have tvojved a nevr one from the deptha of his Own 
inner con&ciouaneBB, Stanford's Librarj- Map of japan/' 
compiled by E. Knipping, and Farsarrs little map, entitled 
**The Enviions of Yokohama/' may also be mentioned^ 

The “Fty't-mt yrJ-snp or Thirteen PravinDct 

round PuaiyainA^^* is the best of the oM-fjishioned Japanese 
maps. The distances are given in figures, and the roads are 
clearly Indicated- The father of Japanese carlography was 
InO Chukei (bom A- D. 1744jj of whose life and labours 
I>r- Knott has given s short account in Voh XVI^ Part M, 
otthe “ Asiatic Transactions.^' 

Mairlage. In Everything relating to mnrfiage, the diF 
femnee between Eaaf and West is still yery stmtigly mark¬ 
ed- Marrlnge among the Japanese is less of a personal 
and more cf a family aJ^bir than it Is in Western Jands- 
Heligion bfts no say in the matter^ and the law regsrdi It 
from 3 different point of view. An Englishman chooses hii 
wife himself; but the English law, though perfectly neutral 
during this initiaJ stage of ibc proce^ediDgs^ steps rn am soon 
as the knot is tied, and Imperiously forbids Its i^everamie 
except in caae of adultery hy one of the parties. Japanese 
marriagea, on the contnio'T arranged by the two famiJieflt 
and the slop is Jeas aolcmn and not iirevocable, the Japan^ 
e«e law remaining aa neutral at the end a# at the beginning. 
For though manisge ia a legal Contract while it kfits, it 
may, tike other contracts, be terminated hy the joint request 
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and consent of the CQfttrjictmg paniefl- Divorce* too* at the 
request nf one party-ffenerRlly the man—is easy to ottain- 
The way thlogs are managed ts this* When their child— 
be it boy or girl—has reached a tnarriageable age, ihe duly 
of ihe patents is to secure a suitable partner. Custom, 
howevcTj rules that the conduct of the aflair rairtt be enirusl- 
■ed to a middleman (waiddo)—tome diBcreet married friend, 
who not only oegotiatea the rtairiage, hut remains through 
Ufe a tort of godfather to the young couple, a referca to 
whom disputes may be aubmitied for arbitration. Having 
fixed on on dlgible farli, the middleman arrangea for what 
>s termed the ml-af, literally, the “tmJtual seeing"-a 
ruMliflg at Which the lovers (if persons unknown to each 
other may be so styled] arc allowed to see. sometimea even 
to speak to each other, and thns estimate each others 
tneritH, In strict etiquette, the interview should Ukc place 
either at tbe middleman's own residence, or at some o>ber 
private house designated the parents on both sides. 
But among the middle and lower classes, a picmc.a party 
la the theatre, inr a visit to a temple often serves the pair 
pose. If the man objects to the girt or the girl to e man 
after the “mntuni seeing," there ia an enJ of the nrntter, m 
theory ot tenst. But in practice the young people am m 
their parent#* hands, to do ns their psienls may ordam. 
The girl, in pnrticnJar. it a Robody m the mniter. It m 

not for girls to have opinions, 

if both parties are satialied with what they have seen 

each other, presents cofisisting 

purchase clothes, and of certain kinds of fish a^e^b^^ 
seaweed, are cachanged between them, ^ ^ 

presenla is called ^ cmwiponds to betrothal and 

fs hinding^if not in actual law. a. any mte m custom. 
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The presents once neither party can draw hack. 

A lucky day es then choaen for the wedding. When it 
coineSp the brlde^ dressed aJU in white, the colour of ittoiirrr- 
tng—to flsgnify that she dres la her own family and that $he 
Will never leave her hutiliaindi s hou-sc but aa a coirp3c--^ia 
borne away at nightfall to her new honte, escorted by the 
midiilejuan and his wifc4 Thi^ parental house is swept out 
on her departure, and in former days a bonfire was Lighted 
at the gate—ceretnonlca indicative of the purificatioii 
tieceaaary after the rerno^'aJ of a dead peraoni 

The Wedding, which takes place immediately after the 
bride s oirivat at the house of her husband s parents, h of 
the nature of a dinner-iMirty. The diatingulahing feature of 
it is what is termed the lOiwnA that Is^ Eiterolly, 

three three, nine limes, ' becauHc both the hridegroom and 
the bride drink three timta out of each o£ three wine cups 
of di fTercnt sizes, maJring nine timcfi in all—or rather they 
do not drink, but only lift the cup to their Eips. Another 
intrinsic pari of the ctremory is the changing of garmenEs. 
The bride, on rfcBchmg her new home, changes her while 
dress for one given to her by her hqsband. But iramedi- 
ateJy after the ceremonial drinking-bout and while the 
guests are still aBsemhIed at the feast, &hc retires and 
puts on a coloured dre^, brought with her from her 
parents hgusci The bridegroom changes hia dreas at the 
same time in another apartment.^ At the conclusEOn of 
the feast, the ncW'ly married couple arc led mto the 
bridal chamber by the middleman and his wife, whereupon 
they pledge each other in nine more cups of wine. U is 
signihcant that the husband, aa lord and master, now 

■ Sfflirt m frff ntm mmrwisA Jn erttstajj diBH, ii whkh Wm SB ^hirngt 
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drinks firet, Al ihe earlier stage of the proceedings the 
bride drank fir«t, in her quality of guest. This end* the 
wedding ceremony. 

few days later—strictly speaking, it should be on the 
tbird day—a visit ia paid by the couple to the bjide'i 
parents. This is tcmed her ialo-gatrit or “retnm 
home." On this occasion, she wears a dress prcsctited to 
her by her huaband'a family. Meantime the oeccsaaiy 
notice has been given to the authorities, which is the only 
legal form to be observed. It eofisists in a request to the 
district ofEce bj' the head of the family to which the girl 
formerly belonged, that her entry of regisliation may be 
transferred to the csIBce within whose jurindtclion her hus¬ 
band, or the head of her hnsbard's family, if the bosband 
himself be not hQuacholder, has his domicile. An official 
inUmntioJi of the transfer suecceda this request, and all is 
then in order. 

The above ia the most usual form of marriage. In some 
cases, however, the brjdegraom is adopted into t^ bride s 
fomily, instead of the bride into the bridegroom’s. This 
takes place when n parent has only b daughter, or daughters, 
but no son. to order to preserve the foaiily intact— due 
regard being bad to the circumstance that no fotnate can 
be its legal bead—it is then nccesaai^- to adopt a lUiR-tli* 
law, who, literally becoming a son in the eyes of the law, 
dreps his own surname and takes that of his wife, None 
but poor men are generally wiHSnE to place tbemsetves in 
such a false position. 

Amongst the tower cIbbscs, ceremonies and considera¬ 
tions of all kinds arc often honoured only in the breach. 
Many of the ao-calted nianriages of plebeiima are mere coJi- 
cublnage fomided on inutual convenience. This accounts 







jii 

for the ** boy and the Ci>ak^—to iheir foneigti rruater'i 
tncreasiTig a^stooishment—bein^ found to bring houi^ n 
new wife almost a a olken 31 they bring home a new Bnocrc' 
pan* Such ivotild never foe tiiIcniEed in neJl-bred 

circles* 

When it [a added that a Japanese bride hss no brides¬ 
maids^ that the 5'Oung couple go off on no honey-moon, 
that a Japanese wife u not only Supposed to obey her hus¬ 
band^ but actually doei so^ ituil the busband,. if xvcil enough 
ofT, ptrohably ha& a concubine besidca aiid makes no secret of 
itp indeed often keeps her io the same house with bis wife^ 
and that the mothi^r-in-law^ with wh a terror to the mAn, is 
not lonly a terrtrrbut a daily and hourly crofis to the girl— 
for in nine cases out of ten, the girl has to live with focr 
husband's family and be at the beck and rail of his rela- 
tions-^when due caussderation \& given to all these cirenm- 
Btauceit it wtll be seen that marriage in Japan is a vastly 
different thing, social fy as well as tegally* from marriage 
in England or the LTnitcff States. The reader will be 
atill more firmly persuaded of this tnjth> If he ivHI take 
the trouble to gb^nce at the Articles on DtvoaCE and on 
Woman. He will sec that in this |mrt of the world It ife a 
caae^ not of plae£ aa^r bat placf duj 

* Umf iSnt wt\\rr be pemjited fajife Id j^cdiiI m liltk c«p^imc of bh thnT La kis 
^ KKinriKMail t* Lbi lu Iwid ■tlEntkin In the itUcrinf pU^a hdd by 

bL iDneiU n In thijrfetn Japiiu We tiw «i»n mpr (April, |jiS9jirix of the 
cUkd ill lls dA odtool djft him ihr hEifuiEif ic iMuUllC * ltttrtrfilcti«l ^ 

iim J^PUMK, Wllh » riliioinff ciiinmintiii:^. Tlu^ pmin^ bin db Uie fv 
IblH^p; Int orbrfl rhfy Ihc crlpcrt'dllAi lo^k tfae nifajecliaa pf wpawa, thltP 

^rtmib “Tbf PnbOfdilUlbMa id wqqKD I& Hleilii,’* lo mm. tbri aimmcrilaO''- 

'"1* -M ckllelfltac]^ Liai’LiJ “ffl LbiiiV tltE tiMltiftry ■■ hjrhatir Eanriicflji 

imqiufUtii- _ .Fct iIe uuo Id tMht ptvfiCddUK ibc vnrwn !» lbi pcfAtiA 

4it huYOE apd EtfUi. to l|e«^* tbiL ond tn iilk bf Ua amliFn ti btrtl««raR. ii 
nlnimf.*'—JTl dM unt biv tm cruy ctoc'i bl Eh be uipIbvifli l U by iua44«#«R /cfLn* 
CH Ulntfy popvt-xPd tlul, tmp. md) rat Ubrnfftw IMUt oi ibe iHllem: 
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The itlenf having eves^^lhing Uieir own way, natumUy 
matty young. Speaking broadly, there no ^PBcbeJD^i it> 
Japan- For the saintf reason^ there are no old The 

girls ME married off without being eonHuUed, and they 
accept their fete as a matter of course, bccauEc iheir 
molhera and grandmathefB^ ever since the beginning of the 
world, A-ccepted a like fate before the on- 

MailL It ifl often asked l What does the word Miirn 
mean in the names of Ehip^?— 3 "dii'd AfityHt Sagtimi 
A'dr/J Marut etc- ? The Answer ia that the origin 
of the term ia obscurtr. Marti mcana ^*rannd/' btit how 
came ihips by flo Lriapprapriatft a name ? 

The first thing to tiote is that in former times ehips 
had not the monopoly of the nameH Swords, muEicAl in* 
EtrumbntB of various kindfli pieces of armour, dogs, haw’k§t 
and the concentnc sectsoos of caatba, were called Mam 
also. The probability ih that two distinct words—ifurrt 
and Mar&t have flowed into one and bo got confuHcd. To 
name the concentric sections of a castle ^faru, rounds 
was b«l nalutpL The word Mtfrs, on ibe other hand, ia 
a n arch Ate tenn of endearment Hence ita use in such 
antienl proper names aa rornurd-i/rfAJ, a great general 
who subdaed the Ainoa : an eminent 

Chinese scholar of the eighth ceniiiiy f Okma-Mnro, a 
favourite dog of the ^fikado lchiJ6t and so on. The 
pet awoTd, the iportfiman’i fevourite dog of hAW k. 
the oarflman s boat, would tiaiuraily come lo tw dlstingiaiah- 
td by the sanlc hairptraonal namci much as the English 
sailor or engineer calls bis ship or iDcomoiive "she- 
VVhtjn the ancient wofd Mara ceased to be ondcrstiwd, it 
easily slid into the more femiliar Maru, by the mlteimitofs of 





the final vowels a and u being particularly apt to iaterchang« 
in Japanese- 

Otra^rYc that Mura ia tiatd of merchnJit-vcVdcIfi orlj* 
MeiT-of-iYnr tahe instead^ gs Ms)?a Kait^ A^t^wa Kaa* 
Knn ia a Chinese ^ofd meaning 

Ma a aa ge, Massage ia the technical oarrtet iti ueo 
among doctorst for that procesa of rubbing the akin and 
kneading the muscle® which in common language ii called 
ahampooing. Maisage haa for centyn’es played a great 
r6la in Japanese medicine^jEH acupuncture^ and the mojre 
being universally credited wilh moie than all the many 
virtues which Holloway, among ourselvtar claims far hi a 
pills, and Mother Seigel fur her syrup. The abam- 
poocm, popularly Icriown a® amma fsa, alio occupy a con- 
spicuous place in Japanese social life. Immemorial custom 
limit® the proreuion to the blinds who thus support their 
fanulic®, instead of, as |b mOfitiy the case in Western 
countriesp being a burden to theni« Such sum® are they 
enabled to accunmjaie that they often Him money-lirnders 
as well. 

Till recentiy—that is, until about the year 1S70—all 
the shampooeiB in Japan formed one immense guild under 
two provosts, one of whom Jjved at Vedo, the other at 
Kyoto* This guild possessed various legal privilegefl^ and 
admittance to it look place on the imsiLng Ejf certain testa 
and the payment of feea* It waa divided mlo several 
gradeir Ihe rise from grade to grade being conditioned hy 
new testa and higher fees. For the highest grade to which 
any ordioaiy blind murtSil could aspire—the grade next 
under that of provost—a fee of $1000 was exacted. This 
organiution ia now fast falling into decay ; hut the melan* 
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chaty v^'hiith of the bVmd Ahanipoocrr na he hIqwIj fctli 
hk« way along the etrecta at nighty atalf in hand^ ia atilil 
one of the chanucteriatic nontida of e^^Eiy Japanese village. 

Massage Is much to be recommeodeil to tired pedeatffnna 
and to pe/Aooa auflleriog from lumbago, rhEumallam^ and 
Other pains and aches. The Japanese ahampacera^ how- 
ever» make the mistake of shampooing down instead of 
ahampooing up« A portion of the good done is thui 
nentmliaed} one object of scientific massage being to help 
back towards the centre the blood which is lingering in the 
superficial veiiu. 

irwHrtnvHWtc^i Df. W . Pf. Whitjipj-*! ■“ Kpiri on tbe liutnir ot 
Prafr™ Ji JeP*Ie;" piihiJaJiid Li Vnl Kfl. ?Mi I\^ of IfaB 

u. Iff. 


Metal-Work- Dtonje waa Introduced into Japan ffom 
Chins, and the Japanese sUH call it *‘tbe Chinese metal" 
(A'am-^nwe), But it la the oietol in which Japanese art 
over a thousand years ago had already won its brightest 
Jaurelfl. The chid" forma are the mirror, the temple bell, the 
gongt the vase (originally Intended for the adofnment of 
Buddhist altara), the bfitem^ and the colossal representation 
□F divine personages. The grandest eoaiuple of such coloa- 
sal bronxe-casting Je the (llterallyi "great Bad- 

dha^'j at Kamskutai which dates from th& thirteenth 
century. He who has the time should visit the Dnibaiiti 
mpcaledly ; for^ tike St. Feter'a and sevcml other of the 
greatest wwks of art and of nature, It fails to produce Itn 
full effect on a first or even on a second visit - but the im¬ 
pression it ptoducea grows dti the beholder each tittie that 
he gaxes afresh at the caimt Intel tec tusl^ passionleas face, 
which «ccms to concentrate iu ftself the whole phrioaophy of ’ 
the Buddhist rehglDu—the triumph nf mind over Acnse, of 
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ctcmity over faceting time, of the einJiiring majeaij^ of 
AVrtYiRfl avtr the trlvinl pmule, the transltprj^ ngitaliDns of 
mundane exisEence. The chief dimcnaion^ jire atated a a 
follows in Messrs.. h-Uitow and Ha-ivcs* Handbook for Js-p- 
fin 

Feet. Inches. 

Height.. 

Circumference g^, a,^ 

Length of iace ,,, ... ...8. 5.15 

Width from ear to ear ... 17* 

Length of eye ... ... 3, i r.fi 

tt I, esir ... ... 61, 6-54 

„ nose ... 3, g,^5j 

Width of mouiii „. ... 3. 2 .qS 

Cjrcuniltfrencc of thumb ... 3, 0,0 

“ The eyes are of pure gold," lay the aame aotharities, 
"and the aitver boas fun the foteheadj weighs 30 pounds 
aVDtrdupoia. The inuge Is formed of sheets of bmnre cast 
sepantely, brared together, and ttnlshcd off on the ootaide 
with the chisel." 

Annour is another use to which metal firen and steel) 
was put from the very earliest ages. The beat example* of 
iron and steel annour date from the thirteenth and four- 
leenth centunea. The best sw'ords date foom the same 
time. The onraineDlal Sword-hilts, guards, etc-, date only 
from the sixteenth century onwanJ*. The eighteenth and 
nineteenth centaries have been the most fniitful epoch for 
the production of smalt bronxe oljects, whose chief raisan 
d'itre is omamcni, such as clasps, paper-weights, amall 
figure* of animals, mouth pieces fur pipes, and vases intend¬ 
ed for dwelllng-raoius—-not for Buddhist altars, as in earlier 
days. The gold and silver work of the Japanese is less 
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remaTkable tbeir bronzed | bui in ciiflini«l—c^peciuill}- in 
wNat is known ^ endmel-—tbey are beyond aJI 

praJdc. TbiB branch forms aJfio a ndlict^aU^ exception to 
the g:etiermt ckcAy of jApanefit art stmoe tbe opening of the 
country. Never was more marvel Iona t/p/io wwl wort «een 
than la turned Out to-day from the shops of Tokyo and 
Ky^to. 

B*gilu KeIi].*! " llldiulltiH uf Jfljujir"' [^p. 

* £.' rf jufiammiC' % I- Gvnw. —^ Omiwntri Am of JkUmjt^" br Auialey-—“ J ijiin 
mwui m An,”' KoHlt 

Mikado, Though thix Is the name by which the whole 
outer World known the $ovcreign of Japan, it is not that 
now' used in Japan itself, except in poetty and on great 
Dccouions. The Japonrac have gut into the habit of catling 
tbelr sovereign ti>' Jciich alien ChtneBc litlea as TfHMkif ** the 
Son of Heaven * ^ Ttn^ f dr 7 fjtildt *' the Heavenly Hm- 
pcrof!i^' Shnj^f ^^the Supreme !Alaaten^ Hhfi designaiioo in 
the ollicud tranalationa of modcjii public documents itita 
Engliab is ” Emperor/' But wx do not antscipate that 
this ia likely to Supersede, in literary and colloquia! Eum- 
pcan usage, the traditional title of *" Mikado/'which is at 
once ancient sonamua, and diEtinctlvely Japan eac. 

The etymology of the vi'ord MiJmda i& not quite clear. 
Some—and iheiri is the current opinion—trace it ta 
rto, ^^auguat/’ and a "gatCj'* rcmindijig one of 

the "^Sublime Porte" of Twrkeyv Mr. Saiow prefera to 
derive it from mi*it, an archaic word for greats*' and IOh 

a place/' In either eaiie the word li one indicative of 
the highest respeet, ss it is hut naturEil that the naine 
used by the Japanese of old to dcAignale their heaven- 
descended aovercigti should hcm The Word J/iiwifa ti 
often employed to denote the tnonareb'a Court a* wdl as 
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the HiDTidrch himsclfp &uth double ufiige being one of the 
pcCDitar features of Japanese grsmiriar. 

The antiquitj of the Imperial Famj'ly of Japan is on- 
paralleled. The Japanese themselves daim that after 
fmdlesa agea passed in higher spheres, it begun Itsenfthly 
Career with the first hLinmn monarch■ Jiftimu Tenn^, in the 
year 66c} before Chnst^ From this, historical criticism bids 
us subtract more than a millenniiJfn^ sa Japanese history 
does not become a record of solid facts till the Hfth or fiixth 
century a/Ur Christ, ft ^hocld also be pointed out that 
the succession boa by no means followed those strict rules 
which Europe considers neceesary for Icgilimscy. Many 
Mikados, even down to quite recent tiniesp have been the 
sons of concubines. Others have been merely adopted 
from some reiited branch. Stilly all deductions tnade^ the 
fatnily as such stands forth proudly as the oldest reigning 
family I a the world. Wc know positively that it has 
reigned ever since the dawn of history in this Htchipclago,, 
and that even then it was considered of immcmmal 
flge. The fact is peculiarly striking if we reflect upon 
the Usually brief life of Oriental dynasties^ Little wandcTp 
thereforOp ill things conBidered, if a religious reverEnce 
for the Imperial line is siriomatic in Japanp as com¬ 
pletely removed beyond all doubt or cootroveisy^ as is 
the doctrine of the equal rights and duties of all men in 
the democratic eocieties of the West. 

BCineiral Spridgo. Japan^ the Land of volcanoes and 
earthquakes, ia naturally rich in mineral iprings ’ and the 
JapifiBMp with their paMioii for bathing, make the fullest 
use of them. The most noted of the many hkindreds of 
Japanese spas are ? lor Biilphur baths^ Kusatsu, AahinoyUi 
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Yumoto, Nikkei Vutuuto near Hakonet UiiafTi near 
Nagasekt ; for iron bath^^ lUo and Arima; for rail bathsi 
Atamj and Isobc^ Miyanofibita^ otic of ihoac bcul-known 
m foratgner^i haa only tracce nf aalt and aoda^ Ita water! 
may therefoTe be o^ed witliout mcdieaj adv^icct litoidy for 
pleaaure^B sakcn There are powerful iron and sulphur 
apringiP at Ojigoku (lit- big heir*) some four initep beyond 
Miyanoshiia, at which it is intended to establish baths m a 
large scalci SulphuTi iroai and salt are evcryti^hem the 
chief minerals found in the Japanese spdngSp Very fisw 
contain carbonic add gas. Very f&w are cold-. There arc 
none Tcitnibling Kren^nnch, none efficacious, like Vichy 
and Karlfibadt in diaesaea of the Hver and stomach- On 
the other hand* Kuaalsu stands alone in the world for the 
q}4ant]ty of iron, attlphuri. and free mificral acids which it 
containfl ; and the curei which it ts capable of working on 
lepers, on syphylitic peraone, and nci those aSlicted with 
the sev^crer forms of rheumaiism arc liiUe short of miraco* 
lous. The Japanese have a proverb to the cfTeci that Inve 
is the Only grave distemper against which Kusatiu can 
effect nathing* 

In many cases a sprifig la famoua in its own neigh- 
bourhood only. But it then almost invariably gains in one 
way what it loses in another* The good cotiniry folk for 
twenty miles around consider tt a panacea for aJi the ills to 
which hc4h Is heir* It is impowihle to picture to oneself 
an>^hing more gmlcsiiueJy dissimilar to an Ema or a Horn- 
burg than one of these tiny spnSt perched— say—amidst 
the nlDuntailii of Shinihn or Etchdt and vtsited only by 
Japanese trf the most old fashioned type and moat limited 
means— where, inilead of a tatU J hSl*, each guest is 
^rved in hjs own poor room with m bowl of riot or maybe 
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millet, a fill of salted cgg-plarit^ and perhaps, m high 
*nd holidays* a small broiled fish. Even this is luniiry to 
the state of things existing in some remote districts, where 
the pcaBant invTirids come, bringing their own rite and their 
own bedding with them on pack-horaes, and pay only three 
cents a day for lodgingt for the use of the tnineral spring, 
and a titbit or two at each meal to help the rice down. 

In oppositson to all European saniiaj}' Ideas, the tninemi 
springs of Japan axe used at very high temperatures. In¬ 
valids enter baths of from ltd" to 113' Fahrenheit, ftnd 
their healthy friends go in with them for the sake of killing 
time agreesbly>. At Kusatsu the temperature of the baths 
is higher atilK It ranges from iso" to iio*" Fahrenheit* 
Imagine, If you can, the agony entailed on those condemned 
tu enter ibeiMS baths, covered as their bodies arc w^ilh the 
festering sores that arise from namclesa diseases. So es:- 
cruciatlng is this *gony that experience has dictated a pecu¬ 
liar device for meeting it: the hatheis are subjected to 
military discipline. The squad of unfortunates apprnachefl 
the bath to the sound of the trumpet, they wet their scalp 
And forehead at another trumpet blast, in order to pfevent a 
rush of blood to the head, and so on throughout the perform¬ 
ance, notice being given to them of the passing of the 
minutes white they sit boiling, with a view’ to keeping up 
their courage by the knowledge that the ordeal wilt soufi be 
over. The whole life at Kusatau is so strange that he 
whose stomach b not easily upact by nasty sights would do 
w'di to go ond inspeef it. To squeamish persons we say 
mo&t emphatirally: Stay sway \'' 

MiTTOia. Japancfc mirrors arc circular, and are made 
nf metal—generally of bronxe coaled on the front with an 
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of tin And qniclftinver b^ntiAilly polished. The 
tact la adorned in relief with flowcmi tirdsj or Chi ness 
charactera^ and there la a handle dn one ^4% the general 
appcaiance being that of a aort of handaome mclal fmn. 
An extraordlnaj-y peculiarity character]aea aome of tticie 
JapancK mirrora: when bright eunllghl ia fnnde to fall on 
their /are, the design on their frncA is reflected on the 
opposite wall 1 So strange a phenomenno haa rLaiurally 
Attracted the attention of men of sciericc^ nAfter soine 
diactiaiionp the verdict isnems to be that it ariiei from the 
uneven preasure which the front mceiveA when being 
pollshedp owing to the presence of the pet^nn in relief on 
the hack. 

D««kft nwniililiIP 1144 : 4 ^ kb* Uii^£ Mbmm of Japin.** Iir r*ttitBmtin 

Ajrtfw And Putty, 4 n thj procEfidiofi rf Uw Ro^l Vfli SSn'lC Fp. 117-' 

L|j_—Oar twm rtArtflfi Pirt ^ IfldtiUrka y, UTr 

MiaMoDA. [i. KoMAhT CatHooc,) The Catholic religion 
was firmt preached in Japan About the middle of the Bix- 
teenth century. Contemporary docuitienta Inform ua that 
this itnporlant event was brought about in ihe following 
manner* While St. Francia Xavier was evangelifiing India 
and the Sunda Islands^ a JapaneBe fugitive named Aiijir6» 
A native of Kagushimn, was introduced to him* Anjir6 met 
with a kind mceplIonT and hnviiig accompanied Xavier to 
GaUi waj there buptiAcd together with his two Hervanta. 
Thia wail in A. D, 154^, Xavier then formed the design 
of ovAngeliaIng Japaji^ a deiign which wua con5nited in 
Ihe following year,, when the Saint, who happened to be 
at hfalacoa, receivird tidings from some Fortoguei^ tner« 
chants of a Bupematnral occurence which had iMought into 
prominence the tnarvclIouB virtues of ihe Cross, and of the 
desire OAfiretsed by the Prince of SatsumA to send for 
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Christ]pfti^clflcrs and leam from iheir Hips the; tryths of 
rcK^ion. 

Xavier Qt Once emborked for Japan^ accoinpani-e;d by his 
three JapancOT ncophv^es. He arrived at Ka^Dshinia on the 
ijth Auguat, 1549, where he waa received with diatin*pjifih^ 
ed Courtesy by the prince, and forthwith be^an to preach 
the GoapeL During the two years and a half t.if his reaid- 
ence in Japan^ ive visited Hirsdo, Yantaiand KyCito* 
The numerouia wonderful cures which he effected gave such 
Weight to hia words that be had the consotadan of being 
able to found in various places Christian cornmonitTea ani¬ 
mated wilh a seal which led them to conetitule thcmscivca 
missionaries to the houeehojda of their friends and kinsmeir* 
The Converts were drawn from all classes alike. Nolik- 
men, Buddhist priests^ men oflearnlngp embraced the fahh 
with the Same ulacrlty els did tbc poor and ignorant. By 
the 3"ear 15^^ the whole inland of Apaakunap and the greater 
part of the CutiCi Islands nnd of the daEmfates of O^mura and 
Yaitiaguchi w^ere ChrE$tian.F Christianity flourished like' 
wiae in KyCto^ and the holy name of Jtsoa was carried into 
the fuFtheal provinces of the North. The total miTnberof 
Japantftfr professing the Faith at that period is esitimat&d at 
over six hundred thousand bouIb. The flpj«to]atc was ex- 
erciacil by a hundred and thirty-eight European mlsBion- 
aries. They belonged witfioul exception to the Society of 
Jesus 1 and their activity, inspired by the loftiest inotiveBj, 
had the moqt hencficlnl influence Od the people of Ja|ian, 

A tioteworthy feature of this nascent chujch is to be 
found In the rmba&aica sent by the Christian prliiceji la 
Home to wail on the head of the Church Catholic. The 
first of lhe$e embasaiea, oj-gamsad by the I^rds of Bungo^ 
Arimj, And Omura^ left J^ipan early in 153^* and reached 
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Rome in It received wilh the gicateat honaurs^ 

n.^ wcJ[ by the &flverti^n PonttfT himaelf as by the pi her 
Eumpemn pdncc&k The Japsnes^e pHticdr in ihcif ktterja 
to the Paper expressed their heaitruL gratitude for the hap¬ 
piness vouchsakd to them of Ictiowsng Christ, ami enlreat- 
t5d His Holine&B to loak with favour op thcmBelvcs apd on 
all the Christians of their damlnlona. 

S]ich WAA the happy sitiiatloti of the Christian Churcti 
in Japan, when periJ was suddenly conjured up hy the 
jealou&y aubi^Lstlag between the Portuguese and the Spanish 
tr^dcrif who, in nrdtr to cotnpflfli each other's ruiti^ began 
to libel each other to the Japanese authoritrea. At this 
Juncture Toyotonii HideyoshI—better known under the 
name of Taikti Sama—hod, after a long series of civil wars, 
become Mayor of the Palace^ Vainglorious to cistcess, he 
wished to see himself worshipped after the fashion dI one of 
the ancient japancae conquerors. The WTatb of this mlcr 
Vl^a3 roused, In A. D. z jSy, by a tale brought Eo his cars of 
the sor-ifpiiai bravado ed" a certaiti Portuguese captain,'^ 
wbereupKin he issued an edict banlHhiug hEI the TnIsatoiiaricSj 
moat of whom were Portuguese by birth* Thanks, haw- 
cvcfi to the misjsionafiea^ own pruJcnce, the storm was 
stayed. They abstained from appearing in public^ and 
remained shut up In their coheges, busy with the com¬ 
pilation and publiCBtfon of books both r^lfglous and phi^ 
lological, and with the education of a native prficslhood. 
Until the breaking out of the perBWJCulicm of isgfit iJio 
work of evangctlsatlon continued Id proceed apace. The 
new converts numbered about ten thauaaiul yearly, ihough 


* ^Thir kiTit iTiir m lia ei lEpiiiTtied ta ItniE uLdr brfiziq hr MlirlHfS priKilai 

«r|Mi w|ji BVEp th£ pKi^. and irbEii ifa[« u tlHlr, hf ijiapldKit k:!* Ifizrpii Ed | eda tliE 
OMiJTf Cifaiulun'i, nrd iht Wti^fltM Ari4i 









ail fully aware of the fist to which they exposed 

thenudvett by embracing the CathoIiE: CaJth. 

At length the perBeemtian carrWi The caufle oF it jb to be 
aou^ht» partly m the indiacraet Jtea] of the newly landed 
I'fanclsciina and Dommloins, who were roDstiy SpunjardB, 
and therefore diiposcd, as well from oattonal 
KCCtiono] religious rea&an«r to look with an unfriendly eye 
on their piedecesaors, the Portugueic JcAuit^^ partly in the 
atanders dn:ulBted against all Christians by tJie Buddhist 
pneets. The lna| was one oF fire and blood* Hiatoiy has 
no more edifying page than that which tells of the couf^go 
with which the neophytes met their doom. 

Happily for the Church of Japan^ the authority of the 
Mayor of the Palace Waa not reipected equally in all the 
provlncca of the empire. If in those dlstricta w^hioh were 
more Specially iul:qect to him^ his edicUi wTcre carried out 
with punctuality and rigour* the datmydi of certain other 
provinces did not ftai- to connive at the profession of Christ- 
ianity in their domains. Some even went so far as openly 
to protect it. An example oF ihia occurred in 1614, lb’s 
Very year in which more than Sasty misionaricis were ejfpe]l^ 
ed from japan and nano Christian churches were destroyed 
at Na^saJtt^ In this year it was that Date Masamune, 
of Sendai^ despatched an embassy to the Pope and 
to the King of Spam. The embassy eonsisted of a Fran¬ 
ciscan monk^ father Soteldi of one of Datc^a vasaals named 
Hasekuni Rokuemon, and of ssime fifty pfirsona of leaser 
degree, all of wham were baptised during the %'oyage, 
Date, iti his letter to the Pope, begged that a number of 
missionaries might be sent preach the Gospel in his 
domairtB. 

At the beginning cf the seventeenth century, the Japanese 
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CKnstLELtis numbered ebaut one mellioTi—the fruit of half 
a centur)' Fipostoltc labour accoiuptiilicd m the n^idEt cf 
comparative peace. Another half-century of pcnecution 
woa about to ruin thia fiaudshin^ churchp to cut off ita 
pRator 9 > more than two hundred of whom solFcrccJ mart)T- 
riom, and to [cave ita laity iHlhcnit the oJSces of reLij^jan^ 
In Vain did the ChrisliaiiB ittempl secrecy and endeavour 
to conceal a few pricato. A price w«s act on the pneatB* 
heads, and their enemies, the more surely to discover both 
them and tbeir native oonvem, had recourse to denuncia¬ 
tion by ipfea and to the infamona obhi^tiou erf trampLing 
on the The edicts ordering these measures re¬ 

mained in force for over two centuriea^ 

NcVettbc^lcaa the Church of Japan vi'as not forgotten^ 
The Jesuit Father Sidotti and otheTa^ nolhing daunted^ dis- 
emb^rrked on the Japanese coaat at intervaLi during the 
eighteenth centun^ but were at Once thrown into pri^n^ 
In 1846 the Pope nontitiated a bishop and several mission¬ 
aries, who took up Ihelr station in the ncighhouring hao* 
choo Islands^ and entered Japon on the signing of the 
treaties of i8j8. These men hud the joy,, in 18^5, to dis¬ 
cover sfivetBl ChFistlan communities round about Nagasaki, 
surviving the ruin of the church of their forefathers over two 
centuries before. Thej' had preserved certain pray era* the 
rite of bapci^nit und a few books. But if these Christian 
communities survived, the pcraocuting spirit survived also. 
In 1867 all those Chrlitianfl—and they numbered orv'er four 
thousand—who refused to forswear their faithi wero tom 
from their naitve villages and distributed over various pro- 

^ fiT ilsE mjLM-i uKd for lliil r' U-liw*e ^ h i|i4 *>% 

Ouio, VtOSya. tbcj Sf* UtiIs ol llttiBW 4QppCf. « wfakti ti n|PmrtK^ Is 
Jidi^ tke of Oul L«fe> 
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vinccfl of the I\inp3ri;i tvberi: they were kept as prisoners by 
the rcspcclivc ifahny^s* After six years of exilep they were 
at length set at liberty in The Chtitcb ofjapaiif 

thu^ restoredf is nuw slowly but surely develop]thanks 
to the tolcmlJon enjoyed under the lmpi:ri^ Go'^'crnmcnt. 

Tho Church of Japan was EOYcmcd from i8+fi to HS77 
by a single bishops fra in 1B77 la jSS 8 by two bEabaps, and 
airtce iRHH by thrt^:^ wbose reapectivg itsidences are at 
T6kj'^dt Osaka j and Nagasaki. The Catholic poptilatEon of 
the empire amounted^ on the i5lh Auguatp tS 8 g, to 40^538 
souls, as against 571745 in i8S8^ and 55,^8 [n 18^7^ 
They are groap«i in 317 congregHtioniij spread morn or less 
all over tbe aounti^', but most ihiekly in the Island qf Kyu¬ 
shu, The clergy consi^ti—bcfiidca the 3 bishops—of Gy 
t^nropcan tnissionaiiea and 15 Japanese priests f There ate 
also 8 European priests and 59 nuns (of whom 56 are 
European and 3 JapaneseJ^ busy in teachingp and having 
the management of 4 achook and iS homes for orphans. 
The mJESLOnaries are assiiitcd hy 309 catechlsts-F 

I Id PaOTEStAHTg ETC. The first Protestant missionELrieB 
lauded in Jupan In 1859, They were American Episcapa- 
LianSp and the Japan missions have ever since continued to 
he chiefly In Atnericnrip though not in Episcopalian, hands^ 
Tbe first Protestant baptism took place in 1864, I be first 
native church was organised at Yokohama In and the 
first church building was dedicated in 1B75. In 1871 the 
work of Biblical tranBlution^ tlU then hindered bj want of 
sufficient familiarity with the language^ was vigorously 
undertaken. It should be added that the eidstence of 
several Chinese vers ion a, which all educated Japancae could 
read, rendered the necessity for a version in the vcmaculur 
Ics^ urgent ilian W'Ould have been the case in other bnd$^ 
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A cDmplEte vcrifi^rt of the Nen^ Teatanient was complisted 
In 18^0,1 of the Old Testament in while llic 

Opposition of the government to Christian Tty fnded awiiyi 
and the nuijibcT of cronverts incrcaacd—ilowly nt first, for 
in 187^2 no more than ten persona had been baptized, but 
after Witrds by leaps and boundR. BeaidcB aErtual evangettaing 
work^ much general school work baa been engaged in, 
sojoeLiiiicB with the enlightened object of sapping Lhn 
flee alar outposts of Jnpancan reltgJoMa error, sometime^ 
rather ns n means towards obtninmg a pnasport to enabln 
tJie bearer to reside in the interior^ The veiicrnble I>r^ 
Hepburn nnd Others have also cornbined the art of healing 
bodies with that of curing squIs. 

Perhaps the fnost JrnpurUnt tveot In the history of Japan¬ 
ese PmtestantiaTn is the amalgaoiatiDn into one body of 
tlie scattered forces of the. variouE American snd Scottiisli 
Prtihyicrian churches^ By this atnalgafnalion was formed, 
in iSyjj ‘“the United Church of Christ in japan*" {Nihon 
Kin\u£0 linhi Kj^kwaC)^ which botly tenda to nltract to 
Itself the misaionB of the other smntler evangel luI denomi- 
nationif. The chief Protestant college in Tnky5, the Mtiji 
CfikutHi belongs to this United Church^ in December* 
1SS9, the total number of Japanese Protestant converts was 
31*181; nf foreign misBionantB, 527; nf ordained native 
miniBters, tj5; of organiBed churches, ^74 (rnore itian 
half of these being self sup ^Kitting) { and of Sunda3^ achr»ol$, 
350* The amount of conltlbutioLia by the native Christiana 
for various religious purposes amounted in J88g to $5^^503* 
There are severed native reUgIqua dnba or naaociatioos, of 
wh]E^h the Young Men^s Christian Association 
and the %V"ornen^n Temperance Asaociallnn 
are the most fiourI&hing« 
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Among tlic ProtcstAot bogles abov'e mentioned are iH' 
duded the Epificopal Chtireb of Amerka, presided over for 
thfrtj jeara p&at hy Bishop Winiaraa, and the Church of 
England, which haa been for over twenty yearm in the 
field. The first bishop of the English Church In Japan, 
Dr. PoolCj was appointed in Bciidea the new 

bishop, Dr. Bickerstetbr there arc now two archdeacona* 
ioare than twenty European clergy, some half dozen clergy 
of Japanese birth, and a number of European lay workers 
of both sexes. The Hnglifib and American Episcopal 
Churches w'ork, as far as posEibte, in uniion^ The total 
Japanese memberahip of the two in was 5 t432. 

In a German pastor of the fiberal school uf theology 
arrived in Japan- He has alnce then been jolneil by a 
fwcnnd, and they have organised siriall churches in TokyO 
and Imkohania^ both for the Japanese and for their ovt^n 
cotmtTymeti, who had till that timo dispensed with religious 
tniniitratlons^ The latest arriTat of &|| la Unltaripniam, in 
the person of Professor Knapp and fivo fellow-workers 
{iSSg). 

The Orchodax Russian Chuirh, presided over by Bishop 
Pficolah has had a mlsvsion In Japan ever since the year 
1^70. It numbers over 1,700 baptised con verts, and clsitna 
a total following of 17,000. The Kuasian cathedral, whkh 
Is about to be opened for worship, is the Only ecclesiastical 
edilice in TokyO w^ilh nny pretensions to magniificence^ 

ITL Gesrr 4L CoNssDEftATioss. To those who can look 
back thirty years, or even only twenty years, the change in 
the poalLfOo of Chdatknity in Japan k most striking, 
indeed well-nigh incredibk. Thtm it was peribus for a 
Japanese to con Teas Jesus^ Now such confession is rat he r 
fashionable than olherwise. Then it was hard work for a 
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iniBBlonaiy io (>bmln a teacher. Now there are 

huniJnedfi of ordained and unordained native preachers and 
tcamhera of Chjristianlty^ The oEd proclamation^ whichi 
iince Ah iS^S, had prohibited the reil^on Qfjtffua as *^a 
corrupt eecl,"* was still posM on the noiicc’boards of the 
puldic thotiOtiEhfaTci as late as 1873- The government now 
openly tolerates the building of churches and the perform¬ 
ance of Christian funenil rites* though we are not aware of 
the old anti-Christian laws having ever been formally re¬ 
peal edn The danger la now* not from periMtilion, but from 
worldly-minded favoar^ Some of ihc Itadcre of Japanese 
thought^ while profc&sing ihemscivea personally ijidllferent 
to all religions^ have Ciild^bloDdedly advocated the adop¬ 
tion of Christianily as a school of moral b and umaic, and 
ns likely to he advantageous in political uegotUtions with 
the poweta of the West. To make all Japan Christian by 
edict Borne fine morning, is not on the prDgTaitkm£ of the 
Japanese statesmen of the hour. But that Eomething of 
the kind should happen within the next twenty years* Ja 
not nearly &o unlikely as many' things that have actually 
happened in this land of realised improbabilities^ 

Having begun prophesying, we may aa w'eJI continue^ 
Our second prophecy is that the Chri$tipni of Japan will be 
occupied with questioos of morals and practice—the temper¬ 
ance question, for instance* and Sunday observance— 
rather than with subtle doctrinal theories, the jBpaneBe 
mind being too eseentlally unspcculative for the But 
distinctions of the theologianB to have any charm for it, 
much less for it to Beek to split new hairs for itself. The 
failure of Buddhifit metaphysical abstractions to take any 
hold of the national sympathies^ is a Bnger-post in history 
pointing to what may be expected in the future. 
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HaAka rvr^*Pipirn 4 ell- {I, df HHrfvm Chrittenmt 

FiihcF Cmwl-—“//tiinin Ai CAraiMxi^ djLirs r^mfirw 4m JrfJNw,*^ by 
FiiJurOurbenai^— "ffniaw* 4i Id AtJliftitm in yapalf^*' ty L^xip 

TIk Hlwvf' in gcatHFAl Kceuili, av Hfl ilit Svt ilh» MUdi^tfi 

u it W*s ud The PleT^tEEFC of CMlbfljpr^ifn In Jai^n b ^-.iTiinlnrJrna, 

be^ltci^ltili^ -^rttb tliE jDBCti' '^Leltm'" in idle. lutcEntii Mad KTEjatEeuth crntuflll, Ifld 
pmisf 4 b«i. ta the Lpeetil trulUei tv re- e-f "^n Afcrtyn 

jPidmiMJi'’ jEid “La PmScMiarn Ja ^-h tMl OChEri. 

^uiw> meattltne in, IhA iei»1 pan, Ezttez^ limiifh liiE Tuliupci af iJu 
" Adinir Timnsjrtinn*;"' but □di of |ui 4 T!h« Inlcmllnfmiyi, miliiiii '*TltB Jouil 
li[|Aii(|4lf] pfm !■ Jipsn b:4tn 1^91 tn Eil^cti iiiuE hc^iimibl, wfji 

jn-lulid; priTilely n * E£pmt%%b Wffrt. 

|JL Ppoinum-i **'Thi f^PKditfl'di dC tile DMika. Coafecnee nf 
Lwmla' ■= SliitutieK nf Wlwiian*,**' puyiafecd jtkiE|-^— rThc " JLepatti ” nf Ihc TukHl 
miutmiiiy HKiitk*. 

moral Maxima. Few Japant^^e booki are liiorc like!/ 
io please the forcs^'n student than two smatS volumes 
oF practical el hies, entitled ftspecti vEly ^ttsu^o or 
** Teaching of the Words of Truth,” and D 6 ji Kyd, or 

Teaching for the Young/’ They are ascribed to Bud¬ 
dhist abhota of the ntiitb century p but the docLrine of both 
has a Cdnfuclan nn less than a Boddhistje flavour. Both 
were for many ages as familiar to the youth of Japan as the 
Sermon on the Mount is to m. The fuUowIng may serve 
as specimens:— 

** Treasures that are laid up in a gamer decay : treasures 
that are laid up in the mind do not decay, 

'‘Though thou shouldst heap up a thousand pieces of 
gold : ihe^^ would not be eo precious as one dsy of study* 

If thou^ poor^ enter Into the abode of the wcalhy t 
remember that his riches itre more desttng than the flower 
nipped by the hoarfrost. 
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If thtja beboTfl ifi the poor imn*^s hovel* but have 
wiadom: then shall thou b« Uke the lottia-flowtr growing 
out of the mud. 

**Thy father and thy mother are like hfflven and earth; 
thy teacher and thy lord arc like the aun and moon. 

Other kinsfolk may be likened unlo the ru^heat hna- 
handa and wives am but as tiselefla atones. 

** He that loveth ioiiiuity beckonelh to miafortane t it ia, 
as It were, the echo answering to the voice, 

*"He that practiaeth dghteousnefta receivcth a bieasing; 
it cometh as surely aa the shadow followcth after the iBacii, 

Be reverent when thou gocst past a grave : alight from 
thine horae when thou goeai past a ShintU shrine. 

« When thou an near a Buddhist temple or pagoda* thou 
ahalt not cammil any unclean act: when thou readeat the 
sacred writings^ thou shalt do nothing unaccmlyi 

Human cara are listening at the wall: speak no cakm- 
ny^ even in secret. 

** Homan eyca look dovim from the heavens i commit no 
w’tnngp however hidden. 

“When a harty word hath orice beiyi .pokeo: a team of 
four horsea may pursue, but cannot bring it back. 
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** The fiaiv ia a macfi of white jade may be ground awav ; 
but the flaw of an evil word canoot be ground away. 

Calami!^ and prosperity have no gate ; they are there 
^onJy whither men invite them. 


“ From the evBa sent by heaven there h deliverance: 
from the evils we bring qpon ouraelvca there it no eacape. 

'^Tbe Gods pumsh fools, not to elny but to chasten 
them : the teacher amiteth bis disciple^ not ftoin hatred but 
to nuike him belter^ 

** Though the ains committed by the wise rrmn be great, 
he shall not &JJ into hell; though the sics commftled by 
the fool be srnalh he Hhall surely lall into helL 

Life, with birth and death, is not enduring: and ye 
should haste to yearn after Nirv&na. 

'"The body, with its passlonH, is not pure ; and ye should 
swiftly search aJicr intelligence^ 

'■'Above all things, men must practise charity: it is by 
aJmsgiving that wisdom is fed. 

"' Less than all things, men must grudge money t U w 
by riches that wisdom i» hindered/' 

lt« 4 h^ wnjpd. FuU trtuiUiipn ef the 0.IJ1 Kf§ In Vfll. IX Fxn tm 

"AfcUtkc MifA U Ihm jetmfy Kyv im Hit dfMrrt fiir] KUMtitM' 

tOrAncuK, IStS. 
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itfrttTT Tijng . The JapajiMPp like other nati^nti urtdcr 
Chinc^c influence, arc very atwcl on the ^object of niourningi 
Formejfy thiee mpnrnin^ coden (BaMi pTcvitiled 

aimiiJtAneousIy. Of these one w^s for Shinro prieat^^ 
another for the Kyfito nobility, and yet another for the 
daimyCs and jrtmHrni, The last alone has survived, And its 
prcacripliona are followed hy all the wcJl-tQ-do dassEB. 
Mournine^t be it remarked, conBista of two thingc—the 
wearing of mourning garments, and abatinenee from 
animal food* This premisedt the following tabic is sclt- 
cKplanataty' : — 



Garmeais. 

FoW. 

G real: -greats grandpaie ols'''’ 

,,, 30 day a 

ID 
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Great-grandparents' 


30 

n 

Grandparents^ *h. 

.*.150 If 


tt 

Rea! parents *r» 

* 13 months 

5 ® 

r$ 

Adopted parents 

*3 II 

50 

r| 

Slep'parcnts .. 

* 30 days 

ID 

If 

Father's legitimate wifet 

30 „ 

to 

tt 

Divorced mother ‘ ... .. 

* IJO JP 

3 ° 

ri 

(Woman'*) parents-I o-Iaw 

+i» 5 ® 


ti 

Uncle and ftujiU .. 

■ * 9 ®* n 


il 

Jfnsband <** *»■ *■■- 

tj oionihs 

50 

Ti 

IflTifc *1*^ *<■- ■. 

go days 

30 

II 

Brothers and sistei^ 

90 If 

20 

|i 

Haif-brothera and slaters* 

30 II 

IQ 
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■ On ilM jlUciiibJ iidb Tbe pfliWkia ocziip^ed Ul the E:»ia ^ W^tun 

wrmr,^ i ft i | | ni-i tiwi |h jBflde ui Ok dT momitldiC for curnapand-^ 

Iftfl r*iiii-itTF* tM iIm iwIsthmJ lidt A maECTiMl (nr lD»^ 4 aM^ b« 

pusiLTiiEif £bt eLU‘{iI^ {]□ H ntlniiAt tift&le dimog. V dft?*- 

f A mu.'! kfiliinalB wifi to ll» “togJ tncAha'* M him dllMm ^ 

Sujtti j;linaiHi mwxin fcii«r flaiallwi'i" it*tk iiiriftic Ih* iBdiaiM In 

ttat nxt- 
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GarJHfHtS^ 

F^d* 

Eldest Son ... 

90 days 

10 days 

Other children ... .. 

- 30 

fT 

Eldest Ban's eldest son 

**. JO t* 

10 tt 

Other grandchildren ... .. 

10 „ 

3 .. 

Adopted eon .. 

... 30 „ 

10 II 

Nephews and nieces 

7 

3 M 

First cousins ... ... ... 

... 7 -T 

3 .T 

Infants under three months are not mourned for^ and the 


pcnod cif mauinin^ for childroa is greatly reduced If they 
are under ssven yeaia df a^e. 

Whenever a death ocetiT^ in the Ikniily of an o^Bc^al, he 
muat at once neport it to Ulft depaitment to whith he is 
attached* The theory is that he bJiouM rtitiain at home 
during the whole of the proper penod of moutiimg* But 
aa this mtild cnoBe in convenience 10 practice^ he |a always 
absolved from the operation of the nilc^ and ordered to 
•' alltrid office thoagh in motiming/' Whenever any mem^ 
her nf the Imperial Family dieSp a noli heat idn i# issued 
prohibiting all sound of music throughout the land for the 
space of three days, and Bometimes for a longer period if 
the deceased persona gc stood very near the throne, 

PeriodtcaJ visits to the grave of the deceased— hakn- 
mam, na they are termed—form an oBsential part of the 
Japanese system of mourning. The days preacribed by 
ctistom for these visita are the seventh day after decease, 
the fourteenth, twenty-first* thirty-fifth, forty-ninth, and 
hundredth ; then the frrBtannivefsaiy, the third anniversary^ 
the seventhi thirteenth, seventeenth^ twent)^-third t twenty- 
aeventbt thirty^-third, thirty'Seventh, fift^cth^ and hundredth. 
On the more important of these occasions Buddhist ser¬ 
vices are tan-formed, for instancep on the first and third 
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anniversarie*. By miuc, especially among the pooircr 
class, the whole of this eWensive prtigramitie proves to be 
impossible of fulfilment, and even in the upper classes not 
a Few arc now to he found who sortslbly imitate Europe by 
moderating the outward Eymbols of Brief; but the seventh 
and thirty-fifth days and the first and third anniversaries 
are never neglected. Observe that all thcau numbers are 
calculated according to the old japancM ** inclmive” aj's- 
tem of reeborinB, which reduces by one everj' number 
cscepi one itself. Thua the acncalled thirty-fifth day is 
really the thirtj^-fourth, the so-callcd third anniversary is 
really the wrcotid, and so oHi 

IntcrnatiDnal mouminB « observed by New Japan with a 
punctiliousness bordering on the comical. A fitw years 
ago, the chief civic dignitary of the capital had issued 
invitationB for a boll. As the guests were arriving, there 
simultaneously arrived news of the translation lo celeatial 
spheres of some German <* Transparency" {to use Tback- 
Cray's phrase)—not a crowned head at all, Kush the 
music, out with the lights I Good people all, retire to 
mourn* There can be no dancing to-night.—Imagine the 
Lord Mayor of London or the Fiifti of the DkparUrnmt 
tU la Seine interrupting his festivities every time a vacancj' 
occurs in the '* Almanac de Gotha 1 " 

Hoxo, “ Moxa*" is one of the few Japanese words that 
have found tbeif way into the English language. It ia pro¬ 
perly jHogjua, a centiwctioti of mof-tujii, that is *' the burn¬ 
ing herb"—a name giveo to the plant which we call 
« mugwort," on account of the use to which it to put- It 
is employed as a cautei)*, little fragmenis of it being rolled 
into a cone, and then applied to the body and set fire to. 










UnjiiaH 


In tlift old Chinese and Japanese fsystem of medicinCp 
buiiiiog with iht Tnoxa was considered a panacea for aimost 
every hortiao ill. It was prescribed for faintsiiiij fits^ nose- 
t3leediti];i rheymatisin, and a hundred other at]mcnts+ A 
woman unable to bear the pnnga of child-birth waa to be 
relieved hj havioj^ ibree pla-cca burnt with it on the little 
toe ofHtr right foot In addition to ihlB> the moisa warn 
o&ed as fl panUhnient for children^ many being burnt— 
generally on the back—when more than usually naughty. 
This practice, which is not yet quite obsaktCn accounts for 
some IcBUt of the cioitricos on the naked hacka and 
lega Qfjittrikisha-mtn and other coolies. There is m well* 
known story of a child, who, having committed arson., and 
rendered himaelf thereby liable, under the former severe law 
of the realm, to be burnt alivOp was dragged out with 
impressive pomp to the place of execution► but let off at 
the last moment with an imusoally severe dose of the 
mn^a. 

*^K0Cii m Uif HiMtmr tit UidbuJ 

piM ^ ha S'bL pirt IV, of Oh AiUitg tr pn ii ct i nfra .^ 

etpe^Or p- ^ ri wt^-, w-jiLdi Kimt of t>\a rtitQnwntl httn 

Moale, Musicp if that beautiful word may be allowed 
to hll BO bw as to denote the strummings and squealinga 
of Orientals^ ie supposed to have exSated in Japan evtu-aincc 
mythbldgical times. But Japanese muaic oa now known— 
Itfl lulssj fluiest drums* and hddles of various sorts—came 
over from Chins, like moat -other things good aod bad, in 
the train of Buddhism. The samb^n^ or banjo, was ap« 
parentJy introduced from Manila as recently as the year 
1700- 

The perfection of Japanese tlassical music may 1 ^ heard 
at Tfikyfr from the Band trf Court bSuaicianB altacbed to the 
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Bureau at Ritei- said thnl it may be llcardt wo 

hasten to add that it cannot be hcaid aftEn by ordinoTy 
mortils* The eAeieet way to gel a hcadnR of it Is to attend 
qne of the cDncerts given by the Mndcal Society of Japan 
(an association founded in ]SS6 for the cultivation of 
bath Japanese and European iniisic)i at which the Court 
Musicianfl Occaslonohy perform. A more curious ceremony 
stiii is the performance by these aamc musiclaa«, at certain 
Shinto fcsfcivaUf of a ^Urnt concerL Both stringed and. wi nd 
ioatrumentB are used in this concert. But k ie held that 
the sanctity of the occasion wouM be profaned were any 
sound to fall nn unworthy eara^ Thereforet though ah the 
motions of playing are gone through^ no &train$ are actuBlly 
emitted! This is but one among many initatirea of the 
otrange Viigajies of the Japanese musfeoJ Brtt and of the ea- 
treme esot&fii: secrecy^ in wbkh the lotnJJIes hcretUtafLly 
eutrusted with the handing down of that Hit shroud thek 
knowledge. 

The chanting of the Buddhist liturgy, also* it certaJn 
temple Hervkca is considered clamical^ This dmoting ha* 
been held by Boiii.e to reaemble the Ambrosian and early 
Gregorian tone* ^ hut local colouring is aitffidcntly provided 
for inasmuch as each perfomier otters the strain in the Imy 
that best suits the pitch of his own voicci For all this 
classical mnsic there wsta a notation—a notation which la 
eatiecnely complicated^ There is none for the more popular 
inatrument*—for the and and even in 

many cases for the An attempt wo* made to in¬ 

troduce one about the middle of ihclaat century ; but the 
teacher* of those instnitnentSp deeming tbeir means of 
livelihood threatened, lucCbssfully opposed the Innovatioiij 
tnoeb «* codiftestion is opposed hy English lawyers. 
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It may lefliri odd tbot &o fandatncntaJ a question aa 
the nature of the Japanese scale should still be q matter of 
debate. Yet ao it is^ Mr, Ellis's apinion cm the sabject 
will be found in hia paper mentioned below. But Mr, 
Isawa, the greatest Japanese authonty on mnaic^ says, in a 
private communication addresswi to ua^ that Mr, Ellia 
has been inialed on some important points by his having; 
given too much weight to the perToimanoes of an ignorant 
woman at the ^^Japaneoe Village in London, As wcih 
says Mr. Isawa, take a jinW^is^n-man for referee uj 
questions of grammar and diction^ as inch a woman for 
an authority on delicate matters of musical intervals^ 
According to Mr^ Isuwa, the second, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
in the classical muxic of Japan, are idenlioal with the same 
intervals of the modem European $cale, but the third 
(major third) is sharper, and the sevenih flatter. The 
popular or samtKn scald is diflerent. Liko the scBle of 
mediKval Europe, tt has for its chief peculiarity a semi- 
lone above the tonic. This is one among various masona 
for believing the jafitijfFf, together with its scale, to have 
found its way here from the Spaniards at Manila, and 
not fi'om LoDchen according to the current Japanese Qpin« 
ion. 

Be the scale what it ntay^ the effect of Japanese music is, 
not to soothe, hut to exasperate beyond all endurance, the 
Etiruf^can breast. Its only timu js common time. Har^ 
mony It has none. It knows nothing of our distinttion of 
modes» and thereford, as a writer on the subject has pointed 
out, it lacks alike the vigour and majesty of the major 
mode, the plaintive tendemesB of the minor, omd the mar¬ 
vellous eflects of Hght and shade which arise from the 
alternations of the tw^o. Perhaps this U the rcBsun why 
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the Japanese themselves are no indiflfcrenton the subject- 
One never heara a party of Japanese tallying SEriously about 
music ; miislcal questionare never diBcnsecd in the newa- 
papers \ no one goes to a temple service 

** Not for the doctrine^ but the mnsic there T 
a Japartese BayrecEth Is unthinkable. Men on the spree ** 
send for singing girls chieHy In order to ogle and chaff 
thcmi and to help along the entertainment by &■ little noise. 
To ask the name of the composer of any tune the girls^axe 
lingingp is a thing that would never enter their beads. 

a, * On tht Wi»k*l S t ■ tr« nf Vkwm A. J. 

Ftlbi. F.aSu, prnitEd in IhE "-JddzillL itI IJie SvkhIj vf Ani '* ^Ih Kiittlli 

\*p*n*^ &fu*i=il by 11 #^* Dr. in Vat VrL Fart II. 

ibm Tn 3 iuLtuiBL"^OD PriuiLtiTi: Ualk, i:i|iKain]r'tbit of iLpM,** fcy 

Dt. Sjbvtn VoL V, Fjdt olilK-tunK—fof IfHKimepa aTlifiBiBw nukiraai^ 

nibeil Mto l 3 ie EuicjiexDi suTtilicm ^ntt villi HtB WWtbi of iho ifmri tn ftotnio 

p mt m bWxS bnoAl ptiUbbefl bh im I? ihf TE}l?f Auffnaj nf link, ud 
gal Li led ^ CaSKtUiq qf J ij^uck E-nta The jhxI deJicile-imiixEf^ kfeeed 1 k 14 

fCLT hiii^Dit Okeh UiUeli idoiBi by iCrtiffiitaiiiti thdudeti thLl liEOn eqJLims, mm lh« 
edicDTi THi’hr m poial ci UllLAf qq in dieJr pncEuic tliAt in Ibii Oteir idilJnB of the nld 
ICeco tAtHk, ''bt that* vrotdi iqd ihhn ttvesrwU^ ilMidii, wUA Mi Uihh t* obtid 
Itu £pelJ|ifi nil ui^ayiTil of their ’Tot^nrir}' iJid memn^B, ^sirE end eEegxnt Mn 

Iiive beefl hklMliEBlrd, ifaLn JircTciilJiig Ifaeir biticful tfkSM upon Ibr WLkl rhenc- 
tnr.'^ M t]i« IWM, llw f=PllFe 3 j *C» frmipnB J tin n Ibeir owb vluEii ihB 

EnmpDsrl hslT veaimeii ta ■dri. lufi ■!! ^'hvcti fiiq |^ Bd whh KUrc ka IeJiuio 
ih^ W tHtkfc J* iBhftvai ll «W oW JEndn HictiBicd Bcmr»qF b tkni n 

]Hl«tJl|' uJvipizidjd. Bi knlx md raCto'EhL 


Mytbolc^. See Histokt* 

The Japanese have more than one kind of 
sunrtame^ more than one kind of Chrietian (or should we 
■ay heathen?) namei besides nicknames, Homs-dt'plufHft 
and even separate posthumous niEmes. The subject ii a 
Jabyrinth^ Wt merely sketch out the following as a clue to 
help the itudent in threading his way through It* He will 
£ndf theUi that theie arn :— 











I- The knhaae Qf^ ui, b. very aiideTil anti aristocratic sort 
offBinny name, hut now ao WnIiiJy dlfTtisttl ss to tnclude 
severaJ gamames in the narrower aense of the word^ The 
grand old naiuca of MimtmQio, Fujiwamf Tachibana, ans 
kabaae. 

The uji or myoji, our surname^ and dating like it only 
from medieval times. Most names of this class are 
originali|- nothing miwe than the names of the tocalities in 
which the families benring them resided^ as 
fool of the mountain ; “ among the rlce'fieJdi; " 

MAfSH-murn^ “pine-tree village/* 

3. The aoJtamyd or nteraJI^^ ■■common name/* 

It corresponds pretty dosdy to our ChriitisLi name. Very 
often such immes end in for an eldest snn, in ji>d for 
a aecondf iti la^ure for a third, and so on do^vti to jaro for 
a tenth son, as Gtttlarb, 7 *i**ntjirG^ etc,; or else these dis¬ 
tinctive terminations are used alonn it bout any prefix. 

They mean respectively « big male/' “ second male/" ■Hhird 
male/* and hO on. Other fo^uMiyd end in fwniip noj&t 
—words originally serving 10 designate certain afHceai 
hut now quite obsolete in that acceptation^ 

^ The imjsorf or jitsumySf that ■Hfuc naniep^' also 
corresponding to our Christian name. Exsiriples of it are 
Jl/omjAfgr, YoshiiaJa, Tamuhu, Nnka* Until recently^ the 
jiUumyd had a certuin importance attached to it and a 
rnyatciy shrouding It^ Jt was used only on solemn oe* 
caaian$f especially io comhinatmn with the kabana^ os 
FtijiwittA H 0 Yotiisugu (mo^^oT"). Since the late revo- 
lulicn^ there has been a tendency to let No. i retreat into 
the bachgroimil, to make No. u equivalent to the EurDpead 
fiamame, and to assimilate Noa. 3 and 4^ both being 
employed indiscriminately as equivalEints of the Eurnpean 
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Cltnfltian namc^ If a keeps No, j, he drops No. 4^ 
and Dfcff t'l/jd.—Tfie cti^iiscs cf oajnes miicl to lid mcnlLoned^ 
tbouj^h hU exish'ng in full force, arc IcM inipartiiiit the 
first four daosei. 

5. The 4^4 no p Bomciiines—hut not happilj—^trajiBlatnd 
*' olckname/' like KttuUkij Bunriuj Sniax^ Chin' 

ese scholars apedally affect them. Th^ are ooi vul^ar^ 
Jike Oor tiicknamea^ but oti the contrarj, highly ckj^ant. 

6i The jtVepjw 4t plumt or mm dc pim^au ia the 
nearest European equ.£valciitr hwt aJmost cveiy Japanese of 
a literary or nrliatic bent baa one. Indeed he may have 
several* Some of the Japanese names most famiJIar to 
foreign ears are tnerdy such nofns de plumt^ assumed and 
dropped at will, for lostaoce, Hffkiimi {who had half-a- 
dojTcn othcTE), Okyo^ and Bakin. Authors and painters 
are in the habit of giving fanciful names to their rc- 
sidencesf and then they themselves are called after their 
residences, as Baik^-un (" banana htrmi^Lge"), 
nO’A rtiji ('* master of the house with a bdi"). Such 
uam&s oTieii end in Dojin, Sunjin, Koji^ Okim^ that 
iSr ^"hcmiitp" i^mounUinecf/* “'retired sehular/'^ **ageii 
man/'* 

The .baiHiyd and £sg4* Thcae are but varieties of the 
g6, adopted by comre poets and by painters. 

h. The grimycp or "'artistic name,’* adopted by singing - 
and daudug-glrla, actons,, story-tellers, and other profoaa- 
mnal aniiisers of the public^ Thus, itJnkawa DanjUra is 
not the real oam^e, but only the hereditary artistic oameV 
of the most celebrated of living japinese actors. To hia 
fHenda m private life, he is Mr. Horikaihi Shu (Horikoshi 
is the paydjt, No, 3 ; Shd ia the jUsHmj6^ No. 4)- 

g. The o^iiri^ad, nr posthumaui houil^fic appellatiou of 
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cjultcd pcr*oft»e«* These s« the irsmea by which all the 
Mihado, fentmn i« Mstory-names 
bore doriog their lives. 

are e*antp1ea. ii.*;-- 

lo. The hSmyH or posthumoue appellation 

chosen by the Boddhist priest, for each believer imme^hate. 

Iv after death, and iuKribed on the funenil tablet. Such 
names end in in, itoju lAinjAf, thinjtt, dsji, etc., according 
to the age. *«, n.nfc, and sect of the decea«d. 

It is characteristic of Japanese ways that the native 
friend who aasi.ted in the above eJan.ifiwrioit. 
thought of mentioning womco's names (yofii*«a), w^c 
we will call No. ii. They are generally uken tom 
the name cpf eome flower or other graceful natural object, 
and preceded by the word 0, " honourable." Thus we 
havB£>ft’(*«. ■■ChrysaothEmtim;" O Take, ■‘Bamhoo; 

O Gin, “ Silver;" O Hant, " Springtime," etc-, etc. 

It was formeriy the custom for a man to change his 
name at any crisis of his catwr. It i* still unfortunately 
the cuBtom for places to do so. Hondrads of place-name, 
have been aUerial aince the revolnlton of tSfiS, to the great 
confusion of geographical and historical studies. The 
change of Yedo to Tokyo is only the best-known of these. 
The idea, which ia an old Chinese one, is to emphasise by 
the adoption of a new name some new departure in the 
fortune, of a city, village, mountain, Bchool, etc. It la a. 
If we ahould have changed the name of London and other 
places at the Reformation, or of Eton when the new Latin 
grammar was introduced. Another peculiarity is what 
may be termed the tranamis.ion of names, A teacher, for 
instance, hands on his Own nom de ptnnu to a favourite 
pupil, in Older to help to start him in popular favour. In 
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th« manrEr a bit of feicncs nifly bo fligncd ^^Keniaii/' and 
yet not be by the original tCenian atalli In many caaei 
only a part of ibe name is given or adopted. The ShOgnna 
of the Toktigawa dynafly olTer a good example of this 
femarkable cofitomi The name of the founder of the bouflo 
being MciiH, hia aiiecessor« atyled tbemsclvea I^miisut 
leisunaj ftnobH, and ao om 

Now were wc, or were we notp right in the stalement with 
W'hich we set out, that Japanese namee are a labyrmth ? 

NarA. See Capital CiTiea- 

Navy, The foundation of the japaneae navy dates from 
the Ufil days of the Stidgunate, when the lervieea of a 
femall party of Bntlsh naval officers and men, under the 
leadership of CommAnder Tracey, Nm were obtained 
through the inulniniEntality of Sir Harry ParkeSp then 
Britiah miniater at Yedo. This wm in September, JS67. 
Fivo months later the revolution which pHrccipiiated the 
ShoguD from hia throne broke Dut, and the naval mia' 
eion* as it w as termed ^ was wTth drawn, first to irnknbama, 
and then home to England. During the troublous times 
which cnaued^ some of the greater daim/us devoted aJI 
their energies to inElitary matters. One of ihetOr the Prince 
of Hizen, eager to possess a navy of his own, engaged 
Lieutenant Hawes, of the Royal MmrincSt as gunnery in- 
Etructot on board a vessel named the JSyfljd-A'fln; and thia 
officer, who had an ununnai talent for organisation, and 
who occupied himflelft both on board the RjffLj&Kan and 
later on in other poaitidns, with many thinga hEsidea 
gunnery and the training of the marines, may be considered 
the real ^tber of the Japanese navy* 


« 
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In ths year 1873. when all Htorms were over and the 
Mikado had long been restored to ab&oluto power* the 
British fiovernraent lent the services of a second naval 
mi^sion^ headed by Comniandtr Doogtaa* E- Nr, and 
consisting of thirty ofEctrs and mcrt+ A naval college 
waa batit in TokyO^ and instructTon in M the itecessary 
branches was comnienccd in eftmeati j onng oncers and 
seamen being drafted off trom time to lime to the varioua 
shipBt fio as to constitate, AS it were, a leaven by which a 
practical knowledge of naval matters pbonld be spread. 
The drill was fonned on the model of the Eegikh KavbJ 
Gyniiery School ^ and the excellefice of the system can 
be traced to the present day. The tecond naval mission 
left Japan after *ti yeam^ service. The Japanese govern- 
ment has, however, gentrahy retained otic or two English 
ofBccra in ii» employ» eitbet to help on board the training' 
ships, or to goperintend the higher education of the officers, 
and to keep the Japanese navy ahreaat of modem improve¬ 
ments. Dockyard work has been undT recently in French 
hands, hi* Bertie, the famous Fiench thipbuiider, spent 
severaJ years in Japan. 

The navy, AS st present constitotedk comprises a total 
force of booOf of whom boo are o^cera- There arc, in 
addition, 400 midshipmen and cadets under training. The 
matiriei of the Heel consists of twenty three ve^Is, includ- 
uig one iron'dad, a few modem cniiscrs, scvefid coast- 
d^nce vessels, and cruiaers of an older type- The 
“ mo^nito fleet" consists of nne or two fast dciSpfltch- 
vesseli and five torpedo-boats. The building programme 
includes she modem fast cruisers and seventcrti lorpedo- 
boats. 

Besides the above, tbere arc varioui smaller craft useful 
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far caut dd’^nce. A ciuiaing fled of nifle powerrul shipa 
tfl Ifept ill coiTifniaaloiij la show the flng at foreign potta 
Httd to aerv^e aa a Dchool for imviil maou:uvri£B and gunnery 
practice. Some oF these veaaelfl nttaln a npeed of tS knolAi 
Aud carry modern high vdocity gun5* The remainder are 
of the corircttc type of ton years ago, and were built tfi 
Japiin. The Iinperiai dockyard is situated at Yokreiukat 
which may be coTHidered the head^r^uartera of the Japaneae 
navy. The *H«TStorial " is, howeveri now being 

put in foree, and lour additionml navaJ stations have been 
choacn at diflerent pointl on the coast. These are Kure 
in the Inlond SE;a> Sasebo some Ibf^ .mfles from Naga¬ 
saki, Maijruni on the west coast, and Mororan in the 
island of Yezo* The instruction of the senior officers is 
carried on at the Naval Academy in TOlcy^—correspond* 
ing roughly to Greenwich—that of the cadets at the 
Naval College at Elajimn in the Inland Sea^ which 
corresponds to the Britannia."’ There are also Naval 
Medical and PaymasLcrfi' Schools iiiTokyd- The Engineer 
students are for the present provided for in the Naval 
College^ 

As for the men, the original intention was td niitc them 
by conscript ion + as the army li raised; but practical 
considerations haven re&ultcd in maonlng the ships chitfly 
by voiunteers. The naval estimates nmountp in round 
numbers, to jf 1,000,000. But there is also a special naval 
loaiii^ in the absence of which it would hove been impossible 
to brijig the service up to the necessary standard of cad¬ 
ency. Coast defence, toOi has been asiiEted by the suh^ 
scriptions of private Individuids. Every* branch of the 
Japanese navy is m a state which erflecta the grealeiit credit 
on the Imperial authorities^ 


« 
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Na^epAperO' The founder of Japanese jouttisJEim waa 
an Eng:liBhitifln. Mr, John Blaek, one of the CHfUest foreign 
reaidenta at Yokohama. Before hia time there no doubt 
existed atrecl'CHcrs (j-Oifir-aW)* who hawked Boiall fiheeta 
roughty atnick oif from wooden blocks whenever ftomc 
horrid miirder or other sntjereatin^ event took place. Ihen^ 
tn 18711 appeared a srmall quasi-joumaliatic venluroN fin- 
litlcd the SJiimbun Zasshi^ believed to be inspired by 
Kido, H then prominent politician^ But Mn Bkck'a 
Nisjhm Shii^hhit atarted in 187a* waa the first newspaper 
worthy of the name—the firit to give leading (trlidea and to 
comment aeriously on political affairsi The leed once 
sown I Japanese Jourtmham grew apact There are now 
no ItEa than six hundred and forty-eight newspapers, 
msgitTine^k joumalB of aocieticSj etc-, published in the 
empire. The most ImporUnt newspapers appearing In thn 
capital are tho Kw0mf6, or " Official Gazette;” the Cikd/rt 
means ** newspaper"), the VlibiM 
Hocki Shimiun, and the Mainkhi Shunbim, liberal ; the 
ShimbuHt TAkyi and Tdkyo K&ron, 

radical; the K6ho Shimbun, conservative; the 
conservative and anti-foreignthe Nuhl-Nkhi SAiittbwa, 
opportunist; and the jFf/* independent* The 

tiBtes of the lower classes are catered for by the yomf-wri 
the Kahhin Shimbun, the Eiri C/jdyOp and 
several more* Among the magazinea* emdition iB repre- 
Bcntedi by Bwm (what a name to Enghah carsj but il 
means "literature” in Japanese I), Christianity by the 
RiAug 0 Zttjshi, red hot Chauvinism by the Nipfonjint 
criticism by the Shuppan GrppjOy satire and humour by 
the Chimbun, The names of Yaoo FumiOp 

Fukurawa Yukichlf Seki NadhikD^ Shimada Saburo, and 
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Fukuchl Gen^ichirA may bs mentiDned aa Among those of 
the leadmg Jap^ncfla joornafiEKF 

The Japanese press-laws are rigOcDOs^ and the censors 
diapfay moch Jetal in the execution of iheJr duty. Is it a 
□utter for surprise ff the newspaper writers resort to 
allegory, to daithU-itiitndfie, and to every kind of ingetUom 
device^ In the hope—the not always successful hope—of 
conveying, by hook or by CToak, more than moots the 
ear, without running foul of the |iolice? Is jt surprising 
that they sometimes lament their face in piteous terms 7 
The following extract from the Nkhi^NUhi Shimbunr 
which is by no means m radical sheet, or given to exjtggera- 
tioni exposes the situation In a. Eimple and truthful manner* 
It formed part of a leading article published on the Bth 
September,. ;— 

«Newspapers and magazines/' says the editor, **are 
confronted by a special danger—the danger, namely« of 
fluspensjdn when their words are held to be pre|udidal to 
public order, and a suspension^ too^ Against which there 
is no appeal. Article XIX of the Newspaper Regulations 
now in force says that * When a newspaper has printed 
matter vhiih h prejudiciBl to public order or 

AuhversiN'e of public mumli^i the minister of state for 
the Interior is empowered to suspend its puhlication either 
totally or temporarily*' Nor is there a word said in the 
Regulations of any standard wherebj* the prejudicial or 
non prejudicial character of a statement or argument m in 
be determined. It fa sufBcient that the ofidal in question 
should determine^ in accordance with his own individual 
opinion, that the statemcot or argument ir thus prejudidEd 
to public order, for a newspaper to incur at any moment the 


* Tbc ilUitki Mn tdiJke wteluU 
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penilty oF auspension rither totiil or temporary.* It cs 
tndJ&puhiblc that the authorities are cnipowtraj by the latv 
Erf the land to act thus. The Goxiatituttoo itaclf gives them 
rhia pcFwcr. The conBeqiisiico is that we wrilera for the 
pt^ss Bpe cveroUigedp on taking our pen in hand, to keep 
to cLiraeivea Bevcti or eight out of every ten opifiioiia 
whicJi wc ^’Oidd (aia exprcMr^' 

The rnoBt atriking commenLary on the above extract it 
the tact that during the month following the proelamatJon 
of the Conaiitutioiij newfipapera were suspended at the rate 
of two A week. It appearsp from a careful perusal of the 
“Official GajEelte,^'wherein ail such mattera are regularly 
chronicled, ihat the total number of newspaper suspensions 
during the year 1889 was forty-three, giving an average of 
one every eight or nine days^ The period of Buspension 
^'aried from seven days to eighty-nine day's, and some of 
the newspaper^ thus punished never appeared aguin— 
whether because totally suppressed, or because long sus¬ 
pension ruined their finances^ wc are unable to say. Imprla- 
ooment for press ofTences is very -common. In Manchp 
xSqOk an nffeDding editor was condemned to captivity for 
no less a term than four ycare iind a half. So com- 
pLctcly has newspaper suppression come to count among 
the regular features of Japanese political life, that, for 
instanect wc read one day in the coliimnn of the Japan 
^tail'T that such and such a newspaper hati been sus¬ 
pended, “bet wo Afc not In a position to define the exact 
nature of the juisdcmcanoun" Another day it ift (this as 

■ Afidiktl flUUM: bt ibi UtHKMkdl dI M, taEH Aj].ipcii li dlvcxpsTt to lh< ImjT4tMl 
Fmpr vf to oAcinb. 

t ThE bcia^ ■.■Erni^j pa^r. !■ !lTCtbnPC>l>3c -iiVidRiiCz eB 

imd\ * poini. W* mtMB UhI II Kb un Bttiu to owBtifri uy ^ ^ 

dUi |i|ii^ ikT khf ■.Uitlhnttlt»i 
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late ad Scpteiwl>tr, iBSg): ** At present most of the 

pa perm atid journals in \ht caF^ita^ that are o ppoised to the 
treaty prUKramint of the minister of state for J'ordgn 
AfTain arc under so^pensian-'' 

But let os be just. There ifi om coniideimtlon which 
musL in fairness be advanced on the other aide- It ia 
this: inteffcrence with liberty of apeeeh and printing 
probably gulls a Japanese less than it would those to 
whom such Liberty ia part of their natiirc air. These 
restriclivfi zncasiircs are not, historically speaking, retro¬ 
grade mtasarcSt that iSt they do nnt come after better 
thingft in the past. Under the old feudal rigime, not 
only did liberty of speech not exist tn fact: the nght to 
some measure of it was not bo much as recognised in 
theory, nor would the mEn who tnadc the revolutioii of iS6a 
have dallied with the idea for a momenl in their then iisme 
of inirid- They would have shuddered at it as sacrilege* 
The idea has. entered japan more recently, in the wake of 
English nnd Atnerican text books for schoob and of Anglo- 
Saxon ideas generally. That there should now be a cry for 
more, only shows that aomcttiing has already been obtained. 

The foreign prew Hi the » Tfea^' Ports is entirely in 
English hands. The "Japan Mail/'"Japan Hcraid,” tnd 
Japan Gaactte,’^ publiihed at YokohamH, are rendered 
more interesting than the majority of non-metropolitan 
joiwpals by the constant and striking changes in JapaneBc 
politics and social life that have to he chronicledH At Kobe 
there arc the “ Ky^go News and the ** Kobe Herald/" at 
Nagasaki the " Rising Sun and Nagasaki Eapfess/" 

NLkkO. A rhyming Japanese proverb saya, " Do not 
use the word magolficent until you have seen NikkO 
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Nikkd wo miifui tt£hi 
“ to (n^itii / 

Nikk 6 ‘a iB a double glory—a glory of imtiire anti a glory 
of art- Mountains^ c&ftcade^B, inonuiiieTi tal foreat'trrcfl, had 
alwayii alood there. To theae, m the seventeenth century, 
wens added the ciiuaoloum* of the illufttriQua Sh&goo 
leyuu aodof hifl acarcety lesa fatnom grandion Icmitau. 
Japaneae wood-carving and painting on wood being then 
at their Etoiihr the result wa& the most perfect a&acinhlage 
of ahnuea in the whole land- But though there la gor- 
geouanasst there is no gaudinefis. The sobriety whkh i* 
the key-note of Japaneoe taate gives to all these gay designs 
and bright colours iu own chaste character* The actual 
tombs art of plain hronze^no gold^ no ortioment of any 
kind. As ^Ulfofd says, “There is no imel amount of 
poetical feeling in this simple ending to so much niagnifi- 
cence; the atrmon may have been preached by desigUp or it 
may have been by accident, but the lesson is there,” 

nmmh. SAtgv inil JluidliMli «»r pp. 4^^- 

NO. See Tm-ATRH. 

Kobility. The Japane&e nohiHly may be called very old 
or very new, ucrcCirding to the way one looks at It. In its 
present fonn it dates from the 7 th July, iSl^4t when the 
Chinese titles of Ao, Jtd*, haku, skit ffjfts* corresponding 
respecti vdy to our duke (or prifice)i marquis* count, viscount, 
and baron, were bestowed by Inipertal ediert on a number of 
distlnguiabed- pnrsoos+ But there had been an aristocracy 
before* Properly apeaking, there had been tw o—the kugt 

• Tluir Iwfl ib^gh rhM.rH-irv| |iH|ul iJillKi tff Midi- wrtttai *Lllh 

ChiBfML cSirwicfti. Tht !■ 4 {Chlim 1. U™ hkwsJ ^ ■ [CliiHiM 

Jwif 











Numerical Categories 

who were deHcandcd from the younger sone of ancient 
Mikfldoiip and the iJop'Bfyflj who were the feudal londa lEftrd 
to title and wealth by the sword and by the favour of the 
Sh^gona. When feudal ism fell, the f/a/jpiydi lost their 
tertitorjal litlesp and were amalgamated with the tuf# 
under the de^ignaLion of J^inasotn^ or "^Howery CarciilieSii'^ 
which ii still the cuireiit name for noblemen gentrallyi 
IrTfispcclive of what their particular grade may be. 

These ariatocmls by birth formed the nucleus of the new 
nobility of 1884, among’the five grade* of which they were 
distributed according to their hi&toricjd and other claims to 
diadnction^ To them wA® added a number of new mePp 
eminent for their taJenta or for tervicea rendered to the 
Imperial cause. The members of the oobElity receive 
|>ensifins from the civil list- They arc also placed under 
spiecial restrictions. For instince^ they may not marry 
without govern rat nt perms saion- On the other handi the 
new Constitution grants to o certain number of them the 
privilege of sitting in the upper house of the Imperial Diet. 

Nnmorioal Cate^ori^ Number has long cscrciBed a 
peculiar fascinatiDn ovurthe Far-Eaatcm mind* EuropcanSi 
no doubt, BOmetimes use such cJtpresainns an ^*the Four 
Cardinal Virtues^' and «the Seven Deadly Sins;" but it is 
not part of our mtiital disposition to divide up and pared 
out almost all things vilible and invieible into numerical 
categories fixed by unchanging cuitamr aa ia ibe case 
among the nations from India eastward. The Chinese 
speak of their «Three Religionii,^^ of '^the Three Forms 
of Obedtenca/^ *nha Four Clasiici/'" the Five Duties/* 
*'the Eight DiagramO ibe Four- and-Twenty Paragons 
of Filial Pieiy/' vvhole pages of their books of referencu 
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being devoted to lists of eseprcBsiona of this kind. The 
JapaneJiC hiivc followed suit. 1 hty have adopted nil llie 
Chinese numericaJ categorical and have invented new ones 
of their own- Here are a cloven of the commonest, chosen 
from among many acofcs :— 

The TitaEls Views (=#), vis. Matsunhima near Sendai 
in the Nocth, Miyajima in the Inland Scat ^nd Ama-no- 
Haflhidate m the Sea of Japan. These are considered the 
three most beantifnl places In the erepire+ 

The Three lupesuAi. Insignia (=11 &)i namely, the 

HwotdT fnirrorj and Jewel thal have been handed down from 
Mikado to Mikado ever since the beginning of the dynnsty- 

Taa Three Divtne Poetts (ft ® ^ Ifrk n"ndy Kakino' 
moto-no-HitomarOp Sumiyoehi-no-KEmi, and Tama-tso-^ 
Shima. 

The Fohk Heaa^nly Kssns (BiKi). OrtginaJly an 
Indian Bnddhifit category^ the term Is applied in Japan to 
VairouH sets of four great warrior b, Fof tnstancej Sakai* 
Sakakiharsp li, and Honda were the Four Heaveniy Kings, 
m other words, the fotir eminent generals* who helped to 
put the Toktigawa dynasty of Shfiguns on the throne^ 

The Fom Classes of Societv (W S), namely* warriorsp 
farmeri, artisanH, and merchants* Observe that in Old 
Japan the merchanta ranked last. 

The Fivn Recent Hohsbs that isi the hvo 

tiDble families of Konoc, Kuj^p Nijd, khijd, and Tflkat^n' 
kasa, from which alune regents of the empire coaJd 

formerly be eboaeo to govern doring the tninority^ of a 
Mikado* 

The Five Festivals (E IS ^). They nre the yth Janu- 
aiy* popularly termed *Vftna-A'i4m, or seven herhs," hecauEe 
■even kinds of herba are supposed to he then plucked and 
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caiflfi ■ ihc jrd Marcli, on wrhich is cdcbrated the birthday 
of nil the little glrli tn Japao; the 5th May, the blrtbiiay 
fextival of the bays; the 7th }^)y, callciS null 

nerving to i^oniiiiEinorate the mylhologieal level of certain 
atari ] and the gth Septetnberp which used to be the 
chrysanthemum feativalt but which the recctil ndoption of 
the Gregorian calendar has placed too early for the appear¬ 
ance pfthchse HowerB. 

^'TueS^ven HeudiD iherent author! ties give 
different Tiats* 

»" Tub Eiqiit Views " (Alt). Following an old Chioese 
prucedenti ulmoat every pictoreaque neighhotirhood in Japan 
has its eight views. The best-known are ** the Eight 
Views of Lake Omi ” Hnkk^i)i which are enumerated 
as followfl t-^the autumn moon seen bom Ishiyama^ the 
evening snow on Hirayamap the sunset at Seta, the evening 
bell of Miidera, the boats asDIng hsick from Yabaie, the 
bright sky with a breeze at Awazu^ min by night st Kara- 
sakl, and the wild geese alighting at Katata^ Pretty and 
thoroughly Oriental ideas^are they not? 

*»The Eight Goeat Islandz” namely^ the 

eight largest talanda of the Japaoese archipelago^ hence 10 
poetry Japan itself 

“The Ofia-ANn-TwE.'<TT Geeat Ahthologies(—'I' — 
"k ll)p These are the standard collections of Japanese class- 
jcat poeliy, brought together by Imperial command during 
the Middle Ages. 

**TiiE Si3£-AN&-THratY Pdettcal Gesil-ses ’ (=+^ 
R(|li}. A full list of their names is given in Anderson's 
“ Catalogue of Japane^ and Chinese PaintingSp" page 1+5. 
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shire, in iBjS, Sir Hnny Parkcs came out to Canton as 
a little boy, his widowed mother bavinif niametl a miseion- 
ar>', named Gulaloif, He thus acquired at an earfy age 
that intimate Icnowtedfic of the Chinese language and of 
the Qricnial character* which helped to -make of him 
EngUnd’s most trusty and abje servant In the Far-^st 
for a period of 43 years, that ia, until his death as British 
Minister to the Court of Peking, in 1385. Beginning 
aa interpreter to Sir Henry Fottinger during the first 
China War of 1B42, he occupied in turn most of the 
Chinese consular posts, notably that of Canton, where he 
was appointed Commissioner during the occupation of 
the city t»y the British troops. He was also instrumeutal 
in ncgotiatiiig' a treaty H'itb 3 iani» But the rpa«t romantic 
cpiiode cJ h\& life was bia capture by the Chinese during 
tho war of tS6o. when, together with a feiv companiOTia 
whQ had beeiii aent by Sir Hope Grant to parky with 
Prince Taai, the Chinese Emperork nephew, he was 
treacbcroualy seized, cast into a dengeoni and put ta 
the tortures Moat of hla Gompatiiooa perished of agony; 
but Sir Harrj' lufvivedi and io rS6| he was appointed 
Minister PJenipotentkij' and Envoy Esrtraordinaiy to the 
Court of Yedo, which peat he continued to hold till 1883, 
when he wms promoted to Peking. Hia career in Japan 
coincided with the most Btirring years of modem Japanese 
history i He even helped to mony that hi story's Whenp 
at the beginning of thedvil war of jS6S^ ail his -tlipIornaliG 
coltea^ea were irtclioed to support the ShOgup^ Sir Harry, 
better informed than they AS to the historical rights of the 
Mikado and the growsiig national feeling in favDur of 
supporting those rights, threw the whole weight of Britkh 
ioJiuence into the loyal aide Mgaitist the rebels. 






Sir Hitty Wtt 9 alwnya n staunch Bupporler of hla coiin- 
try's coTnmtnekl irttercstH, and a bcEicver £□ the "gunbOAt 
policy"' ai hk Lord Pdlmer^tOEip H\s autspoken 

ihreats and occastoiial Bu oT passion earned Tor hint the 
dread and dislike of the Japanese during hia si^ourn in 
Japan. But no sooner had he quitted Tokyd than they 
began to acknowledge that his high-handed policry had 
been founded in reasonp On bis death eooii afterp a 
long telegram of condoteitce wm sent to London by Count 
l□D^e| then Minister for Foreign AlfairSp saying: His 
Impenal Maytsty'^ GovefOMnt can not hut f«i great grief 
at the death of one who has conlrihuted «o much to the 
improvenicTit ftnd progr^s of this counlTj^ and whose long 
residence has won so many friends among Japanese of' 
fidals.'* The respect felt for hia talents was moie pithily, 
if Jess dlpLoniaticalty, expressed by a high Japanese o^cial 
who said to a friend of the present writer t *^Sir Haity* 
Parkes was the only Ibreigner In Japan whom wc could not 
twist round our little finger." 

nmnHEBard. Ifr. De^mriai Dcmi^ k tn ham liMfl Cfl- 
Ehnlfid W'i\h tUt iaai of ]]rE|ujiil4 A biOj^plair Ski Hviy Fu^kia; but bfiOA lU4 ]Ff(f 
■Pfmned. ic hi tt m±ut Awiri. 

Perry iCommodoroL Matthew Calbraith Perry, Com¬ 
modore in the linrled States Navy, wna born at Newport, 
Rhode Island, in the yen 17941 and died at Ntw York In 
185S. In the naval circles of hia dayv Perry** name was 
welUknown as that of an upright and energetic olhcer ; but 
hifl title to lasting fame rests on his having been the man 
who opened Japan to the world* Various attempts, Ameri¬ 
can and other, had been previously made In ord^ to attain 
an end eo dcsimble on commercial grounds, so necessary 
for the protection of shipwrecked rnadnem^ Llberalismi 
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too, was then in the atr. Ufifcatfrcted intertiatinnal 
intercounfi was at that tjme by all Chnatian 

aationa as an indisputable lights a sacred duty. AincTLeanj 
could with &onic good grac:e, or at least ivithaut breach of 
logic, irujiiat on Uifi door of Eaatcro Aaia being Hung open 
to thetn; for they had not jet begun to barricade them- 
selves behind s Chinese wah of exclusivencaa» 

In Jul» Commodore Ferry's fleet anchored oS 

Uraga, a port diatan t ont day^i journey from Yedo* Settin g 
aaide all the obstacka Avhicli Japaoeae astuteness sought lo 
place in his vi^ay^ Ferry delivered to the representalivea 
of the ShOgun the lellcr of Prcsrilcnt Fillirnorc demanding 
the esuhllflhmen^ of inteiT^atlonal rdaiEons. Then he 
steamed away to LoocHoo and duna. Next spring he 
returned for an answer. The answer tooL the shape of 
Japnn^s first foreign treatyp w^hich was signed at Kanagaw^ 
on the March, By this treaty the ports of 

ihimoda and Hakodate were apeiied to Amenean trade, 
and good treatment pratnisii^ to i*hrpwreckcd American 
madnera. Such ivcre the hrat-Irnita of the irlumph over 
Japan'^s etubbom refusal to recognise the existence nf 
the outside world. Treaties wiih the other nations of 
Chriitcodom^ and a rcvolntion which^ after plunging Japan 
into confusion and bloodshed, has regenerated on Western 
lines all her institutions, ideas^ ^and nioiSethis, which it 
Utes so few words to say, but ivhsch tmpHcs ki much, li 
the result of what Perry wus instrumental in doing. Many 
things precious lo the lover of art and antiqully perished in 
the process. For Old Japan vi-as like an oyster:—I d open 
it was to kill it. 

Perry being thus a hcro^ fancy and myth have already 
begun to gather round bia name. Patriotic writers have 
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’ diHcaurscd on the moral grandeur of his peaceful tri* 

tirnph,'' and have tvcti gone so u to tty to people 
, to behevc ihut the Japanefc arc proud of having been mndc 

L la kotickle under to hem. Perry's was a peacefLd tniimph 

j Only in a catachresticnl sense, analiSgoua to that of Kapa^ 

I'j Icon's maxim that ** Providence is on the aide of iht big 

battslionsj' To speak plainly, Perry triumphed by fright- 
eoinj^ the vtreak, ignorauti nlteriy unprepared^ and insof- 
ticlcntly armed Japanese out of their If he diil 

tioE u^c hi^ cannon, it was only because his prcpanitione 
for using them and his threats of using tbciti were too 
flVidenUy genuine to be safely disregarded by those who 
lay at his rnercy* His own " Narrative is esplicit on this 
point* Nor shall we, at least, blarnc binii Perry was a 
1 naval officer^ ar>d he acted with the vigour of a naval ofiicerj 

carry ing out the orders of his superiors, and at the same 
time bringing to bear on the situation the tact of a bom 
djpbrnatist* The event shows that the “gunboat policy/* 
BO often deified hy well-meaning but mJainformed per^ns, 
is really and truly a po^i^ Well-suited to certain times and 
places—to circumstances in which all other methods of 
action are liable to be interpreted to mean weakness. 
Might is right m many cases. The gunboat policy is the 
only one which is understood by a Heml-dvillsed Onental 
power* such as Japan then was and remained for several 
years after. We therefore give Perry all bo no Of* As for 
F the sentjmental gloss which has been laid nvo" his actions, 

L fciv will probably be found to pay any heed to it. 

R n^m.m^n4r^ ** Nuralii^ a« Ihc of ua Ancncm S^sid- 

K nm under CanEnndi^f P^FTYv^ far lJdwkl^ VuL KnUlm CiJbnLili 

R Pfeny/' ti^ Re^- W. E. GtHEi. 

I FMloaoptay* The Japanese have never had a philOHipfiy 
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of ttieir Qvfau Formerly they bowed down before the ihrine 
of Confuciiia- They now bow down before the shrine of 
Hcrhcn Spencer-i 

Piiijin-JapLino^i In ChJpa, where the native lunjijaagc 
la very dldlcult lo pfck tap, and the natives them selves have 
B decided Ulent for Learning foreign tongues, the speech of 
the mmt numeroua body of foreigner—the English—haa 
come to be the medium of toterEiourse. It i% not pure 
English, but English in that nlodified form known as 
" Pidjin-Engliah.^ In Japan, where the: condiiiona arc re^ 
versed^ we have Pidjin-Japfinc^fi " aa the psiois in which 
new-comers $oon l&^rn to maku knowrr their wants to 
coolies 4 ind tea-houae girls, and serving even ^4 the 
vehicle for grave commeixial tra.tiaactioni at the open ports. 
An old Yokohama resident^ who modestly hid his name 
under the alias of "the Bishop of Homoco," rnade up a 
most entertaining little book on this subject a few years 
ago^ entitling it " E^sercists in the Yokohama DialectH^^ 
But its humour cannot be fully appreciated eltcept by thoK 
to whom real Japanese is fomilJar^ 

In the dialect under coEiaidemtion, a 'lawyer " is tailed 
a ** dentist " ka-datkusan^ a light^^ 
house"’ is fune4iaikfn-iarampan^nai^r3s€kur a marine 
insurance surveyor is ■:ai'arfl/on-/uirtf-jfoil£itHfaHva-i£ttff 
and so on- We wish it were possible for us to give the 
Pidjin-Etiglish version of the Lord's ptayerp beginning 
Oiotiuitt niJiai ariMas; but reverence forbids. 

Footry. Japanese poetry is more interesting than Japan¬ 
ese prose, for the reason that itia more originsli less 

« N bdbtTWi im hi i «irjipiNHi of the wms 
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p^rmcaltd by adventitious Chinifse c^emeDtei Chiiie^ po^ 
etry Isas rh^'ine, parelJebenit ond an tnlricaie arrangement 
of word=ii according to their tonea/' Of aJI ihis^ iho Japan- 
esc liODw nothing. Frcim the dnwn of history to the present 
day, Japanese vcric has simply conoistfid of altcmatc lines 
of hvc And seven syllaLtlea, with generally an additinnal line 
of seven syllables at the cod, OceaaionaUy % Japane*c 
poem will be half a page or m page in lengths But the itn- 
meuBo majon'ty ore liny odes of thirty-one s^dlnblcs, the 
lints being arranged thus? Ji7p5j?i 7^ three lines 

of such an ode, of uia^ is called the itiiwij so Art* nr upper 
hemistich C the second [s the fAiina no Au, or lower he- 
misiicb/” A slight pause Is aitv&ys made between the two 
In reciting^ Thus: 

(5) Hotuiogiju 

[7] Na.kiituru kaia wo 

(5) Nagamureifa^ 

(7) ito 

(7) TjuAi £0 neAorefrt,* 

That is^ literally rendered, 

When 1 ga^e towards the place where the ctiekoo has 
been Ringing—nought romAina hot the moon in the early 
dawn-'^ 

The chief subjects of the Japanese muse are the fioa'erj* 
the birds, the snowr the moon, the failing leaves in autumn, 
Igve—of course—the shoilneas of life- Many Japanese 
odes are mere ejsdamations—words outlining a pitlufc for 
"^~ikEnECT5k, viiy pi« pi tTO^rUiiHa bdi wUi pcilu^ wf iSii t^il trw 

md filia JWd ibfKopa MbA lill« nf tsi» Hm H e Jn whfwn^ tB^tbrw. 

We wodM. Hhn tlii^ rtifiTlE Im *n ^ fUA 

■p. lileBDWK ud ifaniiotli iKUiOitl cQfliCErnEsicD oc. bM td tM pfc^WVtcJ 

Jii I hiifU44r« mhi^ lUiE JipBjiine Jui Ind «ir ftiLdb, buck^, iM fl-i* vpvd* 4^ t, C 
Eq4 tbc ammOOUA ■- No whfWKa It p^iKxbnH kl tlf OPa bf iRc lipU^BD 

tbcBUiClrtA 
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the iiiiAgi nation, n&t Pial^tng any aasertidn for the logical 
intellect Talce, ror instance, Lhe following, written by m 
anonymous poet & thousand yc^re ago: 

Skira-kumo m 

Hunt itchi-k^0shi 
Tutbu tiiri m— 

Kasu iHi impirtf 

A ki noyo Me t$uki ! 

Thai is, 

"^Thc moon on an autumn nighty making viaiblo the 
vciy number of the wild-geese flying past with wings inter¬ 
crossed in the white ciouds.'"—Such 4 iiiiiinuer ofe^pressinn 
may seem strange at flrat; but its charm grows upon one* 

With the doubtful exception of the or Classipil 
Dramas, all the genuine poetry of Japan is lyticoJ. The 
Japanese have also burlesque or comic stanzaB* Even their 
serioos poetry admits of plays upon words, and of another 
oroament named " pillaw-words CwifiJbir£i-i&i?jfoi?a)p These 
are words devoid of mcpning themselveik but serving as 
props for other siguiRcaut words to rest on. Acrostics^ 
anagrams, and palindromes are well-known to the Japanese, 
all such conceilB having come in early in the ^fiddle Agei+ 
To about the end of the ninth century may be traced the 
Jnstitulion of the poetical tournaments known sS ntd- 
dvojf. A hivourite game at these tournaments called 
rtitgif, wherein one pctBcn composes the second hemUtich 
of a veme and another person has m provide it with a first 
hemistich^ seems to date from the ek^'cnth century^, The 
hoJiiiMf an ultra-liJhpotion kind of poem having bul seven¬ 
teen sydlables (51 7, j)i iv of more rnodern njigin. 

The twin stars of early Japanese poetry are Hitomaro 
and Akahito, both of whom Loved and sang during the 
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opefiiTii^ or the eighth centory^ Ferliap^ the md£t 

Uliistnaua ntxt to ihcin—ilEtiatiioiJB not only in versCr but 
ID pft)^ —m Tsurayukif a gneot oablc of ;ibout I he year 
gjOp after which trmc the dedioe of JapAne^e poctiy set in- 
There QiAftj other well-known poets, and aIao pDctesBcs^ 
But the Japanese cooflider poetry mofe a* the prodnetion 
of an epoch than of an vndiyidi^]« They do noL, an a 
rnle^ publish neparatc-ly the works of any special authort 
ai we publish Chaocerf Spenser^ miil the rest. They 
publish Anthologies of all the poettcAl works of an era^ 
The MajtySiM, or “CoSJeetJon tif a Myriad Leaves/^ 
M'as the first of these anthologies, ond is therefore the 
most highly prixed. It was compiled in the eighth century. 
The moderns have devoted a whole mountain of oomtncTi’ 
taiy to the elucidation of its obieurities. The A'oj&uEiMi 
or ** Songs Ancient and Modemj*^ collcclcd hy Tfitmtyokl 
and including many of hia owrt coiapositiona^ dates from 
the tenth centory% a period wbonc style has remained 
the model which every later poet has striven to imitate. 
Other coUections—all made by Imperial order—foUowed in 
the eleventh, twelftht thirteenlh, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. These, together with iho ** Setigs Ancient 
and Modern,*' arc known otider the general name of the 
■^Anthologies of the One-and'Twenty Reigns" 
irAt 

Until the time of the revolution of i&68j it waa considered 
Olio of the essential aCcompUshmenta of a Japanese gen¬ 
tleman to he able to write verses. This was not so difficult 
B 3 might he tiuagined; for nothing was then leas honoured 
than originality. On the contntr>% the old ideas had to be 
expressed In the old words^ over and over again, ptagiariflm 
being held to he no crime, but r^her a proof of wide read- 
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ing BDd a retentive fnetnarj^ Japanese gentlemen ntso 
composed Chinese verses^ much as our scImoMsoyj com- 
poflc Latin verses. Aa for the commoji people, they had, 
and fltill have, aongs of their own, conforming as far 
na possible to dassicfil models^ hot mtjch miJced wkh 
colloquratismB, and accortlingly despised by ali tveJl-hred 
penonan During the Iasi ton years, young Japan, eager 
for neiv worlds tn conqner, has began to tum iln attention 
to English vefsification. That the r^ulu still leave some¬ 
thing to desire, will be gathered from the foltowing speci¬ 
men, entitled “ Her Gtce*** which appeared in September| 
i8fi6, in the pages of a magazine in the English language 
published by Certain Japanese students at Tokyd* So f^ir 
as we apprehend its obaenritfes thro ugh the mist of poetic 
license, it would appear to be a dithyramb in praise of 
woman, who is apostrophisetl as the cement of societyt 
to use the youthful poets own words, *' social glue.^ 

Her Glee. 

The purest flame, the hottest heat 
Is Woman’s PdlA-er ever earth ; 

Which mighty black and pale down beat, 

And made the Eden, place of birth. 

Of what? of what ? can thou ttll me? 

A birth of Noble, High, voJue^ 

The station He destined for thcc'- 
Of womaot Mother, Social Glue* 

Let her be moved fixun earth, to try* 

What dark mist ovcrhelma human Kacc ! 

Let Lady claim with all the ciy:— 

Can you still hold and hold yonr peace ? 
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H&w Ewcctf havf minhftlli t® Nnnac J 
What booflp thing, rautjr cscm! ipt kind I 
"Would She'be praistd* toicslled—not Shame: 
Tec Falct of Bolh, to bounds to hiad. 

RhIc# “ Th* ClllMlfpJ partij fif tlli Jdfcali^ 

Jfhr LiPfl d# JI11V17.—^ Jht f bf k. Lxbp^lLJrt 

-'CzDiUiiMi af Ibc Jip*iwi^ Wn'ltra p, i?7i “tf- 6^ drtiili 

cttntW»liBI pfMndyfc ukE Chatnbrtlijn'^ ■ H*p41hm 1; nf CaJIaaiEiiBl Jipwaui'’ 
iraaaTltl Oft IM men mBdefU, PPIhUmt et j Mpaft*—For iIm Wi nr Ljfiic Srini**, 

ArtkJj: "■ TltUIU ^ nf liliG pfCMJil wnirL 

Forcalain and Pottery/ At the end of the Biistcenth 
century' after Christ, the Korean polity and oivilijation 
wm rnthiesaly ovefthfown lyy Japanese Invaders. The 
Korean art of porcelain-jnaking: then crossed the ivater* Alt 
Japan'^fi diief potteries dote from that dme, her teachers 
being Korean aiptivea. What had gone hefore was but pre¬ 
paratory-such things, we meant the cnarHc clay vessels 
attributed to the eighth century saints G^^gi Bosalsu^ the 
black and chocolate'Colooccd lea-jars of Seto, which date 
from the thirteenth century, and Shootui'k imitations of 
Chinese blue porcelain, which dale from tbc first half of the 
Aixteenth century^ These early efforts may greatly inSerest 
the anllquaiy ; and the association of some of them with 
the ceteb rated tea cerEmOnies ” (c/m-wo^yn) give* them a 
jifrrtf ii* estimi in the tyns of native collertoTfl-' But they 
are not art properly ao-callEd. Japanese keramic aft dales, 
roughly apejilnirtg,, from ihc year 1600 , Zt reached its 
zenithiafso roughly speaking, between the j'ean 1750 and 

1830 . 

Tho chief styles of wares are Hiren, Kyoto* Satsumaf 

■" Tbto MU vtiifd Ifr Ulw Prff^EE, i* rram dn IHTB Captain ArlilUnr. 

tlie QiJ»t }em±Hd HrtllCTLlT « Ikr aul^at^l- BbI Uw brA Jm£a£ft|p^ »nA Uja paiieittH* 

DD. pp. bigwifl kna “4tfi4A tbay wwt" tRU vMa£ bf Hit mviur 
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Kutflfiit Owui, Biimn, Takatari^ Banko, I^uma, 3.nd Yatsu- 
ahiro. or thcfle iht mo^i important h tb^ wane of Hrzen. 
It IncladtB three principal variE^iie^; (i]i tbc Enamdkd 
ParceJain of Ante^ the ‘^oEd Japan " of European colkctara; 
(t) the EmnnelEed ParctUin of Nalic«hEma ; aiscJ ( 3 ) iTic BE no 
find Whitep or PJain White, Porcekin of Hirado. 

The earliest Tnaoufaeture of porcelain proper in Hijzen—^ 
and also in Japnnp if wc eKCcpt the tentative and tenfijKjrary 
prodiictlone. of Shonzui Gorodayu—be^jn In the closing 
years of the Bisttenth century. The decoration wfia 
confined to blue under the gkzct and the \vare offered no 
featurts of special meriL Not untfj tlic year do we 

find any evidence of the style for which Arlta porcelain 
fiftcrAMrda became Ikinons^ natndy, decoration vsith vitri- 
fiable enamelit. The fir&l efforbi In this direction were 
compELratively crude; bnl before the middle of the ^^vea- 
tee nth century, two eseperta^poroshichi and KalcLCTnan— 
carried the art to a point of considerable e^sccllence^ From 
that time forward the Arita factoriea turned oot large 
quantities of porcelain profueely decorated wiEh blue undcr 
the gkze and cDloured enameled over It. Many paecea were 
ejsported by the Dutch' and some also aptciaTly manu^clur- 
cd to their order for that purpose. Specimens of the latter 
are stiU preserved m EurDpean collcctlonSp where they are 
classed els genuine eiqimptce of Japanese keratnic ortT 
though beyond question their style of decoration was 
greatly' influenced by Dutch interfcrcdCff* The porCeLiins 
of Anta were carried to the neighboufing town of Jlrlari for 
Bale mod ihipmenL Hence the vvarc came to he known to 
Japanese *fid foreigners alike as Im&rhjnM fjaiti=Any- 
thing baked ; hn^nce^ '' ware "), 

The Niibe&hima porcelain— so called because of its 
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pmductton at priv^ti: fi^ctDriefi binder tht apedal pairotniLge 
of NalieshimA Naoaktgc^ feudal irhicf of Kircn —wbb piti- 
duced at Oknwackkpima, h difTcrcd (tom imart-ytiH 
in tke tnHIc)* irhiteoeas and s^rtnos^ of its tJie com- 
pfiFatlvE spafsentEs of its enametl^ dEcoratlDn^ and the 
rdegation of blue mm eoutf^r/# to an entirdy secondary 
plate. Thts is undoubtedly the hne&t jewelled porec- 
Lain in Japan i the best ska mpies leave nothing to be 
desired« The factory's period of excellence began about 
ihc year i6S0f and culmfnated at the dose of the eighteenth 
cxntujy. 

The Hifado porcelain—so cajled becauHe it enjoyed the 
special patronage cf Matsnra, feudal chief of Hifado—was 
produced at Mikawa^uchi-yama, hut did not attain excel¬ 
lence until the middle of the eighteenth centuryi Irmti which 
tlnne until about 1830 apecinitns of rare beauty were 
produced. They were decofated with blue under the gU^ep 
but KDirte wTre pure w^hite with eaqniaitely chiached decara- 
tions incraed or in relief. The production was always 
scanty, and, owing to ofBcia] prthibitibna^ the ware did not 
* find its way Into the market. 

The hifllory of Kydto ware—w'hicb, being for the tnofit 
part faience, belongs Id an entirely different cfltcgcify from 
the Hizeo porcelains spoken of above—Is the histoiy of 
individual keramists rather than of Bpectfll manufacturea. 
Speaking broodry, how^c^'^i (our dilTcrcnt varietie* are 
aBiiall/ dlBtingnished. They are Rfikit-^^kif Awuia-yiikt^ 
fitaktsra^vnki^ and 

Raku^jaki is etiacntiaJly the domefitLc faience of Japan { 
foTj being eutit^ly hand-mndc and fired at a very low 
temperature I its manufacture oflere ftw difBcultits^ and has 
consequendy been carried on by amateurs in tbeij own 
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hoinea at vaffcous places ihoughont the country. The 
RdJfjt'VQki of Kyuio Ib the parent of all the reat- It 
Jiret produced hy a Korean who emigrated to Japan io the 
early part of the sixtccfith centiuy. But the term J2a^H- 
jrtJti dill not come into use until the close of ilie century 
when ChOjIro (artiatsc namct= ChOrj u) received from KiJe- 
yoshl {die TaikO) b atal bearinj^ the ideograph rahi, with 
whUh he thenceforth stamped his productfona, Thirleexi 
gcncrationB of the aaino family carried on the work, each us¬ 
ing a Etamp with the same ideograph, its caligraphy, how- 
everj diflering sufirciently to be iduotiEied by contioisscurH. 
The faience ia thick and clumsy^ having soft* britUci and 
very li^ht The slapte type has black gk^c showing 

litde lustre,, and in choice ’^Tidclies this ia cmriously speck- 
Jed and pittJ:d with rud. taalmon^coloured, red, yellow, and 
white glares are ajm founds and in late specimena gilding 
was added. The faience owcjd much of its popolatily 

to the patronage of the clubs/" The nature of its 

paste and glaae adapted it for the infosion of powdered tea, 
and Its homely chaiwcter suited the austere canons of the 
*^tea cdfcmonicfl/" 

is the best-known among the keramk pro¬ 
ductions of KyiHG- There i«t evidcjicc to show that the art 
of dccoratiun w ith enamels m^cr the glojfi reached Kydto 
from Hiaen in the middle of the seventeEnib century. Just 
at that tiinc there floorished tn the Western capital a 
potter of renfiorkablo ability, called Nomura SeiHuke* Ho 
immediately otilised the tifiw method, and produced many 
beautiful e 3 tamp]a!i of jewelled faience^ having close-, hard 
fdUj yellowish white Or brownish white gk^e envered 
with a rtetivork of fine cmckle, and sparse decoration in 


* Sti Artkk m Nxiuj^ p. m, L 
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pore fall-bodi^ colcfura—iwdt grecn^, l^o^dp Jind silver* fl* 
worked chiefly at Awata^ nnd tHu$ hrOiiS^ht thnt fActory 
into proitiineiicc* Nomura Sciffuke, or Ninadf as he ia 
commonly called^ vinh one of Japan'a ptcalcsi kciamEsta* 
Genuine CJfatopies oi lii$ faience have always lice.fi highly 
fri/cd^ and finmetous imitAtioTis Were subse(|TjBnlly [rrodue- 
tfd, all Etamped with the idcogtapha A rnJef- After Nin&ei s 
time the mofil renow^ticd keramista of the Awiita fnctoriea 
ivetc Kensao [jBSS-ijjIq); EbiBei, □ comtcoiporaTy of 
Kerizati: Dohachi (1751-17&3). who snbseqntrttJy moved to 
Kiyomiru xala, another part of KySlo. the faleace of w hich 
conatttntea the nicntioised above; KEnkozati 

U7451760); Hozan (1^0-1721); Tahtntl (i75a*t<ioci); 
Hiian and Tan^an who ia now living. It 

ttiLJ^t he noted that flevcral of theae namd, as Kenjian, 
Dahftchi, Kinkoraot and Tiiran, were not limited to 

one artist* They ate family namea, and though the date* 
we have given indicate the eras of the moat noted keramiata 
in each family, amateurs must noi draw any chronological 
conclusion from the mere fact that a specimen bear* such 
and Eiich a name, 

Thft origin of the IwakHraynki is sonaeivhat otiBrate, 
and its hialory, at an early date, bccDmeB conffised with 
that of th^ Avfata-yitlii, trom which, indeed, it does tvA 
materially differ. To separate the two and describe their 
ktight distinction a, would carry wa beyond the litniiB of the 
space at our diaposal. 

In iheienn KiyvmUu-ya&i may be included roughly alt 
the aience of KiyOto, with the exception of the three van* 
cliea dejtcrilwd above. The distinction between Kiyomlau, 
Awata, and twakura is primarily local. They are parts of 
tlie same city, nnd if their names have been used to de- 
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pirticdlur cJaascB of pottery, it js not becansG the 
tcchnlco! or decorative featwrea of each class distinguish h 
the other tw'o, but chiefly for the purpose nf identify¬ 
ing the place of prod ucl ion. On the sinpea called Kfyomuu- 
^ka and GojO-saks lived a. nnmhcr of keramists, all fotlaw- 
ing virtually the same niodelti with variations due to 
individoAl genius. The principal Kiyomiru artiste were 
Ebisei, who moved from Awata to Gajft raka in i6M ■ 
Eisen and Rokuhei, pupii, of Ebisci; Mckuliei, also a pupil 
of EUen, but tnore celebrated than his master; Shuhe! 
(i?90-i8tD), Kefitei (jySi.iSao), and Zengofo Hozen, 
generally known ai Eiraku (179Q-1S50). Eisen wire the 
first te manuractiHi: porcelain (as diatiitguished from fai¬ 
ence) in Kydto, and this branch of the art wnt carried to a 
high standard of excellence by Eimku, whose speciality 
was a rich coral-rtd glfcre with finely weeuted decoration 
tn gold. The latter keramist also ejcceiled in the pfoduc- 
lion Of purple, green, and yellowglaaea, which hecotnhined 
with admirable skill and taste. Some choiM ware of the 
latter type was manufactured by him in Kiahu, by order of 
the feudal chief of that province, ft fa knowo as A'dirntu- 
yni-yakt, or " ware of the Eairaka park." 

The principal potters of KybtOat present are Seifu Yohei, 
Taiuan, liuzan, Dohachi, and Okamura YaSutarO. Tan- 
■rsui's /die sur pdte decoration is the mast remarkable thing 
of its kind ever manufactured in Japan, but it is not pure 
Japanese an. Seifu 's forte lies in reproducing the master¬ 
pieces of former times. In this line nothing fieenu to haJHe 
h»m. Spotted rf/aden, corpl.rusd tnonochromes, jewelled 
porcelain, evei^-thing in fact, lies within the cumpasa of his 
akill. Taisan's wort represents the genuine school naf 
ydto feionce beautifully manipulated ware, having yel- 
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lovit&h while finely crackled and elaban^tc decpratloti 
111 fTfccir, red, yeliow, WuEj purple^ and jjo3d+ 

No phrsBE ta corntncncr In the mouthii of Western cni* 
lectors than ^*old SatBumaf' no ware is rarer in WcstcTn 
collectmnii Nine hnndixd and nit^ty-nino pieces oat of 
every thouiand that do duty as genuine eKamptes of IhEfl 
prince of fakoces, are afmply eiiamples^ of the skill of 
modcru forgers. In poitil of the production of Ikienco 
decorated with gold and coloored enamels may be naid ter 
have cDmuiencod at the beginning of the present centary in 
SaUutna. Sotne writers mairtiaiii that it did actually com- 
mence thcOf and that nothing of the kind existed there 
before. Setting aside, however, the strong improhatKLrEtj 
that SI style of decoration so widely ptactlaed and so highly 
catecoied could have remained unknown during a century 
and s half to experts working for one of the moat plsivaant 
chieftains in Japan, wc have the evIdtaaEe of trustworthy 
traditions and written records that enamelled taience wa 4 
made by the potters at Talsumunji^—the principal factory nf 
Satsuma ware in early days—aa f&r hack as the year ifiyS, 
MltBuhissT then feudjil lard of Satsuma, was a munificent 
patron ofart^ He summoned to his fief the painter Tah- 
geo—a pupif of (he peoowned Tan-yfl, who died in 167.J.— 
und employed him 10 paint Ihicfice or to furnish designs for 
the keramists of Tatitunonji^ The ware produced under 
these circumstances received, and is still known by, the 
name of Satiuma Tangen, But the number of specimens 
was amsll. Ddstined chie&y for private use or for piesentSt 
their decoration was delicate rather than rich| the colour 
chiefly employed being brawn or reddish brown under 
the ajid the decoratiOJi oixr the glare being sparse 

and chaste, Not until the tlwe of the eighteenth century 
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did the snore profuse fsfihiDn of cn a melted decoration toint 
to be largely employed- It was introduced by two potters 
wtiD visited Ky^ln, and therE observed the omale melhoda 
M well illi^etmted id the warea of Awata and KiyomUn. 
At the same tiinej a strong impetua was given to the pro- 
dnclion of fflieHcc at Tadeno—than the chief factory in 
Salauma—owing to the patmuage of Shinuaju Tamanobti, 
lord of the province. To this increase in production and 
to the more elaborate applicatiofi of vitrifiable enamels 
mny be aitiibutcd thn erroneous idea that Satsiima faience 
decorated with gold and coloured enamels had its origin 
at the ctase of the eighteenth century, tor aU the pur¬ 
poses of the qrditiaiy collector it may be said to have 
commenced then, and to have flourished only for a single 
life time, since it practically came tn an cud about iS6o; 
but for the purpoMs of the histonan we muat look farther 
back- 

The keramic art in Satsuma awed much to the aid of a 
number of Korean experts who settled there after the return 
of the Japanese forces from Korea, One of theae men* 
Boku Heit, discovered (In 1603) day fitted for ihE manu^ 
lacture of white This was the subse¬ 

quently celebrated Satsuma-y&ki- Hut in Boku's time and 
indeed as long as the factories flourEsheds many otbef kinds 
of faience were produced, the principal having rich black or 
flttmbi glucSi while a few were green or ydlow mono- 
chromea. One curious VTiricty, called Same-yaki^ had gta^e 
chagrined like the skin of a shark {in Japanese, lamt). 
^ioat of the finest pieces of otumicllcd faience ware the 
work of flXttsts at the Tadeno tketory, whilo the best 
Specimens of other kinds iverc by the artists of Tatsumonji. 

,4r^t'5li they were—-not manufacturers—ar^d not onTy 
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HTtisii, but clfliisiineii foithful to ttieir fqudaJ chief. By bim 
they were fed ; for him nnd for the love of their art they 
worked. Pieces were made for apcdal oeemianu—for pre- 
Knis, say. from their lord to the ShSgon at Yedo, or for 
the iranssetui o f their lord 'b daughter, Ti me wa» no obja tt. 
There was no public of irtediocrc laates to cater for. ^ No¬ 
thing waft made, as the vulgar phraae is, for the nullion. 
The art was perfectly and essentially ariatncraiic. Hence 
its diatinction, the delicacy of its drawing, the subdued 
harmony of its colouring. It ia a mere piece of amiable 
optimism to BuppoK it poesihle that sneh a iiadiiwn cari 
he kept up in the daym which have produced that frightful 
but aptly descriptive term, ‘'art Hmmi/acfare," What 
we have here mid of the aristocratic naiufc of the art of 
Satsuma applies in n coraiderablc measure to the other 
schools. Indeed it is, genErally ipcflkLng, true of Japanese 
art in all its branthes. The painter, the lacquertft, the 
worker in metal-nll had in view the personal requireittentB 
af a small and highly cultivated class of noUci. Morey- 
making vvns never their aim, nor were their minds dta- 
tracted by the knowledee of the emstence of numemos 
Styles besides their own. 

The porcelain of Kutaoi 19 among those test-known to 
WfiBtqrn collectors, though good specimens of the old wart 
have alwai-a been scarce. It® manufacture dates from the 
close of the seventeenth Century, when the feudal chief of 
Kacn took the induairy under his patronage. There were 
two principal varieties of the ware r A a-Knt^iai, so called 
because of a green {no) ename! of great brilliancy and 
beauty which wns largely used in its decoration, and hutani 
with painted and enamelled pdU varying fmm hard por- 
celain to pottery. Many of the pieces arc distinguished 1^ 
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A peculinr crciifiiy whitcne^a of gla^e, Rtiggesting the srfca 
that they weixi intended to imilate the soft paste wares of 
China, The enamels are used to delineate decorative sitb' 
jeeta and are applied in manseB, the principal coloora being 
grecn^ yeilowi purple, and soft Pnififiian bliie, oil brllltam 
and tratiaporentf with the exception ot the last which is 
nearly opaque^ tn many cases We find tnfgc portions of 
the eurrace carapleieSy covered wiih green of yelJow enamel 
overlying black diapers or scroll patterns. Tbc second 
variety of Kutanl ware may often be mistaken b[>r “otd 
Japan (I-'E'-# Imail porcelain). The most charsctenstic esc- 
amples of It arc distmguishable, hoivever, by the prepon¬ 
derating presence of a pearl ear russet redp dEnTcring csgcn- 
tially fruui the full-bodied and comparatively brilliant colour 
of the Arlta pottery^ bloreover, the workmen of Kaga did 
not follow the Arlta precedent of masking blue under the 
In the great majorily of cases they did not use blue 
at all In this position, and when they did. Its r 4 U w^ es- 
scntmlly aMbordirraEc. They also employed silver freely 
for decorative purposes, vvhercas wc rarely find it thus 
used on ** old Japan ** porcelain. Owing to various cau^?eBJ 
the manufacture of KutanI porcelain was discontinued 
about the year 1750, and not revived for some thirty 
years. The early wares of the aecand period of industry 
followed the Arita luEliIanB much more cloiely than ati3' of 
thetr predecesi^ors. The beautiful ^o-A'ufnwi was not 
produced at ail, the potters being doubtless deterred by the 
difficulty of preparing and applying the rkh transparent 
enamels to which it owed its excelleDce^ Not until 1843 
did this characteristic variety re appear, nor could it then 
support compariEon with choice spec i me ns of the early 
manufacture. Many examples of this aecond period of 
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itD'ATMfani are faience irregularly emckted, and having ft 
pecnlinr, waxy, ivory-while fflaxe, easily distinguishable 
from anything previously produced- tt is probable that 
numerous examples oFlhis later wore have passed into the 
hands of Western collectors ns " old Kotani.” 

About the time (1843) of the revival, a potter 

called lida Hachiroemon introduced a style of decoration 
which Bubsequently caine to be regardod a* typical of all 
Kaga porcelains. Taking the Eiraku porcelains of Kyoto 
ns models, Hachiroemon employed red grounda with de¬ 
signs traced 00 them in gold. The style was not absolutely 
new in Kaga- We find similar decoratirm on old anti 
choice examples of fTn/iiai-ya^i. But the character of the 
old red dilTers essentially from that of the modem mariufae- 
taie—the fomiBr being a soft, subdued colour, more like 
a blmiw than an enamel, the latter n glossy and cnmpws- 
tivcly crude pigment. In ttachiroemon’s time and during 
the twenty years following the date of bis innovation, 
many beautiful examples of claborateJy decorated Kutani 
poredain were produced. The richness, profusion, and 
microscopic accuracj- of their decoration could scarcely 
have been surpassed; but with very rare exception*, their 
tack of delicacy of technique disqualifies them to rank as 
fine porceJatna, 

Fforn 1S63 10 1B69 the nwnufactiire of KuUni pori:cLflin 
was again discontinued. At the biter date it was revived, 
expressly with a view to the demand of the foreign market. 
It was then that the porcelain so well-known in Europe 
and America as “Kaga ware” made its appearance. 
The tjechniqui; mcdincre, the dceoralioci n. pcofusioo of 
designs of the red-and-gold type, it wrved chiefly for the 
manufacture of tea and coffee, dinner and dessert, services, 
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or b\g flnaby %'asea. The decoration is often of a hig-h 
cbnracicr—miniiittire painting which for deljcacy and ac* 
Curacy leaves little 10 be desiredi But the perpetual glitter 
of gilding and massing of red pigment pah upon the least 
fistidious taste^ and have never received the endorieitien’ 
of Japanese household tnse. The potters themselves, apt 
predating the inevitable consequences of this wioiiotony, 
are now making reliolute cfTorts to r^lve the incomparFhhIy 
richer and tnorc varied ificthodn of the old Ao-KtitanL 
Their work thus far given earnest of ultimate success. 

The province of Owan, ar BishOi though it statids at 
the head of thd kexamic districts of modem Japan, cannot 
claitn great distinction for its andent ivtircs. In the judg¬ 
ment of the Japanese tea clubs, hawever, this verdict w'uuld 
not be admitted. For it was at the little village of Seto, 
fionic fivft miles fitjm Nagoya, tlie chief town of Owan, 
that the celebrated Kato ShtrDzaemon set up his kiln, about 
the year 123d, and inaugurated the manufacture of the Brsl 
Japanese faience worthy to be considered a lethnkal suc¬ 
cess. SbimzaeuiQn had spent anim: six years in Chins 
Btnd^nng kemmic processes, and after his return he settEed 
at Setu, there producing dainty little tea-jars* ewers^ and 
other £hit^HP~jFft utetiHila. These, being no longer stoved 
in an in verted podtion* as had been the habit before 3 biro* 
aaemon'a tinie, were not diaOgnred by the bare* bliEtered 
lips of their predeceB&orSi. Their pdtt was close and 
Well-manufaclurcd pottery, varying in colour from dark 
brown to russet, and covered with thick, lustrous glares, 
black, amber-brown, diocolatc, and ydlowiah gray* These 
glares were not monochroniatLc : they showed di^crenc^s 
of tint, and sometimes marked varieties of colour, as 
when chocolate browm passed into amber, or black 
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was relieved by Btrcaka and clouds of Erey and dead- 
leaf red. This ware canft lo be known as rfisAifO-jaAi, a 
term obtained by combitiing the second lyliable of " KalS " 
with the two first of *'Shinwaetnon.” It obtained a wide 
voEue, and a fienulno c*ainpl« of it '* at present worth 
many iu weiubt in gold to Japanese dilettanti, though 
in foreign eyes it is little more than interesting. Shim- 
iftemon was succeeded at the kiln by three generations of 
his family, each representative retaining the aanie of 
TOshiro, and each diet in guishlng himseirhy the escellence 
of hia work. Thenceforth Seto became the hend-qoaners 
of the manufacture of ntertails, and mciny of the 

tiny pieces turned out there deserve high admiration, their 
technique being perfect, and their mahogany, ruaset-hrown, 
amber, and huffglaaea showing wonderful lustre aitd rich¬ 
ness. Seto, in acquired such a wide-spread repuUlion 
for its kerattiic productions, that the term " ttio mono" 
(literally, « Seto article*') came to be used geiisrically for 
ah pottery and porcelain, just as “China" ia in the West. 

Seta has now ceased to be a pottery-producing centre, 
and has become the chief porcelain manufactory of Japan, 
The porcelaitr industry was inaugurated in tSo; by Tami- 
kichi, a local kicramist, who had visited Hiten and npeat 
three years there studying the necessary processes. OnaiH 
abounds in porcelain stone; but it does not occur in 
constant or particularly simple forms, and as the potters 
have not yet learned to treat their materials scientifically, 
their work is often marred by unforeseen difUcoltics. For 
many years after Tajnikichi's processes had begun to be 
practised, the Only decoration employed was blue under the 
giMB. Sometimes Chinese cobalt was used, sometiinea 
Japanese, and sometimes a mixture of both, ToKawatnelo 
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Hatisxike, who flourished aboui 1850-1345, belongs ihe 
credit of having turned out the richest and mo^t tttuacEive 
ware of this claag. But apeAktng generally, Japanese bluas 
do not lartli on the same decorative level with those of 
Chins^ At Arita, although pieces were occasionalty turned 
□ul of which ihe colour coulil not be surpasaed in purity 
and brilliancy, the general character of the blue ie?hj 
gouiftrf4 was cither thin, or dulh At H If ado, the fceramiats 
affected a lighter and more delicate tone than that of 
the Chinese, and* in order to obtain Ii, subjected the 
choke pigtncni of the Middle Kingdain torebning processes 
of great ieverityn The Hirado bluct tberefore, bclongn 
to a special esthetic category^ But at Owari the eiperta 
were content with an inferior coloor, their blue-and 
white pofcelaina never enjoyed a dLstinguiahed reputa- 
doo^ though occasionally we find a specimen of great 
merit. At present Immense quantities are produced, 
all alike diafiguTed by the ahallowT bard, garish colour 
given by European smaltp which pigment possesses that 
quality so essential in this manufacturing age, cheapneSE^ 
The potter osing smalt can be saru thatt under fairly 
uniform conditions of temperature, hia porcelains will 
emerge from the kiln neither blistered nor dijicoloured» 
whereaSi when he employed Chinese cohaltiferous man^ 
ganese, ninety per cent td bis ^'aees might be total failures. 
Of late ytar^ the Owiiri decorators hav& added green and 
red to their putlette for ruHj couufHe palntlngi but they do 
not seem to have gained much by the innovatioop 

Decoration with vitrifiRble enamels over tbr glaa:e* 
though it began to be practised at Owaii about the year 
184O4 never became a speciality of the pLace^ Nowadaya^ 
Indeedf nurocroui exampleE oE porcelains decoiiitctr in this 
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niapnrr nfc claswtl amonfi Owari pr&ducis. But they 
receive their decoration, almoflt without esewption, in 
Tdk}'a or Vokoharoa, whart A lirge number of artietj, 
called e-iiuif-shit devote thcmaelvea entirely to porcElain- 
painling. These men fleldom use viirifiablc eoAmels, 
pigments being much more tractable and less cMtly. The 
doannant feature of the dcaigiiB ifl pictorial. They am 
frankly adapted to Weatem taJite. Indeed, of the porceiain 
it may be aaid that, from the raonBter piocea of blue-and- 
white manufactured at Seto—vasea aii feet high and 
garden pillar-lainpa half aa tail Again do not dismay the 
Bishu keramifii—to tiny coffee-rups decorated in Tdkyd, 
with their delicate imniatures of birds, flowers, infects, 
fishes, and »o forth, there is nflthlng that does not indicate 
the death oE the old cetheticiem. Seto and the T&kyd 
Aiflun constitute the Stoke-upon-Trent of Japan. More¬ 
over, to such a depth of debasement had the kcTamie art 
fallen in Owari, that before the happy renaiisance of the 
past three years, Nagoya discredited itself by employing 
porcelain as a base for cfoiioimf enamel ling. Many pro¬ 
ducts of this vitiated industry found their way into the 
collections of foreigners, disgracing Occidental taste and 
parodying Japanese srt- 

In the pottery of Bi«n are to be found the choicest 
masterpieces of Japanese plastic skill. Pottery was produced 
at several hamlet h in Biaen as far back as the fourteenth 
century, but ware worthy of artistic notice did not make 
its appearance until the close of the sixteenth century, 
when the Taikfl himself paid a viait to the factary at Imbe. 
Thenceforth utensils for the use of the tea dubs began to 
be manufactured* This Bfaea-yoH WM red stone-ware, 
wi ih thin diaphanous glaac, M ade of exceedingly refractory 
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cl Ay,. It iii!i clement Htovmg for tti&rc than three week^, and 
wiis consEfqucntJy remarkahEe for its Imrdness and mctjillic 
timbre. Some My yearns later, the character of t!ie 
cbalcest Biati^-yaki underu'ent n marked change. It be¬ 
came Glate^colaLired or bluish brown fatence^ with fdU sti 
fine as plpe-cUy, but ver>' hard. In the AorBizin [blue 
Bijcn), aa well afl in the red varidyt fijjuTEB of mythical 
bfilng?» and mnEmais, birdi, fiahea, and nlhcr natural abjecte^ 
WEje modelted with a degree of ptastic abJity that can 
scarcely be spoken of in too high term$. Representative 
Dpedniena arc truly adjnirahle—cverj^ Jine^ ever^' co n lour 
faithful. The production was very limited, £Lnd good pieces 
anon censed to be procurable except at long jntervab 
and hcfl\'7 expense. The familiar to Western 

collectors Is comparatively coarse brown or reddish brown 
stone-ware, modelled rudely, though sometimes redeemed 
hy touches of the gettius never entirely absent Irom the 
work of the japeanese artfsan-artist. Easy to be confounded 
with it is another ware of the same type manufactured at 
Shidoro in the province of TCtOml. 

The Japanese potters could ue^-er vie with the Chinese 
in the production of glnaes ; the wonderful monochromcH 
and polychromes of the Middle Kingdom had no peers 
anywhere. In Japan they were most closely approached 
by the faience of Takatoti in the province of Chikuzen, In 
i'ta early days the kenamJe indnstr^' of this province owed 
something to the assistance of Korean etperts who seltJcd 
there after the expedition of 1393. But it* chief develop¬ 
ment took place under the direction of Igarasht JEzaemon, 
an amateur keramist, who, Happening to visit Ghiku- 
about the year 1620^ waa taken under the pratec- 
tfon of the chief of the fief and munificently treated. 
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ibe ranowncd V^o-pkn-yaot or transmutHEion 
w^rii,” of Chftia rs a model, thu TaltatOfi pDltcra En¬ 
deavoured, by fikJJful of coloerini^ rnaicrtais, to 

reproduce the wonderful effects of axldi^ation seen in the 
Chinese ware- They did not. Indeed, achieve their ideal, 
but they did succeed in producing aotne exquisitely luatraul 
glaices of the Jfatnbi typo, rich transparent brown paflaing 
into ciiiret colour^ mth flecks or sticks of while and 
douds of iron dust/* The fdis of ihia faience was nf 
the finoat description, and the teehnique in every respect 
faultless. Unfortunatelyp the befit experts confined them- 
ee1ve$ to working for the tea cLub^r and consequently 
produced only insignificant piccea, aa tea jars, cups, and 
Uttte ewerfin During the eighteenth century a departure 
was made from these slrict canons. From this period 

date most of the spEcimens besl-known outside Japan-- 

cleverJy modelled figures of mythological beings and ani¬ 
mals covered with lustrous vajrisgated the general 

colours being grey ot hull, with tintfl of gieen, chocolate, 
brawn 1 and somctinies blue. 

A ware of w^hlch conaidcrahte quantities have found thetf 
way westward of late years is the Aurciji-^nki^ so called 
fram the island of Awaji where it is mantifaclured m the 
village of Iga. It was first prodneed between the years 
1830 and iS^D by one Kajd Mimpei, a man of cDnsiderablE 
private means, who devoted hlmielf to the kcratnic art out 
of pure enthusiasm. His sioiy ifi full of interest, but It 
must suffice here to note th^j rcsulti of hii ente^rpnife* Di¬ 
recting his c^Torts at first to reproducing the deep green nnd 
straw'-yellow glo-ics of "Chma, he had cihattsEBd almost his 
enttre resources before success comCp and even then the 
public was slmv to rfrcognise the merits of his wore. 
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Ncvcrthftlci85 be pcrMVcrcd^ and m 183B find him 
producing not only g^reen and yellow monocbmnie^t 
atao grnyiih white nxid mifror-blEiclc glaa&a of high extell- 
*nce. So ihoroughty had he now mastered the manage- 
tnent of glazes that he could combine ydlow„ green ^ white^ 
and claret colour in regular patchea to imitate tartoiae-abel]. 
Many of his pieces have designs incised or in telich and 
others eltc skilfully decorated with gold and silver Awaji^ 
jaki^ or aa it is oftfici called^ Is generally 

porccliiln, but we occasionally find speciniena which may 
readily be mistaken for Awata f»icTicc« 

Banko faience is a univcrsi&l favourite w ith foreign collec¬ 
tors. The type generally known to them ia exceedingly 
light warcj for the most part made of light gray, uoglazed 
clay^ and having hand-modelled decoration iti relief. But 
there are numerous varieties. Chocalate or dove-coloured 
grounds with delicate diapers In gold nod tugffbi; brown or 
black faience with white, yellow^ and pink designs incised 
or in relief ^ pottery curiously and deftly marbled by 
combinations of varioqji coloured clays^theHe and many 
other kinds are lo be founds all, however^ presenting onE 
common feature, namely, Bkilful fing^ moulding and a 
slight rcughening of the surface as though it had reccivEd 
the imprcSslDn of coarK linen or crape before baking* 
This moderti Btrultfi yaki is produced chiefly at Yokkaidri 
in the province of Isc, It is entirely difierent firom the 
original Banko ware made in Kuwana, in the same province, 
by Numnnami Goeaemon at the close of the eighteenth 
century* Gozaemon iivas an imitator. |Jc took for his 
models the Baku faience of KyOto, the master-pieces of 
Kinsi^i and Kenyan, the rococo wares of Korea, the enattiel- 
led porcelain ol CkioB, and the blue^aud-white ware of 
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Delft. did ttQl found a echool^ &iraply betauae he had 
nothing new to teach, and the fact that a modem ware gaca 
by the same name aa his prodtictiona is simply becatiae hia 
seal—the inscription on which {Bunko, or '^everlftirtjng 
Btiggeated the nmne of the ware—subsequently (^S^o) fell 
into the hands of one Mori Yuseteu, who applied tt to 
hh own ware. Mori Yufietsu^ howrewr, bad more originHlity 
than Kumanami. He conceived the idea of shaping hii 
picccc by putting the mould inside nnd pressing the cky 
with the hand inlo the mnlrlK. The consequence was that 
his wares received the design on the inner as wdl as the 
Ollier surface, and were inoreover tfiumb-markfld—casentiaj 
characteristics of the Batik&^yaki now so popular. 

Among a mulritude of other Japanese warefi. space 
allows ua to oieniiotl only two^ those of Ijujoo and YatBU- 
shiro. The chief type of the former it faience* having 
light gray, close pnh and yellow or straw coloured glaae, 
with or without crackle, to which ia applied decofiition in 
gold and green enamel. Another variety has chocolate 
glajie, clouded with amber and flecked with gold dust. The 
former faience had its origin at the close of the isc Venice nth 
Century, the latter at the close of the eighteenth i but the 
Tzumo-ynki now procurable is a modem producrionx 

The y^ifrjarAiro laicnoe is a production of the province of 
Higo, where a number of Korean potters settled at the dose 
of the seventeenth century. It is the onU Japanc^ ware 
in which the chamcteristicA of a Korean original am 
unmistakably prtsenred. Its diaphanous, pearl-gray glare, 
uniforin, lustrous* and finely crackled, overlying encaustic 
decoration in white stipi the fineneas of iia warm reddish 
and the general excellence of Its technique, have 
always comnianded sdmifalion* It is produced now in 
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CaoBTiJcrjiblG quantities, but the madern ware fa][s far short 
of its predecessor. 

in the province of Mino there la manuf;ictwred hlue-and- 
white pCFTCelBin which, in reapect of tenderness and lustre 
of delicacy of decorationp and purity of colour^ is 

placed by sottie coiirioisseijrs at the head of japancac l^rat^ 
in itH class. The maker is Kat^ Gosuke^ Yay beautiful 
wore of the same kind also cornea from Alsu in the 
proftcttire of Wakayama. Indeed, althoo^h the porcelain 
and ^ence now maniiiiictured in japan are generalty 
inferior to the work of former times, It ia impossible to 
suppose that this inferiority will be permanent when we 
look at the blne-and-while porcelain by Kat5 Gosnke of 
Mino and Hlguchi of Hirado, the wonderful reproductions 
of Chinese rnasterpieces by Seifu of KySio* pui^^sur-fdft 
£iiencc by Tanaan of the same city, the ^itadaiii by In one 
Ry5sai of TokyO, the truly admirable monochromes by 
Takemotn, also of TfikyO, and the grains-of-ricc^^ por¬ 
celain by Higuchi of Hirodo^ All these artists would have 
been renowned in any age, and there b every reason to 
hope that their efforts will yet restore to Japan the technical 
excellence which distinguished her producu'ona in feudal 
times. 

Posts. When teyasu^ in A. D. 1603, brought Japan to a 
state of peace which lasted for two hundrod and fifty years, 
a rude pOstoJ lystem spoataneously sprang up In the 
shape of private agencies^ called htkyitkii-yit^ which under- ' 
took, fur a low charge* but also at a low rate of apccd* 
to transmit private correspondence tmm place to place bath 
by land and leo. The oUckl deapalchcs of I he Sh&gunalis 
were all sent by special government couriers, under the 
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contml post-maaterB at the various poat^lowns. 

Coursers belonging to the various d4na carried the de¬ 
spatches of their respeclive la and from the seat 

of i^overnment at Yedo, 

The first approximation to n postal system maddkd on 
that of the United States was made early in 1^71. chiefly 
through the e/lbrlfl of Mr H. Maejisia^ hy the estahtifth- 
ment of a governmeut jroatit Hervice along the Tdkaidb 
between TukyOt Kyfito, and Osaka. This was extended 
to the whole coxmtrYt writb the exception of cerlain parts of 
YezOf In iBya. The i sen 6 ren^ B Sfti, and 16 s*H stampB 
of those early daya have become extremely rare. 

Concurrently Wilh the Imperial Japanese post-office^ 
American postal agencies continued to exi^t at the Treaty 
Ports until the end of 1873* and French and English 
ogenciea until the lat Apr Eh *879. on which date Japan was 
admitted into the Inlernational Postal Union with full man¬ 
agement of all her postal aflkirs. Japanese letter-postage 
is now the cheapest in the world, hecauac based on a silver 
fitandard which has depreciated in value. Inland letters go 
fur 2 that is, about two-thirds of a peunyp post-cards 
for half that sum- The postage to China and AmerlGa is 
j 3£« (less than lwapeiicc)i that to all other gauntries of 
the postal union 10 (a little over threepence, though 
originatly Intended to be equivalent to flvepcnce}- 

Prayiag-WlieoL This instrument of devotion, so popu^ 
lar in Thihetan Buddhiam^ *"ifl io Japan,"^ say Messrs Salow 
and Hawes, "found only in connection with the mystic 
doctrine of the TerttUi and Shirtgon wcla, and its use dif¬ 
fers slightly ftofti that to which it is put in Thibet, So 
prayers are written on it; tut the worshipper, atiributing 






^ Printiiig^ 

U> irt^wa (the elfecis in this life of the actions in A former 
stale of CXI ate nee) puj sin of which he wishes to be rid, 
or any^ desifc that occurs to him, turns the v^hecl with tho 
Himpic request to JiaO’^ to lei this ingwa duly run its course 
—the course of reseniblltig the perpetual revolutians 

of a wheelPraying-wheels (Jap. rTmfrd] are somewhat 
rare in Japan. ViaLtona to TfihyO will find three outside a 
amall shrine dedicated to the god FudO cioSc to the large 
temple of Asakusa. They are mounted on low posts not 
unlike pillar-pD&t baxos^ 

The wheel which hgures bo frequently in Buddhist orchi- 
tctrlural dcflignp is not the praying-wheel, but the so-called 
h^rin (Sanskrit dharnitithnkra), or wheel of the law/* * a 
symbol of the doctrine of tr^nemigration. Neither must 
the praying-wheel he confouiided with the ** revolving 
libraries" or rtJtsd)^ sometimes met with in the 

groundfl of Buddhist temples. These ** revolving lilnriea 
mostly con la in complete or nearly complete seta of the 
Buddhist canon I and he who causes the Jibmry to revolve 
lays up for himself as much msilt as if hu bad read the 
entire contents. 

Pifintiiig. Printing reached Japan from China in the 

* ]%. wTfr UsHTi ud HiWM, Ml itHir -Hjrfbwt 

fctjipia,'’-t|i# fcwlpBTurifwKwhEiapt Id IWuMc. itidCff Si kt Ibe paifw nrttmvtUpn, 

*b4 4i Hi b i4m » p4tnd rf prcfln^i whtkh 

J4kl praLwScj ftf clUliUrti. Hu, h tiur«(tgii tjiieii With peShlci, wSltll 

«TVt id Ikm tjLhtt wnrid tfi «ll™ UhOiLit nf iirikutm, wba mr* /obticd «r tScif 
ti^hahv tUt kithni 4 iU I±im( wt Iw I& per^ 

^ iSc od^ &f piliQi up iWm 0 fl Ihr hvOtM Bf tbit im [tt, 111 . qver 
SB’to-kifci b th£ ■qndtF-™irlJ. Hd Im qniHll}^ Ttprrmt*^ -ilS ■ fiJIviRi't K.lf hri 
m kmimL 4ftj • bHL wflieb reprttantii i-ndniB. b iJie irtJur.^^W« Jure illH 

dnoirtoB al JbD b &jll, btt.UK, lliAuah ItKii ■ j»|puJ*r dEi^ [ft Jiinm, S. u |Utk 

kM^ri df dOxf SaddlHES jftnd.. Pf«d [t te iiUd iSil ^ MmilirLtir b unmd 
bitma JbS uBt JmEBb pivre}? luiidcniMi^ 
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wake of tiuddbiam. But it came aoiuewKat later thmi the 
other arta. The earlieat example of tlock-printing in 
Japan date* only from A. D. 770, when the Empreaa 
Sbetoku caused a million Baddhist charma to be printed 
on small elip« of paper, for distribution among all the 
temples of the land. Some of these ancient alips arc still 
in extstence* The first notice of printed books occurs in 
the tenth centuiy, and the oldest specimen extant belongs 
to a date falling somewhere between 1 jgS and till. 

For about six hundred years nfier the introduction of 
printing, Buddhist works—and those in scantl' numbers— 
seem to have been the only onefl that iasued front the press. 
The Confucisn "Analecta," were fiiat reprinted in Japan in 
136+, from which time dnwn to the end of the sixteenth 
century Japanese editions of various etandard Chinese 
works, both in poetiy and prose, were priniiad from time to 
time. But the impulse to a more vigorous production was 
given by the conquest of Korea at the end of the sixteenth 
century, and by the Sbdgua leyasa’s Lbcral patronage of 
learning at the beginning of the serk-enteenth. The Japan¬ 
ese learnt from the vanquished Koreans the use of movable 
types* These, however, went out of fashion again before 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the enormous number 
of type* neceaaaiy for the printing of the Chinese writteo 
character making the method practic*lly inconvenien:. 

The first genuinely Japanese production to appear 10 
print was the Mhongi, or rether the first two book* of the 
NihoKgi, in A. D. 1595. This work, which eontnioa 
the native mythology and early history, had been composed 
sa far back as A, D yao. The collection of ancient poems 
entitled AfeayaiAfl, dating from the middle of the eighth 
century, was also first printed about the same time. From 
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that period forward, the work of putiing into print the ofd 
nunuactipt stores of Japaijcsc literature went on npace, 
while a new literature of corameotaries, historiea, poctrj^ 
popular novels, guide-boolra, etc-, kept tbo yock-cutters 
constantly employed. The same period saw the in trod uc- 
tiOTi ot pietDriaJ wood-engraving. 

Since about 187a, the Japanese have adopted European 
methods of type founding. The result is that mnvable 
tj-pes have again come to the fo«, thoogh without causing 
bJDclt-pnnting to be entirely abandoned. All the newspa- 
pent are printed with movable types. A Japanese movable 
type priniing-otlice would be a strange sight to a European 
printer. Provjefon has to be made for, nnt twenty-sfo cha- 
rac^S. but ten thousand, which ia approximately the number 
of Chinese idtfigmpha in common every-day use; and of 
each cbmacter there muat of course be diirerent siacs-pica, 
ong piitner, bnrvier, and bo on. Needless to say that so 
vast a number of cbaracters cannot possibly fit in to one 
small case wtthin reach of a single man's hand and eye. 
i hey are ranged round a large room on trays, in the oidor 
of their radicals; and youths, supplied each with a page of 
t o "copy" to be set up, walk about Imm tray to tray 
picking out the chsfacters required, which they put in » box 
and then lake to the compoaitar. Am these youths, «ro« 
ynjiuwfco, keep droning out all the while in a amt of chant 
the text on which they are busy, the effect to the car is as 
peculiar a* U) the eye is the sight of the perpetual mutton 
of tfoa troop of youths coming and going from case to case. 

VVe have used the word " radicals" the above de- 
acnption. For the sake of those who are unfamiliar with 
^ inese writing, it must be explained that the Chinese 
c aractem are put logethEr. not alphabetically, but by the 
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combiTiali an of certain sfmpicr forms, of whicb the princi pal 
arc termed radicalaj" Thus 3ffe Is the radical for ** tree/* 
or '=*wockJ/' iitidcf which are grou|HKl H “ plum-tree^li 
willow/^ » a board/' etc., etc- The radical for water*^ 
h % abbreviated in corripoanda to and under ft 
accordingly come ill " a Ukcp” » M wfne," M lo 

swim, and hundreds of words baving'^ in one way or 
Another, to do with fluidity^ Of cour>sc Japsinese printing- 
offices also have lo make provisian for the native syllabic 
charactersp the so-called Knna. But as there are only 
between t^vo and three hundred forma of these^ and as tbev 
are generally uaed only for termi nations and particleSi they 
arc comparatively unimportant 

The ten thousand Chinese characters in common use are 
caal in metal, according to one of the European processes. 
When a rare character occurs in an authorV manuscript, 
it la cut in wtMd for the oecaslon. To keep on hand 
types for all the sevcniy or eighty thoosand characters of 
the Chinese language would entail an expofise too heavy 
for even the largest printing-office to bear, and would 
require too much room, 

1I4«U« ivriiiiiiiii-piileii. **Oii lb« E«lr Hhlery *f PrinlTri br lipuk-^ b VflL 
X, 1). lAil ** VsrtliB PQ Tffiu. kn K^mfi ifiil 

POBlEjd naqlci," lia Vvl. X PhtI tt, dT Uh *• AAdltk Trapuri Initn.'^'' by £»■■! Ejtnv- 
Ouf own nnaxkm ^ elLliciy f^UiM dn *■«■— fw mkAy t iawji 

PjpoverbiL Here arc a few Japanese proverbs:— 

Proof rather than argument. 

Dumplings rather than bfoxsoms. 

~Breeding rather than birth. 

Good mcdicirie is hitter tp the mouth. 

A mended lid to a cracked prat, (jd’w asitmkl&ge of incap- 
//o'* imiftnee^ a drunken hmband and an idiotic wife.} 
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A cheap purchase fe money JohL 

A bee etingieg a weeping C»ec, {Ont mfs/oriHwf on tht 
top of another.) 

Cows herd with cows, horses with horses. (Bird* of a 
ftnther flock togetkor,'^ 

Not lo know is to be a Buddha. {Ignorance i» 

A Sian's heart and nr suttinin s^ (an: alike hekte}. 

Hate the priest, and you will hate his very hood. 

Never trwet a woman, eveti if she has borne yoo seven 
cJiiidren. 

The acolyte at the gate can read scriptures which he has 

never refl 4 Ht. 

To lose is to win. 

Tea SICS, ten minds, {LUtntly "Un mtn, iea bellies,** 
tht mental facultits being, according to popular bdief, 
located in the abdomen,) 

When folly passes hy, nataoij draws back.* 


This last proverb is remarkable, as ona of die few 
instances of personification which the language afforfs. 

iw™ !■ Ilte wdiT thit rf Htadcfiiiei ii^ 

Kimftriikikfr 

UpflPHtadMrlH. 

Axrili Ht 
h'crHdhr M 

mm 

ftiini; ^ hoe-Az jfir iMtw 
ITiW iu umm wm: umm-nn. 

iSMmm fa 

inJvM Ip ar ui im 
in™ jff im midr BiAkL 

■^‘**** w **ij NfBWpri Jgri M JpMTf. 

Mitim mm t4HM. 


AolAjihv, 

Mwri fa fvrHm. 4 iri 




There has been mach atrilo the learned 

On thia qnratLDn: to which race cfo the Japanete belong? 
N^ot BcfenttHe considerations only, but reltgious and other 
prejudices have been imported into the di^cussmo. Ono 
pious meinber of the Scotch Kirtc dertvee the Japanese from 
the Lost Tribes of tsnicL An eothusmstSc Gertmw pro* 
fcBsor, on the oilier hand, Dr. %VemLchT takes up the 
cudgels to defend bo chsrtning a nalion against "the 
reproach of Mongolism’^—whatever that may be* The 
two greatett authorities on the snJ^'ect, BacLr and Rein, 
say, purely and aimpry, that the Japan crsc arc Mongots. 
We indinc to follow Baclx in bis hypothesis of two chief 
streama of immigration, both izoming frotil Korea, and both 
gradually spreading eastward and northward. The f ist of 
these immigrations would have BuppHed the round or 
so-called "pudding-fkced” type, rommon among the lower 
classes. The second would have supplied the aristDcratic 
type^ with its more oval outline, t hi oner nofte, moTe 
slanting eyes, and smaller mouth—the type ta which 
Japanese actora endeavour to conform when representing 
noblemen and heroes. 

Be it remarked that £oiA theso types im Mongol. Both 
have the yellowish skin, the itraight hair, the scanty beard* 
the broadish skull, the more or I™ ohlique eyen, and the 
high cheek-bones, which characterise alt well-CBtsbliibcd 
branchei of the Mongol race. It Is histancally certain that 
lomx Mongols have ccmt over and settled In Japan, 
namely, KoreanB and Cbiuntnen at varmlli epochi of 
authentic Japanese hlatoty. Many guesKif have been tnade 
concerning possible Malay immigrations from the SDutb« 
by sea or via the Loochoo lalands. But there is no 
certain information, there are not even any legendary 
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traces, of such immigrations. The Ainoa, who am not a 
Mongol race, am indeed joint occupiers of the sail of 
japan with the japanese, and much intermartTiDg has 
gore on between the two peoples, and goes on still. It 
has, however, been, pretty well proved that this mixei! 
bnted becomes unJhiitfal in the third or fourth gsnem- 
tion—a feet which explains the scant traces of Amo blood 
even in the population of the extreme north of the is¬ 
land, The two nations arc as distiocl as the whitea 
nnd the feds in North America, 


T- ^''***“'*™ afe«ir*ri/y*ii rff, tv Ef. h, Hadr, pufc. 

IiaiiCiJ hn Fanx ^ nnd 31 of tha " Dcmaim Aiiitlc TrtJiMEt|HfeM.“ 


Bailwaya. StrategieBl no Jess than bosineas conaidera- 
lions have been taken into account by the Japanese govern¬ 
ment in conatnictitig its lines of railwny. The aim con- 
atantly kepi in view has been to connect the two eapitala 
Tokyo and KyOto, As a first step, work was begun on 
the eighteen mnes separating TokyO from Yokohama as 
bog ago as the year t86g, with the asaiatance of English 
engineers, and the line wms opened fn the autumn of 1S72, 
Kobe and ( 5 *aka were then connected, and other short pieces 
followed, the inter capiial trunk line being delayed Iw 
vanous caOBes. Japan ia not naturally suited to railway 
conatructinn : the country is too mountainone, the streanis— 
mere beds of sand to-day-are to-morrow, after a heavy 
ram, wild Burging rivers that sweep away hridgsa and etn- 
bankmcnti. For these reasons the idea of carrying the 
TolcyO-KyOto railway along the NakaaendO. or backbone 
of the countTj'. which would have been fer better in time 
of war, as being removed fimn the possibility of an attack 
om tile sea-aide, felt through, the engineering diificalties 
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proving inauperable. The only akernative waa to follow 
the TOkaidilp the anciEnt highway of Eaetjeni JapbUip which 
skirts the coast aJon^ the narrow strip of flat country 
julervetiing between the fool of the hflli and the Pacific 
Ocean, This wort was catnpkteil, and the thocKandth 
mile of railway opienedt in the summer of 

Japanese mil way enterpHset although etorted by the 
govern men is no lunger eadusively in official hande^ 
There afe numerouB companies—aottie privstep others moiE 
or less Under government shelter and patronage, Siidit 
for instance, is the Ttimifa Kwmshi% (“Japan 

Railway Company^% which owns the main line running 
north. 

Reduced to Iti9 simplest espretsEon, the Japanese railway 
system, when completed, will practically consist of one long 
trunk line from AnmoH in the extreme north lo Shimana- 
seki in the south'West^ together w[tii two large branches 
conoecrtlng each capital with the fruitful provinces of the 
west coasts minor hreucbes to vailaus points in the two 
metropoliian districts, pod local Hnes tn the island of 
Kynsho, 5bikoko, and VexQ« 

NatwiUiatanding the natural obstacles to be overcome 
and the destructive climate, the Japanese lines of railways 
have been cheaply built, because labour is cheap; and they 
already pay fairly well. In round numbers, the Dost to go¬ 
vernment since 1872 on construction and equipment Has 
been sjjf millions sterling. The net pmhts on the govern- 
ment railways for the financial year ending the 31st Marche 
tSS^p was a trifle over four per cent—a pticeotage which 
must hiivc notably increased since the opening of the Tokai- 
dd line from TOkyO to Kyflto, which is always full to over¬ 
flowing. The total number of passengers carried during 
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the same periled of twelve months was 8^4o>4t775^ the 
totaJ AiitigLint of g^oods camerf was 616^913 ions. 

We have siEuded to the trouble caused by the ^priclous 
nature of Japanese rivers* J^pan ta perhaps the only comi' 
try i.n the world where a railway may ht Been to go onder 
a river instead of over it. In the diairict between KiSbe 
and Osalu and near Lake Biwa, almost aJl: the rivers 
lend to raiae their beds above the IcvcJ of the eunoiinding 
country, by meanfl of the masses of sand and pebbLea con- 
tinually carried down by their rapid turrent. The river-licd 
thus stands athwart the Bat strip of country between the 
mountains and the sea as a sort of wall or dyke, and the 
only thing to do is lo tHkc the line underneath it by a 
tunnel when the wall lb of sufEcietit height to give headway 
for the tminr Every now nnd then the bank butEts, the 
whole countiy-side is flooded, and the railway department 
is of coarse pat to heavy expense* 

B**a rnrsHurpaM- Tilt rf Ui* Inip«r14 RaUwifr Dtput- 

UUIL^ 


fteligion. Essestially an undevotiooal people, the 
Japanese have nevertheless accorded a certain measum of 
hospitality to the two gteateet religions of the world^Bod- 
dhism and CbristiAniiy* Their own unassisted eBbrts in 
the direction of religion are summed up in Shinlfl- (See 
Articles on BcDDiuaUj History and MYTnDL.o{;Y, Mle- 
SiOTiSj and SuiMi^.) 

Hica. Rice eh believed by rnoat personB to be the oni- 
versoj itaple of food in Japan. This asaumplion is faDltj^ 
he it applies only to the townB. Wheats baiieyi and es' 
pedalJy millet, are the real EtspleiA throughout the rural 
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dtElHctA, rice bcEng Uiere ircated a.% r Iuxltt^ to be braught 
t>iit only DR high da^ya and holtdayEf or to be reaorlcd 
to it] case of flitkneas. Wb once Kcatt! an old beldams 
in fl oemntry village remark to another, wiTh a grave th.ika 
of the head: *'What( Do you mean to aay that il haa 
coffle to ha^-rng to give her rice the unejcpreaaed Jn- 
ference being thiit the patlcot^e case must be aJamnng 
indeed if the family had thought it ncceitBary to resoit to 
fio expenBivo a dainty^ But though the peasanta do tiot 
e^t much rice themselves, a great portion of their labour is 
devoted to growing it for other pcopde to eat. The paddy* 
lidd^* aa they am called p that ia^ the helds of dec BUnd^ 
ing In shallow water ekilfuHy led on fiuiii field to field 
down the very graditaJ lotlioe of a broad and fertile 
valley—these fields of vivid green, Bepnrated into squama 
by low mud dykes, form the moat charaetcriattcr feature 
of the JapaocQe landscape. Some riee^ too, La grown in 
the dry, but it is nut so good as. the other. The ** paddy " 
rice ia sown thickly in a comparatively small number 
of fields, which may be termed nursenea^ In June, the 
young shoots arc plucked up and trinaplantcd at greater 
distances from each other. The generally silent fietda 
may then be teen full of men and women standing knee' 
deep to the water and mud. The crops are gathered In 
about October. (See ^Uo Article on Traok.) 

Roads. Several of the chief highways of Japan are 
extremely ancient. Such are some of the roads oear 
Ky6tfJf and the NakasendC running the whole way from 
Kyoto to Eastem Japan. The moBt celebrated road of 
more recent origin, though Itself far from modem, is the 
TdhuidAi along which the of the Western pro- 
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viPTccfl used to travel y^hh their gorgcOM* retinuea to 
the ShQguti’a court at Ycdo. The Oabu-kaido kadieg 
norths ^rid the Keihetahi - kaid6 leadiog to NikkOp arc 
other great historic roads- Many rodula lo Japan atie ! 

lined with tall ciy-ptomerias and other trcca^ Shortly « 

after the introduction of telegraphy mto the country, the ^ 

Japanese began to hew dowti these monumeitiiil trees in 1 

their Jtal for what they believed Id be civiliaatIon. The 
telegraph-poles woold, ibey thought^ show to mtjch better 
ndvantage without aneb old-faabtocied companions. A 
howl from the foreign press nf Vokohnina fortunately 
brought the official Goths to their senses^ and after the 
TdkaidO had been partially denuded, the remaining avennea 
were spared^ 

In too mnny of the newly bcilt roads, though the 
engineering selection is good, the execution i* less bo. 

Roads arc made of clay and dirt only. They run over 

artificial einbankments supported by mud foundations, there 

\n no aufhcicni provision made for carrying otT water, 

and the ^adient of the hillside along which the rcjftd 

itself is earned Is left much too ateep. Holes, ruts, and I 

landslips often Httended with loss of Me, are the r^ult. 

There is no idea of macadamJEing. As for mending, that is 
done by new cart'lo^da of atones or earthy which cfTectually 
aupply travellers with dust during the diy w^eather and 
a bloLigh of despond whenever it tainaH SomedmeB twigs 
of trec^ and even old uast-olT straw sandals am utilised as 
TDBtcrials for road-mending. 

SaznucoL In the early Middle Ages^say, before the 
twelfth Ccntujy—the soldierB of the Mikado's palace were j 

said to that is, “ be on guard " ihere^ But when 
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fcudiiliim came ia^ the word siimufat waa (Akcn lo 
denote the entire warrior cIags. ^^Wamoraj" “ihe mtU- 
Ukzy cliua/' "^the gentry/* are |vrhnp$ the brat EngliRh 
tendering^ of the word ; for it was of the essence of Old 
Japan thitE tLlJ gendenten muaf be cofdicni^ and all fioldietj} 
gendemen. The Japanese croje for altering inAinea wAa 
exempli^ed in by the changB of the hlstoricaL and 

thornLighly native word to that of i/i*jo^a^ a Chin- 

CSC term of prccii'eEy the aame mcaningi Under this^ new 
deB[gnation, the still cotitinuc to exist as one of 

the three dasses into which JapancBe society is divided^ the 
other two facing the kwasohuj or ^'nobilityv** and the 
nr ■^^CDnlmon people’* 

In the feudal times which lasted till D+ t^yitthe mittu- 
rdi lived io their ddEJiijOj" castles^ Attended their d^imy&$ 
on all occasions, and Teoesved ftam them rations for them- 
Selves and ihclr families—rations which w^cre calculated 
in M many i&ajtn^that is, bags of rice—yearly* One 
of the early measures of the new iniperial Goverximent w^ai 
to conifnLilc tfieMS incomes for a Jninp siim, to be paid 
in government honda. Optional at Deccnib^, 

the commutation w-as rendered ohligatmy by a oecond edict 
published in August, 1876. Since that time, many of the 
samurai f nnacenstomed as they had been to buiinesfl and to 
the duty of working far their livelihood, have IklEefl into 
great rniaeiy'- mare clever and ambitions, on the 

other hand, practically constitute the governing tUss of 
the countiy at the present dayp their former lofda and 
moatersp the having Lagged behind In the race, and 

there being still a auflfident reimiant of Briatocratie spirit 
to render the rise of a plebeian to any position of iropor- 
tance a matter [of considcfable dilBculty- 
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Sfllamolofiioftl Sooiety. Sec EAHTHQUAKEa, 

Shamp4!>otiig. S«e Mas'SAoe. 

Sklnt&. ShintOt which irtcans literally " the way of 
the godfi/' i* the n^ntc given to the mj-thology arid 
va^e pncealor and natafe-worihsp which preceded the 
introduction of Buddhism into Japan, and which smvivM 
to the present day in a Bnraewhal modified foon. Refer¬ 
ring the reader to the Article dn HiaroiiT MvTiioLos’r 
for a sketch of the Shinto pantheon, we would here draw 
attention to the fact that Shinto, so often spoken of afi a 
religion, k hardly entitled to that name. It has no &ct of 
dogmas, no aacred boot| no moral code. The absence of 
a moral code is accounted for, in the writings of the ntodern 
native commentatorip by the innate perfectioR of Japanese 
humanity, which obviates the necessity for such outward 
props. It is only outcasts, like the Chinese and WcBti:m 
nationip whose natural depravity renders the □ccassonisl 
appearance of sages and reformers necessary; and even 
with this assistance, all forcigti nailoni continne to wallow 
in a mire of ignorance^ gullti and disobedience towards the 
heaven-de4ccndcdt dt jwftf monarch of the univejnse—the 
Mikado of Japan, 

It Is necessary, however* to distingoifili three periods In 
the eatifitence of Shinto. During the first of these— 
roughly speakingp down to A. D. 550^thc Japanese had 
no notion of religion as a separate tnBtitution. To pay 
hoRutge to the god a, that is, to the departed snccstom 
of the Imperial Family and to the manes of other 
great mcti, was a ui^ge springing from the aame 
mental soil its that which produced passive oh^ience toj 
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and worship cf, the living Mikado, Besides thl^i there 
weiv pray era to the W]tid>gt>ds, ta the of fine, to the god 
□r pcjtilence^ to the guddeas of food, and to deities preside 
tug over the saucepo-ni the cauldron, the gate, and the 
kitchcAH There were alao piirihcations for WTOng-dolRg,i 
as there were Fur bodily defilementp xueh as , for instAlice, 
contact with a corpse. The purifying element wbb water. 
But there wan not even a ohadow}' idea of any code of 
oioralsp or any fiyatematiaalion of the simple notbtia of 
the people concerniiig things unseen. There was neither 
huAven nor hell—only a kind of neutral-tin ted Hadcs^ 
Some of the gods were good, some were bad ^ nor whs the 
line between men and gtjdfi at aU dearly drawn. There 
\w$t however, a rude sort of pricsthoodi each priest 
being charged with the service of some particular local 
god, but not with preaching to the pccpki One of the 
virgin daughters of the Mikado always dwelt at the ancient 
ahrine Eif IsBj keeping watch Over the mirrar^ the swordp 
and the jewels which he had inherited from his ancestress 
Ama-terasup goddess of the stin. ShIntO may be said, in 
this its first period, to have been a set of ceremonies as 
much political as religioya^ 

By the Introducilon of Buddhisni In the middik of the 
sixth century after Christy the second period of the exist' 
ence of Shinto was inauguratedp and further growth in ihc 
direction of a religion was stopped. The ftletaphysica of 
Buddhism were far too profound, its ritual fkr too gorgeouit 
Its moral code fiif too exalted, for [he puny fabric of Shinto 
to tnake any etfecliVE reiisUnce- Alt that there was of 
rcligioua feeling In the nation went over to thre enemy« 
The Buddhist priesthood diplomatically received the na¬ 
tive BhintO gods into their pantheoD^ fur which reason 
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irrflnjF of the Shinti^ ceremonies connected with the court 
were kept up^ although Buddh^t ctfemonie* took the first 
place evenJn the thoughts of the converted desccndanls of 
the Biin. The S hint A ntuata {Hflri/d?)* previously handed 
down by word of mouthy were then first pot into written 
shape. The term Shintd waa also inlioduced, In order 
to distingiiiab the old tiative way of thinking from the new 
doctrine imported from India. But viewing the matter 
broadly, we may say that the second period of Shintd^ 
which lasted from about A. D. 550 to 1700, was one of 
darkness and decrepitude^ The various petty aecU tnio 
which it then divided Itself, owed what little vitality 
they possessed to fragments of cabaliHlie Iona fiEched 
from the baser sort of B^jddhisen and from Taoi«mH 
Their priests practised the arts of divination and sorcery. 
Only at Court and at a few great shrinea^ such as those of 
lEe and Izumo^ w^as a knowEedge of Shinto in it^ native 
simplicity kept up; and even there it doubtful ^vhether 
changes did not creep in with the lapse of ages» Must of 
the Shinto templets throughout the country were served by 
Buddhist priests, w^ho introduced the architectural orna- 
incnta and the cuereinonial of tftclr own rdigion- Thus was 
formed what is called I^rdbii-’ShiaiS—a. mixed religion 
founded on a comprofnise between th<r old creed and the 
new* 

The third period io the hietory of ShTntO began nbout the 
year 1700, and continues down to tbc present da>\ It has 
been termed ** the period of the revival of pur* Sbinia/^ 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, under 
the peaceful government of the Tokugawa dynasty of 
Sbii^undr the literati of |apaii turned their eyea backward 
on their country's past^ Old manuscriptst were disinterred,, 
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old hlstorltii And old poem a wei'e put into plititp oM 
Jan^age ivaa investigated and ImEtated. Soon the move¬ 
ment hecame relinloos and poHtkal—above $i\^ patfintlc^ 

not ta ssiy chauviniKtiCf The Shdgnnate was frowned on^ 
because it had supplanted the atitocnicf of ihe heaven- 
descended MUiados. BuddhisTn and Con^ucian]ftnl were 
sneered nt beeauee of their foreign origin. Shinto gained 
by all thU, The great scholars Mabuch] (i697-i769)t 
Motodri (1730-1601), and Hirata (1776-18+3)^ devoted 
Ihemselvefl to a rdigious propaganda—if that can be called 
Et rdlgtoti which setf out from the principle that the only 
two things needfiil are to follow one^d natural impulgcs and 
to obey tha Miksdo^ This order of Ideas irintnpbed for a 
moment in the revolntiOEi of i56S. Huddhiara ^vaft di&efi- 
tablished and disendowed, and Sbinte was Installed as tha 
only atata treUeion—the Coyncd far SpiritoaL Affmira 
g^rihairn) being given equal ranlc with the Conned of State 
{Da}J&^att)f which latter controlled affairs tertiporal At 
the oame time ihousands of temples, formerly Euddhiit or 
Rr^hti-^hiniS, wera, as the phrase went, “ piirifiEd,'* that 
ja, stripp'd of their Buddhist omamentai and handed over 
to Shinto keeping* But mi Shint* had no roDt in itself— 
being 0 thing too empty and jejune to influence the hearts 
of tnen—Buddhtsm aonn rallied. The Coundl for Spiritual 
Alfflirs was reduced to tha. rank of a department^ the 
deporttnent to a bureau, the bt«au to a auh bmeau. The 
whole thing is now n mere shadow^j though Sbint& la still 
rit so far the official cult that certain tempteH are maintained 
out of public moneys, and that the attendance of certain 
officials ia require ficmi time to time at ceTcmonics of a 
half-rdigioLis half-courtly nature. 

The typical Shinto temple with its cmblrma ta ihua 
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described in tbe Imtradtiction to Sftlow and ' 

f-fandboot for Japan 

"AH ihflt In viaibk to the eye of the worshipper Is n 
bundle of paper cuttings attached to an upright wand^ or a 
nfiError, in the centre or back of an open chamberi But 
behind the grating in the rear ii a aanctijrn, within which 
not even the chief priest may Intrude, except on rare 
occaaiona, where the cmbEefn of the god Ki Lept enafirined 
in bnx within box^ and enveloped in innumerable wrap¬ 
pings of ailk and biticadc^ Tjaditian alone Enforrns ua in 
each case what this emblem, or mi-iama'shirf} (representa¬ 
tion of the augufit spirit), is—somctifoca a mirror, or a 
Bword, a curious stonC:, or even a shocr the mirror being 
charactcrislk of the female, the sword of nrtalc deitEea. A 
pofisihk explanation of the obaence of images or pictorial 
representattona of the deity may be that in the earlier stage 
of Shinto, and previous to the inlmduction of the arts in 
conjunction with Buddhisin, the Japanese people were 
ignorant of sculpture and paintings. 

'"The architecture of a Shinto temple in in general 
extremely simple. The temple proper consials of 4 chapel 
or divided into two chEUnbers^ That in 

the rear contains the 'emblem' of the god^ and is always 
kept closed, while in the front part stands a wand from 
which depend pieces of white paper cut out In a particular 
form, and intended to resembic th« offeringa of cloth tied to 
a branch of the Cleycra bush^ such as in ancient tiines were 
made at festivals, and probably left hanging all the year 
round. In recent yearH, by a reversion to the traditional 
pramicer it has became the fashion to oETer auipa of 
coloured doth. The mirror which ii seen in no I a few 
temples Was borrowed from the Buddhists of the Shin- 
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gon sect, durinff the period of the predorainante of 
liuddhism, and ha* nothing to do with Shirtfl. It ia in 
no way deiivcd ffom ttie mtirof hidden in the roccBses of 
the tempJe. aa the ■emhletn' of a dcitr. In front of the 
chapel there ia nan ally a aecotid building, wmetimea eepa- 
rate, but mote often corniBCted with U by an ante-chamber. 
This ia the oratory, or nnd the ante-chamber U 

termed therti wowid. A gong hanging over the entrance, 
for the worshipper to sound by the aid of a belt-ropct to 
call the attention of the god to his etUons, some lime* 
form* part of the fnmiture. In some carts, howevff. the 
oratory U a mere shed on four uprights; before thia the 
worehipper bows hia head, clapping his palma together, but 
not uttering an H-udlblc prayer. The brief ceremony con¬ 
cluded, be throws a few copper coins on the matted floor, 
and take* hts departure. At all these temples the priests 
make an addition to their eatiemely small salaries by the 
sale of altpa of paper imprinted with the title of the god, 
which are treasured a* charma or And a place on the family 
altar as representative objects of i^-orship, Waahing the 
hands in a perfunctory manner, before worshipping, at a 
cistern placed l»a convenient position near the temple is* 
practice common to Buddhism a* well as Shinto. In the 
precincts of the main building freqoontly stands n row 
of amnller chapels dedicated to others of the numereoa 
momherB of the Shinto pantheon. These are dietinguisbed 
as saMfto or nmrrftn according to their degree of impor- 
tancc- 

'■ The temple grounds me tisually amTounded by a grove 
of trtes, the most common among which is the ciyptomerta, 
a useful timber tree. Thew plantations were oripnally 
intended to topplj materials Cor the repair or re-erection rf 
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the tauHdiiiiti&i hnt m many cases ibeFr great aqtiqiiity causes 
a i^icred cEiaracter ta be attributed td the dlder tree-s^ which 
are Eurrounded by a fillet of stra^v topci ae if I hey wern 
tenanted by * divine spirU- The distinctive character of 
a Shifitd temple ia the torii^ which aIwa 3 rE stand a at the 
entrance o( the grounds, and may be repeated with greater 
or \cm fifequency at iniervala until the ^pacc irnmedLately 
In front of the oratory is reached. 

Pure Shintd archltsctum does not admit of any c)stctna] 
decoration^ ua such^ being applied to the temple in the 
shape af carving' or coEourmg, It should preserve the 
traditional form of the primeval Japanese hni^ of W'htch it 
was* historically sfieaklngr a mere adapLatton. The ma* 
tcrial should he wood, of the finest quality obtainable, hi jio 
hi beifii; preferred * and it should be rcnofed with thatch or 
harlc.'^ 

Mr, Satow furthermore «ayai epcaking oF the priesthood t 

"Shinto has scarcely any regular Services in which the 
people take part^ and its priests (A'ottaajAi or ShtK-shQku) 
are not diGUnguished by their appearance &om ordinary 
laymenF Only when engaged in oObring the Tnorning and 
evening sacrifices do they wear a peculiir dress of their 
own- This consists of a long loose gown with W'itlc sleeves^ 
fastened at the waist with a girdle^ and a black cap bound 
round the head with a broad white ^l]cL The Japanese 
tiarae for the former^ which is frequenlly oF brocade^ is 
hitei’'iajr€\ and of the latter tbosku The priests are not 
hound by any vows of celibacy, and are free to adopt 
another career whenever they may rhonsep At acme 
temples young girls fill the ol^ce oF priestess, but their 
duties do not appear to extend beyand the performing of 
the pantomimic; dunces known os Ka^ura, and assisting 
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jn the prescntatmn of the daily afTenng^ They [ilcewi&e 
BPe under no vows, and marry as a matter of coorfic when 
Ihcjr time corata. The BervietB consifit m the presentatien 
of nfleringB of ricot fisht fhiSKp vegclables,. the Hesh of 
gamc^ animalfli nnd rke-bocr, and in tlie rccitnl of certain 
formal addreaseB partly laudatory and partly in the nature 
of peiitiflUH. The fityic of cotnpoflition employed Is that 
of a very remote period, and would uot be comprehended 
by the common people, ciien if the latter were in the habit 
of taking any part in ihe ritual/* 

BaabK atuolB," f, 4ri NTk Ue ttdxfi^si^lPM l» Oaimr 

■mf tfiww" rHiiHttmi* ftM Jjifiii-"—“ TIm iUri™! of Part £biflt0.r M 
lUloir. bnrnkfl: ihtJkppttPiH m VdL tn^ "tlM SWb» TuiijIm cf lit,"’ hf iJw 
Ennc, btt Vol. 111 HHit “ Ancfart japifin* bitnplM,'’ UIb Himt III Vll ind 
IX, Jll tbe ^ Aaiartlt IntradacsSlm lo tbM lannhiiiiliii: 

plHMnt id Vol. X ijf lh« MJTIE. 


Shipping. During the Middle Ages the JapaneBe 
diBlinguiBhed among Eastern uplJoni for their ipirit of 
marititne enterprise* Korea, Chtna^ Formosap even the 
dibtaut Philippine Islandls^ Cambodia, and SLacn saw the 
JapanCBC appear upon their coasts, tiow as peaceful traderi, 
now aa buccancjcra. The story of one of these bucdiTieerSr 
named Yarsiada ^fagmn1ngap afiuj Teojiku Hachibei, wb* 
ended by mnnyung a Siamese princess and becoming 
viceroy of the country, re^B more like Sk chapter from the 
^‘Arihian Nightsthan like sober reality* It Lb evident, 
toop that the JapanoEC of the early part of the scveiilcenth 
centur}’ were determined not lo be left behind in the art of 
shipbuiiding* The English maater-nianner Will AdamSi 
who came to Japan in the year i6oa« built ships for leyasu^ 
the then Sh&guuj one of which made voyngcB to Manila 
and even to M^ico> 
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Buddecily all was changed. Alarmed beyond measure 
at the pro^esB of ^RoinaD CatholkisiEni And fearing that 
ill Jspjin, SB elBc^vhere^ the Spsniah monh would be fol¬ 
lowed by the Spanish sotdier of furtune, Icmitsu^ the 
third ShAgnn of the Tokui^awB dynaity^ isBued an edict 
in the year ifijSp whereby all foreign priests were eapelJed 
from the empire, foreign merchanta were restricted to 
the two Muth-weatern ports of NsgEtsobi stid HiradOp 
and all Japanese su^ects were forbidden under pain of 
death to Leave Japan. Drastic mcHsures were resorted to 
in order the better to enforce thfl terms of this edict All 
vessels of European form and even all larger vessels of 
native form were ordered to bo destroyed, only such 
Rmallet junks as were Rufficj'cnt for coasting purposes 
being Hllowed to be retained. The style of junk permitted 
was that atitl to be t^tn at the present day io Japanese 
waters, h Is distinguIshEd by a single square ibII, and 
is so awkward as to render the vesseJ dilBcult to handle 
eaccept when running bclore the wind* Thus, by a istroke 
of the pen, was Japan's shipping enterprise crippled far 
over two hundred year#. The number of coaatiug junks 
no doubt remained large; for owing to the mountainous 
character of the country, coEnmunication by water was 
indispensable. What the actual amount of Junk tonnagn 
wa# Ht any period of the Tpkugawa rule^ or even at 
the beginning of the rctgn of the present Mikado, i# 
unknown^ 

When the feudal government of Old Japan fell like A 
card palace, the restrtctbna on fihipbuildmg fell with it. 
The new Itnpenal government took a laudable interest in 
the development of a mercantile marine. The most effica¬ 
cious of iJie measures adopted with this end in view is a 
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notificatian which prohihita the cnnitruchOT of Jtinks of 
over five hundred koku btifthen,^ 

Kof has evcrj'thing been left %d DfEcial iniliative. Mr. 
hvj&aiki Vatur^^ the ctbbnaied rniiliofiatrej started sLearners 
ofhtB own sDinewhere abo^ut 1S70 ; and the company which 
he directEd4, known later under the name of the Mitsnbiihrf 
Mail Stcatn Ship Company, aeon roae to be the most im¬ 
portant coinmercial ondcrtakinff in the empircp It even 
infiuenced paJitica; for to the facilities which Mr. Iwasaki 
afforded fur carrying troops at the time of the Salsiama 
rebellion^ was due in no amall measure the triumph of the 
impeiialiita in that their bout of need- Later on^ another 
itcatn ship company of considemhlt importance^ named 
the Ky 6 d 6 Un-yu KaMa, was formed to run auflinst the 
Mitsubishi/ But the rivalry between Ltie two proving 
ruLnouar they were ainalgamated in the autuinn of 18^5 
under the name of the Nippon ViUcn Ktihha, or Japan 
Mail Steam Ship Company* NumberksB smaUci compa- 
niea have risen and faUen dilrin.g the last two decades^ 

The following abstract of statistics is tiken Efom the 
Annual Report of the Mercantile Marine Bureau for 1SS7 
(published iSflgJ:— 

Nmnbcr and Tannage of mil Japanese vessels on the 
31 si Decemter, iSSj* (With the Horse power of 
SteatneiS’)' _ 
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Including ihoitt belonging to Gop^mminL (ExdtiBive 
of Tmpenal Navy,) 

Of Foreign F-prjji <?/ CotistrusHott. 
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The folloiriog table ahown the dock accotomodatipn of 
the EmpiFe In : — 
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Shogon. The title of Shogunt which means literally 
gen eraJifisimo/^ and which was destined to play auclt a 
niQiiientPiiiB pari in. Japanese histaryi seejita to have been 
fiiat used in A- D* 813+ when one Watamaro was appointed 
Sei-i Tui^ShegHn, that ij, ■* Barhirimi-SulidiiitjgGencraliaa- 
imo," to wage war agaitm the Aittoa in ihe north of the 
empire. 'The title was employed efterwarda in similar 
cases from time tg lime. But VoritDmg, nt the end of the 
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twelfth was the fir^t of these genefiilis&ltnQA to 

malie him self also, ao to *ay. Mayor of the Palace, and in 
effect ruler of the land. From that time forward* variooH 
dvTiaRtiefi of Sho^ns fioccceded each other throughout the 
Middle Agc0 itod down lo Our nwn days. Thi? grealeit of 
these fafnilies were the ABhihogn (A* TSf, 
the Tokognwa (A. D* 1603-1867). A coo catenation of 
circum&tancea* partly politicaJ^ partly rcligioua, partly 
litcraryv led to ihe abolition of the ShSguDate in the year 
iSfiS. The Mikado then stepped forth again, to govern aa 
well as to inigil» after an eclipse of wdl-nigh seven hun- 
dred year*. 

The practice of mast modern writeni on Japaneie 
subjects—foreigners na well as nilivei—i* to treat the 
Shoguns as usurpers. But surely this it a highly unptiilo- 
tophica! way of reading hitloryi It it not even Eormaily 
corracl, seeing that the Shdguna obtained tnveetitufc from 
Ibc Court of Kyoto as reguWy as ntinisteraaf state have 
obiaitied their comraEssions in later times. We cannot 
undertake here to go into the causes that produced Japanese 
feudal)am, with the Shdguos at its head. But if seven 
centuries of posses siem do not eonsatute a legal title, hovr 
many of the governments at present esiating in the world 
arc tegiiimatu? And what test is there, or can there 
be, of the legitimaty of any government ejicept the general 
ao]iiiesccncc of the governed f 

Shooting. No one is advised to come to Japan for 
sport. Deer and even beats do, no doubt, exist in the 
northern island of Yero; pheasants, anipe, hares, end otliw 
small game in the Main Island. But “ Treaty Limits,” 
within which alone foreigners can obtain license* lo shoot, 
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m almost dennded of gumct tinlciis it be snipe and quail, 
in Consequence of hi via g been shot over for ? generation, 
ShoDtiiig JiMuaea may be oblalned at the prefcctunil oOlce 
(/L'enr^d) of the rtirious open ports, and at the TUtvS-Fu 
or city office in Toltyfl. The fee is $io. The shMiing 
Bcaeon lists ftom the tsth October to the 15th April. 
These dates will seem late to English sportsmen; but it 
must be remcinbered that the seasons begin later in Japan 
than in England — spring as well as autumn. 

Slebold. Philipp Frans, Freiherr von Siebold (A. D. 
1736-1866], author of tniny books, both in Latio md 
German, on the roology, botany, language, and bibJiogni- 
phy of Japan and the neighbouring lands, and best-knowa 
by the magnificently ill LUttrated folio work entitled 

Archie sur Bnehnibueg eopt yn/ae, ' which ie in 
itself an encyclopedia of the inloimatlon Concerning Japan 
which existed in his day, came of an old Bavarian family. 
Like Kaempfer a centuny and a half before him, he judged, 
and judged rightly, that the service of the Dutch East 
India Company was the royal road to a knowledge of the 
then mysterious empire of Japan. Appointed lender of a 
sdeti6Hc mission fitted Out at Batovia, he landed at 
Deshjtna, the Dutch portion of Nagasaki, in the month of 
August, iSsj. By forte of character, by urbanity of 
manner, by skflJ as a physician, even by a system of hribery 
vrhich fell in with the customs of the country, and which 
sirrcly, under the circumstances, no sensible man of the 
world will condemn, he obtained an extraordinary hold over 
the Japanese, suspicious and intractable as they then were. 
Having, in i8a6, accompanied to Yedo the Dutch embassy 
which went once during the reign of every Shdgun to show 
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their reapect and obtain Javoura by grovelling at His High- 
ncas’a feet and entertaining him with pranka and songs. 
Siebold obtained permission to remain bebtnd—the sole 
European in that great Astatic capital, then nbaolutcly 
sealed ngainat ihe onter world. The (uicuai pleaded and 
accepted was that he tvonTd Instruct the Japanese phyitciani 
and aargeons in the more recondite branchea of their art. 
Hia leisure he utiliaed in tnultifarious scientliic researches; 
and ao weil did he know how lo ingratiate bimaolfthat 
Bome of the highest in the land willingly contributed to his 
store of Imowtcdge Suddenly a rumour got a bout that the 
chief Court spy-a vciy irnpottant oGfiewl in those days— 
had sold him a map of the country. Thia wa-a treason 
according to the old Japanese law. The spy was ordered 
to commit hfiTtikiri, and Siebold was cast into a dungeon, 
from which he emerged only on the i8th January, tS^ol 
with strict orders never to retuim to Japan. 

Arriving in Holland, he was created a baron and a 
colonel in the army by the king of that country, and spent 
the ncjrt twenty-nine years in writing hia numcitiua works 
and arranging his seientihc collections in the muscurnsof 
Leyden, Munich, and Wilraburg. More permanent even 
to their rcaiiits than these learned labours was his activity 
in the field of practical botany. To him our western gar¬ 
dens owe the Japanese lilies, pennies, aralias, camellias, 
ehrysanthtmum.?, and scores of other interesting and beau¬ 
tiful garden plants with which they are now adorned. 

hfeanw'hile, Commodore Peny's upedicion had burst 
open Japan. Siebold, in his old age, relumed as a 
scmi-cifHcial ambaaaador to that same Yedo which he bad 
quitted in chains so many y„ra before. This mission was 
not altogether successful. The times were for war, pot for 
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Ihe rwaceful negotladons of a tn^n of science. Siebold’s 
proper Held was notpotitics, but learning. Tt was, thcrcrore 
perhapa no Jobs to his reputation that a second hair-politi- 
cnl espcditjoi, to Japan, ivhicli the Emperor Napoleon III 
Ijiid thouf^ht df enlruBiIng to him, was never carried out. 
Judged by hia scientific work* and ttietr practical resulu, 
Stebold IS the greatest of the mauv Bteat Germans who 
have contnbuted bo much to the world’s knowledge of 
Japan, Kaempfer in the seventeenth century and Rein in 
our own day being the other most illuatrioUB names. *If 
amalj people may be aUowed to criticise gmnls, we would 
here note that the only weakness diBcoverjIde in the Gcr- 
Mn school of inveetigatora, m represented by Kaempfer, 
biebold, Md Rein, is a certain insulHcieney of (he critical 
faculty m questions of history and language. Surely it Is 
not enough to get at the Japaneae aoLrees, The Japanese 
wurce, must themselves be suhfected to rigoroua icnitiny * 

It was reserved for the English .chooJ, represented hy* 
Sotow and Aston to do this-to «plore the languago with 
Kiendfic cxflctnesa, and to prove, step by step, that the 

so-calJed histuiy, which Kaempfer und his follotwni hud 

taken on trust, was a mass of old wives* fahks. Japan 
WofT the land of contrtdicltOnB. it it perhaps but natural 
that the English and the Germans should here have . 
reversed their usual rd/w. The Germans have roamed • 
abroad to collect facts. To the English, sitting quietly hy * 

their firc-side. has belonged the field of minute historical , 

ami philQlpgicLaJ criu'dsm. 
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Bilk. StJk is treated of fram a cornmereial point of view^ 
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ill the Article dei Tiiade. ThoaB whose tastea arc literary 
and historical only, may be intensstcd to learn thnt the silk- 
warm was atilE a rare novelty at the dawn of Jajiane^e 
history—Just imported^ aa Jt would seem, from Korea. The 
first mcntlan oF it is in the annals of the rcij^n of iho Em¬ 
peror Kintnku^ who is suppoeed la have died in A+ B. jgg. 
Up til] iheiip the materials for clothing: had been 

hempen cloth and the bark of the paper-mulberry* coloured 
by being rubbed with madder and other tindtoriai plants, 
Kintoku s conaortt the Kmpress Iwa-no-HInie, was of such 
a jealous disposition — and tf the chronicler is veracious she 
hnd ample reason for jealousy—that "the concubines em¬ 
ployed by the Heavenly Sovcfeign could not even peep 
mHtde the palace;" for if they did* the Empress stamped 
with ra^fe^ Further levity on her hushand^s part drove her 
to such desperatfon that she retired to the house of a 
^nobiemnn named Nunnomi who dwelt in another province^ 
and when pursued,, she caused the following excuse to be 
made! — 

^*'Thc rcoBOD of the Empress'a progress is that there 
are Gome insects reared by Kurmmni—strange insecte 
changing in three ways, once hecam[ng creeping insects^ 
once becoming cocoons^ and once becoming fiying birds — 
and it is only to go and look at them that she has entered 
into Nurinomi's house. She has no strange intentions.' — ^ 
W^Tien they had thus reported, the Hevenly Sovereign 
said : ^ That being so* 1 wish to go and see these insects, 
□a I think they must he strange;* and with these words^ 
he made r progress up freun the Great Palace." * 

filxLgtng’Qirls, The charms of the Japanese ■laging-giTl 
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liavc been dwelt oq to aflen that wt gladly lea^ve them to 
her iTiDfE anient admifera, With&ul hcr^ Japantfc fiociill 
gatherings would lose^ enuch of their vivacity and pleading 
nbantloH. Of neceasity ettitowed with mom than the 
ordinary share of persmial nitractions, elegant and accom¬ 
plished in ail the arts of a life of gaiety, it is [itUe 
wonder if she is a source of anxiety to stnid elderly folks 
of both BMes, and that amongst the other iigna of the 
times, a iDovemeut should be on foot to abolish her 
aitoeeihcr. In oflGcial circles, the European banquet with 
its familiiir satmis and dj^ies, and its inevitable after- 
dinecr speeches, has wcN-nigh aupplanlcd the nativo feast. 
Waiters in swallow-taila mplace the damsels of the guitar 
Mod the wmc-cup* 

The^training of a eiBging girl, otgthha, as the Japanese 
term her, which includes luaons in the art of daoetng, 
often begins when she is about seven years old. She fa 
then practicnJly engaged fpr a number of yeara, the career 
once entered on being di^cult to quit, unless good fortune 
hnnga aomt Wealthy Inver able and willing to buy her out. 

SotaoHfia. The Japanese of our day have taken kindly 
to locteiiMaad aasociations of all sorts. They douliileaa 
fed that their nation has to make up now for the Jong 
a stinenec from such co-operative activity which was en¬ 
forced during the Tofcugawa rigme, when it was penal 
fur mom than five persona to club together for any purpose. 
The four most influential aocieties at present are the 
anitary ociety of Japan with a membcrihip of over six 
thousand: the EdacsiiomU Society of Japan, with over 
W thousand members; the Society for the Promotion 
of Lommerce and Industry, and the AgricuituraJ Society 
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□f Japan^ ThcBCp and m\. a few of ihnae ntxt to be 
iiientjoned„ publish TranEaelioiit ^nd hare branches in 
th*: proviaecii. Tb& Gcojcrraphical Society ef Toky^, the 
PhilosophiOHJ Society, ihe Engineering Society^ the Me¬ 
dical Sdoiely„ and the Onkutliikaijn, an assocmtion with 
nima kindred to ihoie of the Edueationnl Society, have 
done excellent workn The Romaniaatioii Society hoe made 
a vallontt though not hitharto enccesafyJ, effort to replace 
by our aimplei EnropcAn alphabet the endless complication a 
of the JapantBo ayatem of writing. We have, furthermore, 
the Red CtOesb AsBOciation, under the immediate patronage 
of the EmprcHs^ the Japanese Society of Artit Judicial, 
Anthropological, and varioua Scientific and Literary So¬ 
cieties^ a Total Abatioence Society, a Temperance (mi total 
abstinence) Sacicty, an Anti-Tobacco Society, a Voung 
Men'a Christian Association^ an Association of Buddhist 
Voung Men, and othera cl virions hues and complexions, 
not to mention political dobs, of which the number Is 
very great and constantly changing. 

Some of the new Japanese societies have eccentric aimii: 
Thus, there Is one which undertaken to dnn debtors for 
any one who chooseB to apply^ The dunning is put into 
the hands of men who walk about in green coats nnti ^vith 
the society's name printed on theiir hack. Another aodety 
undertakes to get questions on every cnnceivahre subject 
anfiw^erc^ by oompetent specialisti^i aomewhat like our 
“ Nates and Queries/" The object of a third small society 
ll punctuaJIty. But the queerest society of all Is surely 
the Society for the Abolition of Frcicnt-Gsving. We wish 
failure and diaastcr from ihe boitacn of our hearts to this 
curmudgeonly league. In no country of the world do in 
futiti ctidgau,^ qui cntrethRmni rniuitip play a more charm* 
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ing part than in Japan, Japan is becoming prosaic fast 
enough in all conscience Why mthleaaly pull up by ihe 
roots the few gtsceii that remain ? 

-The EeteMlw,,,.- in Vd. ST, L «ul - th, 
**'•"'**'* 

Soroboiv &ee Adacus, 

Ji*P»n«e niv- 

^obgy the sun is ruled over by a goddess, the glorious 
Amiureraau, or " HeaTen,Shiner/' front whom is de¬ 
scended the Imperial Family of Japan. The Afoon belongs 

to brother, the tough and violent god Woo-o. 
Accordmg to the Ja^ 

r^^i.hT‘"‘;T ‘ reddening leaves cause 

^atotymthcmooni^nif; and the mvtfi- 

oiakers have brought down a maiden from the moan to 
do penance on earth amidst various pEc.umsqne scenes. 
But he genumely popuUr imagination of the present 

^«odmg away at rice ,*n a mortar to mabeh into caJs 
^be Idea of the hare was borrowed from China; but the 

a pun-tbe same word rsorAi happening m have the two 

.rrr“ t::T^ " 

supposed to be inhabited by a thr«.|egged crow. Hence 
* The^,^ =* fcr the aun and moon. 

the 7th ^i!*^ ”'5^^ of 

the 9 ,h moon, old calendar. These roughly curmspand 


t£i dffltts five or six weeks later neredriJLng to our 

calendar, and thus include the three moorui of the 
airtumn trjrncBter. On the ifith nj|^ht of the jlh moont 
people In Tokyd viBit the lea-houRCS at Ata|;o-yama or 
the sea shore of Takanawa, and sR up till a v^ry 
Jaie^ or rather carly^ hour to see the moon rise over the 
water, drinking the while, and coDiposing veraea 

appropriate to the sentimental character of the scene. 
The ijth tvight of the Sth moon^ which ia no other 
than OUT han'ctt moon at the fulh ia celebrated by 
an offering of bcajia and dontplinga and of bqaqn^^ts of 
eu]alia-grass and leapedcra blossom» Thia moon is termed 
the bean mooni^ The i jth night of the gth moon sees 
ofTeringn of the same bonquets, of dump!mgs, and of 
cheatntitSd It ia terttied the chestnut moon," 

The star a are much less admired and written about 
in Japan than in Europe* Ko Japanese bard has ever 
apostrophised them as the poetry of heaven." The oniy 
fable worth men don Eng here in connection with the stars 
IS that which inspires the festival named Tanahiftff^ 
This fablc^ which Is of Chinese orjginp relates the Jovea 
of a Herdsman and a Weaving-Girl. The Herdsman Is 
a star in Aqoila. The Weaver the star Vega. They 
dwell on opposite sides of the Celestial Rrver," Or l!i(ky 
Wnyr and may never meet but on the aeventh night 
□r the seventh moont a night held sacred to them, strip* 
of paper with poetic efTiiRionlt in their honour being 
stuck on stems of bamboo grass and tel up in varlpog 
places. According to one version of the legend^ the 
Weaving-Girl was so constantly kept employed in making 
gatTnents for the ofEbprfTig of the Emperor of Heaven—fn 
other words, God-^tha^ she had no leisure to attend to 
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the adornmEnt of her person. At Jast however, God, 
liking compaamon on her ionclinesi, gave her in tnairiage 
to the Herdsman who dwelt an the oppasicc bank of the 
river, llcreupon ilic woman began to grow remiss in her 
work. God, in hts anger, then rnadeher recrosa the riv'cr, 
at tticaame time forbidding har husband to visit her oftener 
than once a year. Another veraian represents the pair as 
mortals, who were wedded at the early nges of hftcen and 
twelve, and who died at the ogee of a hundred and three 
and ninety.ninc respectively. After death, tbcir spirits flew 
op to the sky, where the Supreme Deity bathed daily 
in the Celestial River. Xo mortals might pollute it bv 
their touch, except on the seventh day of the aevenlh 
moon, when the Deity, instead of bathing, went to listen 
to the chanting of the Buddhiat ocriptutcs. 

SwordB. The Japanese aword of ancient days (the 
tearugr-) was a straight double-edged heavy weapon «me 
three feet long, intended to be brandished with both hands. 
That Df medifci^aJ and mMern timea (the ktsiatia) ii lighter, 
Bhorter, has hut a single edge, and is ,|ighUy curved in¬ 
wards the point. There is also the wakistuki, or dirk of 
about nine and a half inches, with which huratiin vras 
committed. The four moat famous Japanese sword-smithe 

WE Munechita century}, Masamnne and Yoshimitau 
(laif cr part of the thirteenth Ccutniy}, and Muramasa (latter 
^ of the fourteenth century). But Muramasa's blades 
had the roputatron of being unlucky. Towards the close of 
the fifteenth centiny arose schools af artiste in metal, who 
made it their Inuineu to adorn the hilt, the guard, the 
sheath, and other appurtenances in n manner which it still 
the delight ofcoHecloie. Bnt iq the Japanese connoiaaeur, 
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tliE great tTca^nre is aI\va}-B the blatfG itself, whtcll has been 
catted *' the lEv^irig soul of the f EiirtNmj/' 

Japane^ sivords excel evco the iraunled jproducta of 
Damnscus and Toledo- To cat throtigh a pile of copper 
colna ivithottt nicking the blade ia* or waip a comnion feat* 
History, tradition, aod romance alike re-echo t?itli the ev^ 
plaits of this wonderful weapon- The magic sword, the 
sword handed down as an helrloain, ^gurea as plentifully in 
the pages of Japanese novel-writers aa magic rings sod 
Btraw bcrrj--inarkB used once upon s time to da in the West* 
The custom of wearing two swords is believed to date from 
the beglnnltig of the fourteenth century* It was aboliifhed 
by an edtcl issued on the 38 th ^farchp 1^76, and taking 
effect from Ihe ist Januaiyt ES77* The edict was obeyed 
by this strangely docile people ivithout a blow being struck^ 
and the curio-Bhopa display^ heaps of swords which, a 
few months before, the owners would less willingly have 
parted with than with life itself. 

Japanese swords are made of soft* elastic, magoetic iron 
combined with hard aieel. '^The tempering of the edg^e,'^ 
833*^ Reint ** carefully done in the charcoal furnace^ the 
softer backs and the sides being surrounded up to a certalfi 
point with fire clay^ so that only the edge remains outside. 
The cooling lakes place in coM water, [t Is ia this way 
that the ateded edge may be disilnguiohed demrly from the 
hack, by its colour and lustre. The backs of knivesp axes 
and other weapons are united to the steel edge either by 
welding on one Bide, or hy fitting the edge into a fluted 
groove of the back blade, and welding on both aides 

ll«k-* mmmmrm4t^ m uulter-nr^p^ lhTi«l|ptIlllL *e4 fcna'i- “ 

If^ 9i JifBiu'* |L 4}a, Fqr b4iiaiHtKl ll^ tilEnry dclKOi. an StcClMlrlufl'i.-^ The 
wE j'EjKBf”' in V4|. II i^r Iht ** A^kitk TrEl]ui£ttD|ia.^->'nwn li ii 1117*11 bf l.i 
Wttita^lasf, tmo^Ecl. ttfl Om btipenutu uEu^kd is tbi ivisrI bi utd 

eniiiltil Jeluruniu 
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Taste, Japanese ta&tc iti painthg, in furniture^ In 
fltinil dccoralion, in all matters dcp^ndiD^ an Une and form, 
msy be summed up in one word ^sobriety. The bluster 
which mistakes bigncea for greatness, the vuluaritj- which 
smothers beauty under ostenlalion and extravagance, have 
no place in the Japanese way of thinking. The alcove of a 
TfikyA or Kyoto dirawing-room holds one picture and one 
flower-vase, which arc changed from time to lime. To be 
sore, picture and vase are alike eaqujsite. The possessiona 
of the master of the house are not sown hfoadcast, as much 
as to say, " Look what a lot of expenaive articies Tve got, 
and just think how jolly rich I must be!" He doea not 
^ck tip plates DU walls j^platea are meant to hold food. 
Hr would not, whatever might be his nieans, waste £todo, 
or or even £20 on the flowers for a single party 

flowers are natural things, simple things j it is incongmous 
to treat them tike precious etanea. 

When trill Europe Irarn afresh from Japan that lesson 
of pfoportMm, of fitness, of sobriety, which Greece Once 
new so well f When will America leara it—the iond our 
grandfathers used to credit with republican simplicity, hut 
Wit which WE of the present generation huve come to 
connect the idea of a bombastic lucuiy, comparable only to 
oaravsgmnces of Rome when Rome s moral fibre was 
to be i^laxcd ? 


But It seems likely that, instead of japan converting os, 

r ,' tainted the 

dress, the houses, the pictures, the life geocrnlJy, of the 

upper classes. It i, ^ the common people that one must 
novv go fur the old irndition of ,,, 

want flowers arranged? Ask your house cooUe, 
There la samething wrong in the iray the garden is bid 
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oat ? It loolcs (Do rofirml^ itid yet yaur prapoised aJlfradonfl 
waatJ tarn it into a formlcai m^ie? Call in ihc cook pr 
the wa^Kcnn^in. as couniqclJDrSi 

To icit the whole truths however, Japan ia onJy half^ 
Greek, Her taste^ fknJtlcQS where line \a Cf ncemedp deficrtd 
her wfierievin^ the appeal a to the ear* Not only lithe 
mas EC of the Japanese horrible beyond tleamptiont—they 
have littlti Hense of praportion irt language. The never- 
ending sentences of their nulhora meattcler over ui many 
pagHts : a single romance wiJl drag the reader ibropgh fifty 
volumea. Ii it a queistJon of lecture? Then they are not 
contented with Je$i than hnlf-a-doAeo at a iftElng- and ifp 
am sQtfictimes huppenSf the iectorera get into troobTcp the 
aadience will stay uncomplaininglj' in the fliteni hall for ao 
hoar or more, while negaliationa are earned on with the 
police. The tniaBionadea tell a limilar tale ■ no aermon can 
be prolix enough to stay the insn tiabk appetite of their con- 
verts. The reason of all thia is^ that^ am Sir Harr^^ Parkea 
remarked long agOp the japaticsc abare in the iiiexhaLiatlhle 
patience of Oricntnlg. Their Eiresome booka^ their aah- 
mi&gLon ta officialdom^ their theatres lasting from dawn to 
aaniet—all these things flow frorti the same source^ 
patience. 

Toil Tea is believed la have been introduced into Japan 
from Chirta in A+ 805 by the celebrated Buddhisit uiintp 
Dengj^ DaishL It had long been a favourite beverage of 
the Buddhists of the continent^ whom it fleoxd to keep 
wakeful during their midrught devaiions, A pioua legend 
tells US that the orlgtll of the tea-shrub was on thtm wdaer 
Daruma^ an Indian saint of the aijcfch century, had spent 
many long yeira in ceaseless prayer and watching. At 











kst ont tiiight, bis eyeJjds, nnable to heaj- tbo ffittgiie any 
longer^ cIosimJ, and he slept iiMindly until moirnmg^ When 
the saint iivvDk«p he ivaa flo angry with hia lazy eyntids that 
he cut Lhnni o^f and tlung them on the ground. Bui to I 
each lid WA3 auddenly transfdrmed ioto a shrub, whose 
eSicacjons leaves. Infused in watei-, minister to the vigils 
of holy men^ 

Thotagh encouraged inom the first by Imperial recom- 
mendaljons, tea-culture made lilile or no progress in Japan 
tiil the elose of the Iwetflh century, w^hen anoth^ Buddhist, 
the abbot MyiJe, having abinined new seeds from China, 
sowed them at Toga-ho-0| ncaf KyiSto, whenoe a number of 
shruba were afterwords tianspbutcd tn Ujl, whidi has 
ever since been the headquarters of Japanese lea-growing. 
Theticcforward the tovc of tea-drinking was engrained in 
the Japanese court and aristocracy, and the c^u-ko-j u, or 
tea ceremOnEes, became a natinnal institution. Hut it is 
doubtful whether the custom of drinking lea began to 
apnead among the lower ebssea till the end of ti^e seven- 
teenth centitryj which was also the time when our oitrM 
•ncestDrs Urn took to it. 

The teadrunk m rupccliible Japanese househoMe genc- 
ralJy costs about 35 coots a pound, while from jo ceota to 

will be paid for a better quality, fit to set before an 
honoured gueal. The most eapensive Dji tea coits $6 per 
pound. At die opposite end of the scale stands the so- 
calied baieba, the tea of the lower clasxea, 5 cents a pound, 
nWe out of chopped icavea, stalks, and bits of wood taken 
from the irimniinfiB of the lea-pbntf for ibis Wrage ia 
tea, after all, little as itm flavour has in common with 
that of Bobca or of Uji. Other iCB'like Infusions sQme- 
tiaiea to be met with am A'dira, made by poiuing Jwt 


Tea Cersmoides, 


On R nii'jctun^ of variona frai^'rarLt fubstances, aucb 
as oraiige-peci, tbc aecda of the Eantbax^-Jon, ctc^ 

Jfli o-n infutioo of anited cherry-yosaomH ; an 

infusion of parched liarlry* Maiuit-tha^, a slritila-r pTepara- 
tion of beans. Fiiku-fa, or 'MugI: tea/* la made of 
salted pluftiif, aca-weed, and xanlhoxylon seeda^ and as 
partaken of in tvqiy Japai^eae household on the last night 
of the year* {Sm also Ahn'de on Tmadb)« 

baL m^iHKIi-Mriire. l^rnrUiciii JjitAi T«,'* by ft«ty drfliiihE, 
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Tea CeramoitleB, Few things have exdtcd more Iti- 
tefcai among cn [lectors of Japanese corios than the rAir-wo- 
j«p or lea eeremonaeSp of which ao many of the highly 
priaed liltio ^‘japanodtlcs “ in their colicciiona are in one 
way or another the kinplements. And as quarrelling with 
other CDilectors is part of every trnt Collector's natnre^ so 
also has th* battle raged round the Japinesn tea table—a 
veritable and literal atcinn in a tea cup* One eel brandi 
the lea ct^rtmonies as esBcniially paltry end elTcTiimate, and 
atseais that their mBuence has cramped the gcnltia of 
Japanese art, by confuKing beauty with arehaisni and 
making goals of charactcristjca worthy only to be starting- 
points. The oppasitc school sees in theac ^me ceFemoniea 
a profoundly benefidal inBuence—an induencf whreh hsa 
kept Japaric^ art from leaving the narrow path of purity 
and aimpllcity for the broad road of a meretricious gaudl- 
ness^ 

What, then, ore these tea cercmunica ? And firat of all^ 
wbat is their history? Have their votarii::^ at all epochs 
been enamoured of nmplidty and archaism to the degree 
which both fnende and foes seem to take for granted ? Jf 
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our own rcsKirchca into the sutijcct prove anything, 

they prove tliat these trastl are compara lively iHcidern. 

The tea cercinonieB have undergone ihtEe tranaformaliotts 
during the or seven hundred years of iheir existence. 
They have passed ihtough a tuedico-religious a lusu- 

nous stiLgCp nud lastly an esthetic stage. They onginntcil 
iq tfis-diiokkig pure and stniple on Ihc part of certain 
Buddhist priesu ol the 2^cn sect, who found the infusion 
useful in keeping thCTil awake during the pcrformancfi of 
their niidiaight devotionsH The firat adHtocrai whose 
name is menlioned in connect ion with tea la Minamoto-no 
SanetomOp ShOguti of Japan from A+ IX laoy to i3ig. He 
pcems to have been a youthful debauchee, whcuti the 
Buddhist Abbot Eisai endeavoured to save &om the wine’cup 
by making hinn try tea in steady As In still the custom of 
propagandists, Eiaai accompamed this rcconunendation hy 
the gift of a tract on the siihjecti It was composed by him¬ 
self and bore the title of " The SaluLiry InHuence of 
TeA-Ddnking/’ In it was explained the manner in which 
tea *'regulates the five viscera and expeb evil apirii^/* and 
rules were given both for msking the infuaJon and for 
drinking it. The ceremonial w'hich Eisai introduced w^aa 
rdIgiouB. True, it Included n simple dinner ; but its main 
feature was a Buddhist service^ at w'hich the faithful 
worshipped their anccatars \o the beating of drums and 
burning of incense. A tinge of the rdlgioua dement 
has adhered to the tea Ceremonies ever since. It is stfll 
considered proper for ten EnthusLasts to join the ^en sect 
of Buddhism, and it is from the abbot of Daitokuji 
at Kyoto that diplomas of proficiency are obtained^ 
Ho'V long Japanese tea-drinking remained in this firat 
religious stage Is not cleor^ This ive knoWi that by tho 
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vear I33o^ ^hc Second or lutGrtouB sta^e liad already been 
reached^ The deflcrE[>tJans of the tea-jiartica of thoS 4 i 
days reiTiind one of tlie Arabian Ns^ht».“ The rfiij- 
who deiTy took piart in them reclined on cottchea 
spread with ti^er-akins and leopard skins; the walls of the 
ftpcicfoos apartmentB In which the I'uestfl assetnbled were 
huni^p not only wnth Buddhist pjeturei^ hut with damask 
and brocadcr with ^old and silver ve&BrISp and swards in 
splendid ttheaths* Precious pcrTiimca w^ctc bumti, r^re 
fishes and Strange birds were nerved up with s^veetmeats 
and winep and the point of the Entertainmetit consisted in 
guessing where the matcnal for each cop of tea had been 
produced ; for an tmuiy brands a$ possible w^re brought iiip 
to serve Bs a ptmie or jfu ifir --aoTne from the 

Toga-no-a tea-plantaticms^ ftome from UJi^ some from other 
places. Ev'cry right guess procured for him who made it 
the gift erf one of the treastu'es that were hung round the 
room. But he was not allowed to tnrry It away himstflf- 
The mica of the tea ceremoniesp as then practisedp ordafti¬ 
ed that all the things rich ixid rare that were exhihited mmt 
Lk given by their winners to the singing and dancing^girls, 
troupes of whom were present to help the company in their 
caroujal. Vast fortunes were dissipated in this manner. 
On the other handf the arts Were benefited, more especi¬ 
ally when^ towards the close of the fifteenth centuryp the 
luxurious YoBliiniiLEar the Japanese Loren JO de* Medici^ 
abdicated the ShOgUn's throne in order to devote hiittself 
attogeth^r to refined pleasure^ m his- gorgeoilg palace 
of GinkahuJI at Ky^to^ In the company of his favourites^ 
the pleasure-loving Buddhist abbots SbtihA and ShinnO^ 
From thio trio of royal and rdigmas voluptuarifs arc 
derived several of the rules for tea-drinbing that stilt hold 
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kind cj^Kcd and & ihinnar kind called The 

former is used in the earlier sLij^e of the proceedings, the 
Utter towards the end- The tea is made and drtink in a 
prcternnturafjy alow and formal manner, each action, each 
Ifesinre beluff frJfed ty an elaborate code of rules. Every 
article connected with the Ceremony, auch aa the lea- 
can istei^ the incense^bumerj^ the hanfTilig scroll, and the 
bottqoct of ftowen in the nlcove, is dthcr bandied, or eUo 
admired at a dUtnnee, in ways and with phra^ca which 
tinalterable usage prescribes. Even the hands are washed, 
the room is s^vept, a little hell is rung, und the gneats walk 
from the hor^tc to the gnrden and fitorn the garden back 
into the house, at stated tfmes ami in a statcid manner 
which never varies, exct^t in so Ur as certain schooU^ 
as rigidly conservative as monkish confraternities, obey 
slightly varying rules of their owo^ handed down from 
their ancestors who interpreted Sen-no^Rikj^il a onilnanCEs 
According to slightly varying canons of essegesis. 

To Cl European the Eitremony is Ungthy and mcaninglss^^ 
When Witnessed more than ojicep h hecom&a intolerably 
monotonous, Kot being l»rn with gn Oriental fund of 
patience, he long a for bo me thing new, something lively, 
something with at leaust the seiubUnCo of logic and utility, 
Bm then it Ja not for him that the tea ecremonier^ wero 
made. If they amuM thoac for whom they were made, 
they amuse them, and there is nothing more to be said, 
Zn any case, tea and ceremotiicis nre perfectly harmless, 
which la mori: than cart be aStmied of teu and tattle. 
No doubt, even the tea ccremonJea have. If hiatoiy 
libels ihenii not, been sometimea cmiused for purposes of 
political conspiracy* But these casea are rare. If tbe toa 
ceremonies do not go the length of embodying a philoso- 
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phyt”* aa fabk '4 ty some of their Cartigo admirersp they 
have, at leaat in iheir latent fomii eBsJsted ihe cauie of 
purity EE] ait. Some may deem them politics h. ^tone can 
hmne] them aa valgar. 

Tolegraphs, The first lir^c of telegraphs in this country 
may be said to have been caperiTnental; it waa only 840 
yards in lengthy and was opened for govarntnent business 
in 1869^ The fnllawing year Toijyd and Yokohama were 
connected by wire, and in j8yi a gieneral fdcgniphic ays- 
term for the Empire was decided upon^ about 90a miles 
being completed and opened ibr trafHc In the same ycarni 
The trunk line to Nagasaki was Bret constructed in order 
to connect With the cables of the Qreat Norlhern Telegraph 
Company, the engiticers meeiing wiih compamtively litiie 
oppo^itiim from the people, but with a good deal of difEculty 
from the unsettled stale of the country* consequent on ihe 
fevolution of iSGS and the wTetched condition of the roads 
at that time- 

On the introduction of telegraphy into Japan, a code w^as 
deviled On the bn sis of the welt^kiidwii code^"'^ 

which admitted of internnt telegtams being written and 
transmitted in the vernatulax^ The new means of com^ 
munication being thus placed vrithin reach of the bulk of 
the people. It loqn become familiar and popufor. In that 
respect the Japanese system Is unique among Eastern 
countries^ Jn India and Chirra, for inatonCCf tdepama 
can be transmitted only when written in Roman letterfi 
or in Arabic figures. 

The Unit Tines were siirveycd* built* and worked under 
foreign superintendence, with Bttings principally of English 
manufacture. But tbs rapid progress mode by the Japonew 
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in Lcchnic^I hia enabled theWt in variouB direcliona. 

ia dispense altogether with foreign c^eperts. With, the 
* exception of sobmariiie cablea and the mosl delitatc 
elcctricai tneasuring: apparatuBp all kinds of uiiilena] and 
instruments are turned out of the ^mkahops attached to 
the Imperial Telegraph DepatttMEinlp while executively the 
ay item bax been iDaintained solely by the tlalive rtnif for 
some time past* The principal cables are laid acrc»a 
tbs Strnitx of Shiaionosckip connecting the island of 
KyOshLi with the Main Ifllandj and acroas the Taiigarn 
Straits connecting the Main Island writh Yeio. Submarine 
Cables cDinnect Nagasaki w'ltb Shanghai on the one side 
and \nadivostc>ck on the other. A third submarine line— 
that betw'een Japan p Iki, Tsuahiinap and Fusan (in Korea), 
11 worked hy the japaneae government. 

The tariff for native ntesoages was, for obvious reason a* 
originally framed on a very low hasiSt and with excellent 
results. To-day it ia probably under that of any other 
countrj' in the world. The rate for a singlE 
of ten A^ano characters to any part of the Empire is fifteen 
cents: for city local iraflic it is only five cents or about 
twopence. The names and addresses of the sender and 
rectiVCT go free. TeiegratnB in foreign languagea within 
the empire are charged at the rate of five cents per 
word, with a miniTnum charge of tw^ntj^-five cents for tho 
hrst five words or fractioti of five words. No charge is 
made for delivery within t radius of one n" ficofu the 
telegraph nfiicoi. 

The number of offices open for public business at the end 
of 1SS9 waa three hundred and eleven, including sixleen 
telephone offices. Prctlminary airangementB. for the con¬ 
strue tioEl of lidspbane exchanges id the large towoi have 
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ju£t been cpncluded. Th^ length D^ wire open at ihe end of 
iSS^ i 6 »Sa 5 mHes^ The nomber of mesfagea con¬ 
veyed waa 5J4/9if7P in JnpaniM, and in foreign 

Ungua^'e^. 

The Telegraph Service was an indepen 4 ent aectian of 
the Ministry^ of Public Works until the abolition of tbaf: 
Department m 1885. It continued independent under the 
newly fuftned Minifitij of CommunicatioDS till ^larch, 18S7, 
when the Foist and Tdegraph Services were amalgamated. 

«mU Trrmmm4’n4rd. •‘Tiff AmriLiI Umpo^ tlw Dcr^trtrr EhcnimL af Ihf 
InipeTul G’&vn'fliminl TtlftEmpliSi'*' 


Theatre. The Japanese theatre has a peculiar import 
taocE, as the only remaining place w^hert the life of Old 
Japan can be studied in these radical bltct dayi. The Ja^ 
paneae drama, toop haj an interesting hiatDry. It can ho 
traced back to rdigious dances of innnemorsaJ ant^nity* 
HCCOftipEVnied by rude choric songs* An improvement was 
made in these dances at the beginning of the fificenth 
centur}’^ when some highly cultivated Buddhist prleeta and 
the picuauire-loving ShOgurl Yoshimasa took the matter in 
hand. Edificea—half daneing-stage, half theatre—were 

built for the special purpose of represcnling these 
as the performancea were called; and though the chorus 
remained^ a new interest was added in ihc aha pc of two 
iudlvidual persona gea who moved about and recited por¬ 
tions of the poem in a more dramatic rnanner4i 

The result was something strikingly similar to iho old 
Greek dramiL. The ihtre imitieSp though never theorised 
about, were stnctly ohserred in practice* There was the 
same chorus. the same stalely demeanour of the uclo«„ 
who were often masked; there was the same fitting in 
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the open jaifp theft wan the Eamc qimsi-rcligiotjs alriiin 
pervading the whole. We tay <nvaa/‘ But happily the 
^0 are not yet dead* Though shorn of much of the 
formally and etiquette which Bunrounded them in earlier 
da>'B, ftpnrMntalions are atill given by famdieB who have 
handed dowij the art from fatlier to son for four hundred 
years. There h no sceneiy. hut Uie drasaes arc gorg^ot^s 
in the catieme. Evtd the andience« compo&tid chicGy of 
noWeraen, is a 6tudJ^ They comti not merely to be 
amuficdH but to Jearn, and they follow the play, book in 
hand [ for the language usedp though beautiful,, ia ancient 
and hard of cemprEhEnsion, especially when chanted. The 
mintio is— wclf it ia Orientsl. NevcrtheleM, when due 
allowance has been made for onentalism and for antiquity, 
it haa a cettaio weird charm. Each piece takes about an 
hour to ftch Bial the entire performance occupica ihe 
greater part of a day, hb Hvc nr aix pieces are given in 
succession, the Intervals betwEEn them being filled up by 
comediettas^ whose broad fun, delivered in old-fashianed 
colloquial serves a foil to the classic Severity of the 
chief plays. 

From the Nd theatres of the ariaiocracy to the Shibai 
or Kahuki theatres of the common people is a great dcstcent, 
so far aa taste and pcictry are concerned, though the interest 
of the more vulgar cRhibiiions, vic%vtd as picturea of tnan- 
nera^not in the world of and heroes^ hut in that 

of ofdiaiiry Japanese men and womens will be greater to 
most foreign spectalDrs* The plays giv^on at tbefio thea¬ 
tres originatedj partly in the comedirttaji just rntnlioned, 
partly io marionette djincea accompanied by eaplanalory 
songii KlledJ^mri ar^VaiyiT* This esplalna the retentioo 
of the choruip although in dtininiahcd numbers and eaPed 
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to a little cage SKparated from the Hence, too, the 

peculiar po»c$ oT the actors, originally intended to imitate 
the atiffness of their prototype5+ the tnatiofiiettee- It ivaa 
in the flurteenth century that thia cliisa of theatre look ita 
riac. Oddly cnought though ihe founders of the modem 
Japane.4s stage were two women, named Q-Kufti and 
O-Tbu, men alone have been ailowed to aa at the chief 
theatres, the female part$ being taken by boys, aa ui our 
own Shakspere's age. It woiilii &eem that immorality 
was feared tram the joint appeafauce of the twd arid 

in sooth the reputation, of O-Tsiiand her companions was 
fhr from spotless* 

From the beginnings plays svevt divided into two classes, 
called respectively that tSi hiatarical plays, 

and Or comedies of tnannerSd Ctiikamatsu 

Munaaemon sud Takeda lautrio, the most celebrated of 
Japanese dramatists, divided their attention equally between 
the two styles. It may he worth mentioning that both 
these authors belonged to the tighteenth century* and 
that bath of them dramatised the vendetta of “the Fotty' 
Seven Rdnins.'' But Chikamatsu's must famouH piece Ja 
One founded on the piratical adventures of KokuseU'jTi 
who eapellcd the Dutch hnom Formosa iri the time of 
Charles II. The Japanese Kabakt theatres ore olriply pro- 
vided with scnneiy and stage ptopertics of every detenp- 
tion. One c^^CElIcnt arrangement ifl a revolving centre to 
the stage, which allows of a second a^^ene being set up 
behind while the first is in coursie of acting. On the con¬ 
clusion of the first, the stage revolves, carrying away with 
it actors, sccnerj', and all [ and something entirely ditTeirnt 
grecla the apectatots" eyes withnut a moment'a waiting. 

The JVfl acton w^ere honoured under the old rigittUt 
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whilst the Kubuii acton were despised. Indeed the very 
theatres in which they appeared were Ictolied down on as 
places too vile for any gerllemati to enter. Such oulcasls 
were acton at the time that, when a census wsa taken, 
they were apoken of with the nuincnls used in count¬ 
ing animals, thus ippikit ni-ArA?, not hitari, fUinri. Those 
to whom Japanese is fitmlliar will appreciate the terrible 
ating of the insult. Such actors formed the delight of the 
■hopkeeping and artisan classes alone. With the revolution 
oT 1868, these ideas and costoma changed. Actors arc 
ostracised no longer. Since 18B6.. there has been a move- 
ment among some nf the leaders of Japanese thought 
towards the reform of the stage, Europe being ofcouinsc 
looked tofor mndeli. No tangible result seems, ho^vevef. 
to been produced ns yeL 'IJicine it is truct ^ bo" 
called ■■ Refomied Theatre" in TOkyO. But to the naked 
eye the performances there given differ little, if st all, from 
those of the other theatres of the capital. For our own part, 
though fcvonring the edinittance of actors into Japanese 
good societv, if their mannera fit them for such promotion, 
we trust that the Japanese stage may remain, in other 
respects, what it now ia—ii mirror, the only mirror, of Old 
Japan. When nur fathers invented railwaya, they did lint 
tear up the “School for Scandal," or pull down Covent 
Garden. Why should the Japanese do what amounta to 
the same thing? The only reform called for is one 
which touches, not the theatre itself, hut an adjunct, an 
excrescence. Vfe moan the tea-houses which serve ss 
ticket-agencies, and practically prevent theatre-goers from 
dealing with the theatre direct. Engrossing, as these 
parasitical little estabUshmente do. a large portion of the 
profits derived from the sale of tickets, they are probably 
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Ihe main cause of the frequent bankruptcy of the Tokyb 


theatres. 

Talking of reform and Europeanisation, ft fell lo our 
lot a few yMrt>go to witness an amusing scene in a 
Japanese theatre. The tfinea were already for change. 
A small Italian opera troupe having come to Yoko¬ 
hama, a wide-awake Japanese impraario hired them, 
and caused a play to be written for the special pur¬ 
pose of letting them appear in it. This pity represent¬ 
ed the adventures of a party of Japanese globe-trotters, 
who. after Groasing the Pacific Ocean, and landing at San 
Fnneiaco, where they natnmlly fiill among the Red 
Indians who infest that remote and savage locality, at 
last reach Paris and attend a performance at the Graad 
Optra. Thus were the Italian singera appropriately in¬ 
troduced, Hamict-like, On a stage upon the main stage. 
But ohl the effect, upon the Japanese audience I When 
once they had recovered from the first shock of surprise, 
they were eetaed with a wild fit of hilarity at the high notes 
of the ^riiwa douita, who really was not at alt t»d. The 
people laughed at the absurdities of European siting till 
their sides shook and the tears rolled down their cheeks, 
and they stuffed their bIbcvcs into their mouths, as we 
might our pocket bandkerchief*, in the vaTn endeavor 
to contain themselves. Needless to say that the experi¬ 
ment was not repeated many times- The Japanese 
stage betook itself to its wanted sjghU and aounds, and 
the Japsnese play-going public ws* again happy and 

contented. 


Vpr Hw Jsmm moA cunKdiHrtfM, •« *‘T1 m 

cu^ P«w U- J4P«—."-Tta Joa-tt. ^ 

iwiM ilMviiilt Mimtirt ^1 Eumpaa 

VcfulbEil" U«, tiqill*! f ptfitf l ^ Sa^.LiaJsjf LttKm 
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rnotm of tb* cJikf tfwtrf tf tha Jjapino* dramitiwtB. Tli*rc la kIm ao 

iMditlius irf Ih# nja- pW 0 ^ “Uw FiSrtj--&Wfi 1 ?p 

V. jfc^ pI 1*4 fflf I^KP nf tlie cWTWllTtln hy 1^4 Rtr. Dr.. Ehy In i 

HfiKMlEit EbHdld 'J-lK ChriyMnlliDnucn 


Time. Japan la mw quite European and conuncmplace 
m IicT manner of reckoning time. InquiBitivc peraona 
may, howtvEr^ tike fo take a peep at hex eariler and more 
pecuK^ methodsj which arc fitiU followed by the pea&aJitry 
of certain remote districts. Old Jei jian had no minutofl, her 
bourn were worth two EufOpaan houra^ and they wefie 
counted thus, crnb-faBhiDn :— 


g o^clack (kokonohu~doki)i our 12 o^clock. 


2 

4 

B 

B 

10 


B o'clock 

j o^clock {nntmtsu-doki), 

6 o^clock 
5 o'dnek 

4 o'clock (yoUa-daki)t 
Half-past-nme (^olh^rfnf^u katt} was equivalent to our one 
D^clock^ and similarly in the cAac of all the other interme¬ 
diate houre^ down to half past-four which wae equivalent 
to our ekvtn o'clock. But the hours were never all of ex¬ 
actly the same length ■ cscept at the equinoxes. In aum- 
mcr those of ihc night wero sharter, in winter those 
of the day* This was because no method of obtaining an 
average was usedi sunrise and sunset being always called 
six o'clock througboot the year. 

The week -ft-as not known, nar was there any popular 
division roughly correiponding to it* Early in the present 
rdgn, however^ there was intrciduced what was called the 
hhi-RokUf a holiday on all the one* and sixes of the 
month. But this artangement did not last long. lUclf 
boEtowed from our Sunday^ the copy soon gave way to the 
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Dnginal. Surnlay is now kept ns a dsy of rest fronn official 
work, and of recreation. Even the modern Englifili Satur¬ 
day half-holiday has made Its way into Japan. Sunday 
being in vulgar parlance i‘ Salurd,iy is called (in 

equally vulgar parlance) that la, " haif-Sunday." 

But to felurn to Old Japan. Hef months were teal 
moons, not artiiiciat ptirioda of thitty or thirty-one days. 
They were numbered one, two, three, four, and so on. 
Only irt poetry did they bear proper names, such as 
January, February, and the r^si, are in European lan¬ 
guages. The year consisted of twelve such months, with 
an inWTcalary one whcncii-er New Year W'tJuld otherwise 
have fallen a whole moon too early. This was about 
once in three years, Japanese New Year look place 
late in our jnnuary or in the flral half of February; and 
that, irrespective of the state of the temperature, was 
universally regarded as the beginning of spring. Snow or 
no snow, the people laid aside their wadded winter gowns. 
The plum blosaoms, nt least, were always there lu prove 
that spring had come; and if the nighlingak was yet silent, 
that was not the Japanese poets' fault, but the nightingale'e. 

Besides llw four great seasons of spring, summer, 
autOTOn, and winter, there were twenty-four minor ^riodi 
(railitlj of some fifteen days each, obUined by dividing the 
real, or approximately real, solar year of three hundred and 
sixty-five days by twenty-four. These minor period* had 
names, such as /ffiiftna, “Early Spring;" Kanro, "Cold 
Dtw;" ShSittn, “ Lesser Cold;" Daiiatt, "Greater Cold." 
In addition to this, years, days, and hours were all account- 
ed as belonging to one of the signs of the lodiac 0“?'/*^' 
ffi-shijl, whose order is as follo wB 

* lit HK¥Ti]rtJi» ef *3s* [luticb r 
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1 Ne,* 

the 

Rat. 

7 t/rwn. 

the 

Horse, 

1 Uitii, 

11 

BulL 

g HiUujij 

11 

Go^t. 

i Tara, 

ri 

Tigtr. 

g Saru, 

II 

Ape. 

+ 

II 

Hare. 

10 Ton* 

n 

CC3CJ£. 

j Tatiu, 

II 

Dragon. 

11 InUf 

ff 

Dog. 

6 itit 

II 

Serpent. 

12 /, 

a 

Boar^ 


The Japane^ have also borrowed from Chines^ ostfoli^y 
what art ttfmed ihc Jik-katf, Dr “M^rn cckstial stcois^^—a 
series afelaiDcd hy dmding each of iht five elementa into 
two partsip termed reB|>cctivcly the elder and the yoongef 
brother (# and to). The foLlowtag smes is Khm ob^ 
taioed:— 

1 A'l wa Et ...Wood —Elder Brolhcr, 

2 Ki rto **. %VDod—Younger Brother^ 

... —Elder BroLher. 

4 Hi no Te^ Fire —Younger Brother, 

5 Tzaski Ma Earth—Elder BfotheCp 

fi Titi£ki no Earth —Younger Bmthcr. 

7 A'o f no £j ... ...Metal ^Eldcr Brother^ 

S Ki$ no Toj ... *.* McIbI —Younger Brother. 

g HD ... Water—Elder Brolher. 

30 jiD To, ... Water—Younger Brothtr. 

The two aerlu—eeleatial steme and KignB of the xodiac— 
being allowed to nin on togelher, their combfinatiort pro-^ 
ducce the cycle of aisty ycarftp ASi aCxty is the firat nuniLer 
dtviiible bath by ten and by twelve. The first year of 
the cycle it A'l M AV, ^^Wood—Elder BrothcFr Rat;" 
the tecond la Ki nc To U&kif **Wood—Younger Brother* 

* ior thm riftt fcr ^ rmtuawt, 411 » ^ Wfi <uiJ 

mi Sh i#U. r k BZrt ka aiaimiaUqa pT Uw mwkiH popiUjIf wm filf ■ 

** bou,** bfat tbf dU Ibtin at 
t Sbon fw i#Mp ^ rrmtikH ** 
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Bull \" and BQ on, until the sixtieth, .Visa bo Jo ^ 
“ Water—younger Brother, Bdbt," » readied, and the 
cyclfi b€|ginfl Bgain^ 

We said that Japan haa quite Europeanised herself to far 
aa methods of ccumputing time ore concerned, The as¬ 
sertion was loo sweeping. Although the Gregorian cal¬ 
endar has been in force ever since the ist January, iSyj, 
she has not yet been ahle (u bring herself to use the Chnat- 
ian cm. Not only would the u« of this cm symbolise to 
the ShinW Court of Japan the supremBCj- of a foreign 
Tcligion ;—the fudog of ih= calendar from time to tinte, 
together ivith the appointing of'‘year-namcB,'has ever 
been looked on in the Far-East as among the inviolable 
privilegca and sighs of independent sovereignty, much ss 
coining money is in the West, China has its own year- 
names which it proudly imposes on such vassal states as 
Korea and Thibet. Japan has other year-names. The 
names are chosen arbitrarily- In China each year-name 
coincides with the reign of an emperof. This has not 

hitherto been the case in Japan, though an official announce¬ 
ment has been made to the effect that reigns and year- 
names. shall so coincide in future. Either way, the con¬ 
fusion introduced into the study of history may be easily 
imagined. Hardly any Japanese knows all the year-namei 
even of his own country. The most salieot ones are, it Is 
true, employed id conversalJOn, much in the same way as 
we spesh of the sixteenth century Or the Georgian era, 
Such are E«gi (A. D. celebrated tor the legiila- 

lion then undertaken; Geirroku (1688—1704). » ^ 

great nctivity in various arts; Tempd (1830— 1844). ^ 
laoit brilliant time of the present century. Bui no one 


i I1Y 
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could Bay oft-htnd how ttiiiny jeans it is from one of these 
perjEiidB to another. In the year 1^72 an attempt was mode 
to Inuoducct A« the Japanese era fratn which all datesi 
ehoold be counted^ the gopposed date of the access eoo of 
Jimmu TennO, the mythical ancestor of the Imperia] Jine^ 
and this ay sic m alill has fcillDwera. Jtminu'ft fcigTi being 
held to have commenced fn the year B, C. 660^ ah dates 
thos rfcleoncd exceed by the nnmber si* htundred and siaty i 

the European date for the same yearp For iiiBtancCp 1B90 * ,■ 

La 2550. *• 

The fnllowlng la a list of the year-nnmes of the pfesent 
century 


Ajdveft 

iSdl— iBo4 * 

Ansei, [S54—Tfi6o. 

BvvMifiJt 

1804 —j8i« 

A/dir-fN, fSfio—]86 t. 


1818—18jo 

BuKJit}‘6, 1861—1864. 

Trmf6^ 

iSyo— i8|4 

Ctttji, 1864 — 1865. 

K6kitat 

1844—1846 

1865—1866, 

Kutif 

184B—1S54. 

ATeiji, 1868— 

The present 

year, 18^, La 

the twenty-lhird year of Meyi. 


Aatrofagfcairy apeattng, Lt is Ka m E Tqfu^ » Metal— 
Elder Brother, Tiger." 

A-ab fWliilHFliilraL Oi^pwifigtol Tmbh^^ WWiiin 

Thb Nnb AH to tfse Patgert, urj ibf E^blci Ut >0 

ArrmiiCEd u In ibw, tm EnK^m jw, turf tkt dmj W wftKh *ay 

|*pm« diiF, A- 0 . 14 ) BiLw M ife L cnrupeDiti. 

Tobacco, Tobacco Beettta to have been intioduccd into 
Japan by the Partngu&ae about the y^ 1600. ii% use was 
at first Btrictly prohibited : but by 1S51 the kw wms so far 

* l| n«F Im tflU: Wlij- mt Edn b cquilii-idfAl to iSm — 1 , Brnnimm of t^h 

HO ¥Baf-H 7 , Olfed K 3 <H) of mmlljic the Bzttal ind initi^ 

|<tin of fuS pftUHl tsMm If thjiJ FIS sew ]fsu'-sjuii« ^va t^tnS J&ta 

Swes on flw IH Jmufj, Ifl niDil EP^iM fito ruf wni tfaff now 

tamme wmm 
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rfilased aa to p'ertnit amokingp thotig^h oftly out^f-doors^ 
NoiiV^ there is hardly a man or waman thraugbouL ihc 
length and breadth of the Jand who doM not efijoj the 
fragrant weed; foTi as nn n^o^Jr^ot^a author quoted bj 
Mr Sfltow sarcastically remarks, " Wontco who do not 
amoks and priests who keep the preaertbed rules of 
abstinence, are equally rare*"’ The dlminotivE pipes of 
modern Japan arc but one among the Innunicrabk mstancea 
of the fondneflfl of Uie Japanese for smali things* To judge 
by the old pictitres that haire been presei^^ed, the first 
Japanese pipes must have been as Large as Walking- nficks, 

VMh mBatm('tad^4- ** Xbe IqlrcJiictEDn irf Tdlunii inlC J«|U * IVT ^W4 
Srtenr, hH Vci-^ 11 XiiiUu£Elr»WL'^ 


rTdkyO* This sls^ called Tiikei* and fontierly Yedo^ 
In of coTHparativEly modern origin* Down to the Middle 
Ages, most of the ground on which it stands was washed 
by the sea or occupied by lagoons. On the seashore stood, 
in the fifteenth century, the fishing hamlet of IV-^fo 
("^estuary gate *'^)| near to ivhich a certain warrioff named 
fita Ddkwan^ built himself a fortiiess in the year 1456. 
The advantages of ihc position from a mdilary paint of 
view wore discerned by HEdeyoshi, who therefore caused 
his gen eral I leyssu, to taka possassion of the castie; and 
when leyasu hlmadf becramc Shftguti in 1603^. he made Yedo 
his oipitaJ. From that time forward, Japan thus practically 
had two capitals— Ky^10 in the West, where the Mikado 
dwelt in stately secluiion, and^Ycdo In the East, w^henca 
the ShOgnn caerdsed his authority over the whok knd. 
On the Sill of the Shoguoate in tS68^ the Mikado came and 
took up hii abode in Vedo* and on the 13^1 September of 

* jCti b pwa«ii»^ p^if ]lbi VMJBJt *f Oh ^ 
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the same y^ar xhs name of the city changed lo Tdkya 
or Tokcii thess being alternative melhoda of pmnouticing 
the Chinese chjira^ctcr^ W "M, with which the name Is writ¬ 
ten. The meaning of the term T^-kyd it ciLatern capital." 
It was given In contradistJiicLiDn to Saiky^^ or western 
capital/' the name hy which KyQto was rcchiistcned^ 
TOky^has been burnt down and built up again many UmeSi 
Qrea having formerly been as common m thi$ wooden city as 
■t Constantinople. At the present day it cavers an immense 
fireat popaUrly estimated at four ri in every direction, m 
other words^ ft hondfed oquare The population has 

been ofhclally stated In hei in round numbeta, i,200jOqo* 
But this includes the whole rnetra poll tan district 
Fa), The city proper has only about gfx},QGo^ 

The principal sights of Tokya ftre the Shibn templcaf with 
the tombs of the Shoguns of the Tokugawa dy nasty ^ near 
which is the beat m Bazaar; the EKrj'dJhen^, 

formerly the summer palace of the Shiigunip and now need 
for the entertainment of distinguished vlsitorsp in conse¬ 
quence of which It is not to lac seen without spedftl permit; 
the view over the city from the new tower on Atago-yania; 
the Shintj’p temple named Sh^konihj^^ erected Xn the 
memory of the loyal troops stain in battle against various 
rebels ; ihe adjacent tnoftentn of military ot^ects called the 
Ueno Park, with tombs and temples similar 
to those of Shiba, and also some interesting muBeunis; the 
popular Buddhist temple of Asaku&a; the Monzeki or 
temple of the Monto sect in Tsukijii to say nothing of 
such modem Europeanised buildings as the hotels^ banksp 
government offices, asylums, etc., which will have an 
intemt for some persona. In addition to these, accciding 
to the time ofyear^ them arc the cherry-blosaomH of hltikO- 
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jim^i UfinOi and Shiba, the irifiefi of HoHhiri, and the 
vriatariaa of Kameido* Jt i* alEo worth while pay in j* a Wait 
Id one of the thcalrcs+ of which the SAiJl/offifjfl in Tsdlciji: 
]H the hc^tj and lo the wtestlin^^matches held at the temple 
of Etflin and elsewhere. But after alt the chief sight of 
Tdkyd to one freah from home [a Tflkyd itself — the quaint 
little wooden hoosesi which brick Htmctlifts In foreign Etjle 
have only partially leplaced, the native dfeis whith weatern 
hLBhiorta and hibrica have not yet complcbely driven out* 
the open air jife of the pcfipJe, the clatter of ibe clogs, 
the jititiJrhifast the daJfity children—dressedp powdered h 
and rouged for a Sunday outing — the indescriE^hlo gioteo- 
queness of the soi-ftisont Eyropean costumes of many of 
the fine ladies and genilenien of the middle dais. 

There arc also the atlracttans of the shopa^ which make 
Mr Pcrclval LowelE truly oboerve thiiE To struli dowtl the 
^ruac/icfly of Tekyo of an evening ia a liberal education 
in every day art,"'' for—as he adds—“Whatever iheae 
people faahioup from the toy of an hour to the triumph a of 
all timCj IS louchcd by a taste unkriowo elotwhere^" Mr. 
Lawcllp aa am artist in wordB, does ttol add what wfi, 
simple fecorders of factfl^ nre bound to do, that with so 
much to appeal lo the cyi^, Tdikyb aJoo has not a little that 
appeals lo the noac. 

The ptcaaanteat excuFaiona in the neighbourhood of 
Toky0 are to Ojq famed for the Incongruous mixture of 
antumn tints and paper-itiills; to hteguiti with it# tctnplt of 
Fud^k; lo Fuiago where the ojtt or trout are caught; and 
to Ikegami, the chief shrine of the NichEren sect of Budd- 
hiiits, ivith fine, though now decayingi temples standing 
amidst gigantic trees* 

■4ak>N Tex Kili4 tuiL SlKt* xad FlMl’ tf 
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Ccffllnl wd^«nhLrm|ii|W]L,'^PP^ 1^4 ^ by T. It- H, UcCUi^hc, 

fn Vol, VL Part I. mM “ Tht Fcnifcl Muilofll otf by ilic *mhi- aHthCrT, k Vd. 

Vii, Put lit, of eIm " AiEila? TnniKllvm** Far p^cturn^L^ icBcrljrlJflai afld lof 
'** llu ^ lAj^bc^ratkcfi etuE btHJc-matEn tTnniiT3Enbl''£. 

Topay-turvydom. It hsa often been rtniAriced that the 
Jappinesc do many thiniga in a way that ryn3 directly 
CDunttr in EurDpean idena of what is n&toral arid proper. 
To the Japanese thttnaalves our ways appear equally unac¬ 
countable. It was only the nihor day that a Tdkyn lady 
^Bkcd the present writer why ford^nerfi did so many things 
topsy-turvy, instead td" doing them natuLrallyv aAer the rtlatl^ 
nef of her country^ people. Hctc arc a few instances of 
this contTariaty i — 

Japanese books begin at what we should call ihe end^ 
the w'ord (iF) ccmiog where wc put the title-page- 

The foot^notcfl aie printed at the top of the page, and ihe 
reader puls in KIs marker at the bottom. 

Men make tbeixuelFes merry with wine, not nflcr dinner, 
but before. Sweets also come before the piecis 
The whole metbkod of treating horses ii the Opposite of 
ours, A Japanese mounts his horse on the right sidci ail 
parta of the harness are rastcotd on the right aide, the 
mane Is made to hang on the left eide ; and when the horse 
is brought home, its head is placed where its tHil ought to 
be^ and the animat is fed from a tub at the stable donr. 
Boats am hauled up on the beach stern lirr^t. 

The Japanese do not say *Vnofth-easi/^ south-west," 
tut ** east-north," “ west-south," 

They carry babies^ not m their arms, but on their backs. 
In addfessing a letter they employ the folio wing order of 
words! "Japan, TokyO, Aka&aka District^ such-and-such^ 
a Atreetp ig. Number, Smith John Mr," thus putting the 
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general firsts and the particular afterwardwllich i» the 
eKAct reverae af our methodH. 

Many tools and imptemcnta are used m a way which is 
contrary to purs. Por Loatance^ Japanese keys turn in iit- 
atead of oul^ and Japanese carpenters aaw and plane to¬ 
wards, Instead of away froirij themsdves. 

The beat roDm^ in r house are at the back. The garden 
too is at the back. When building a bouao^ the Japanese 
conatruci the roof first; then^ having numhered the pIcccSi 
they break It up and keep it DEitri the substmclure 

la finishei!. 

fn making up Hocounts, they ivrite down (be figures first, 
the item corresponding tn the figures next. 

Politeness prompts them to remove, not their head ^gear, 
but their foot-gear. 

Their needle-wajk sometirnea curiously leveraca European 
methods. Belonging as he docs to the inlerior the 
present wifer can only speak hciitatingly on such a point. 
But an English Indy resident m Toky'd tells him that the 
impulse of her Japanese maids Is alwnya to sew on cufTs, 
frills, and Other like things, topsy-turvy and inside Out. Tf 
that 11 not the iie pins ultra of contratietyy what is ? 

Men in Japan are most emphatically noi the inferior sex. 
When Iwhich doea not often happen) a husband condt- 
ficenda to lake hifi wife out with him, it la my lord's/fariAt- 
shn that bowls off firat. The woman gets into hera aa best 
she can, and trundle^ along toiliindj Still, w^amen have 
some feiv coofiolfliJona- In Eniope, gay bachelors arc apt 
lo be captivated by the charms of RCtrcsaea. In Japan, 
where there arc no actTesSES to of, x( is the women 

who fall in Jove with fashion&bfe actore. 
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7ori], Toni Is the of ibe arcihways^ fonoeti 

of two upright and two hanzonlal bcmms, which starid 
in front of Shiitt^ As almost oJI visitara to 

thifl country' icek for Inform? tioji concerning the$E charac^ 
tcrifitically Jap^ntsc alructures. It may be wtU to ^uote 
what Mt Satow agys concerning them in hia essay on 
"The ShintA Temples of Ise," primed iq Vol. U of the 

Asiatic Transactidns :— 

**TIie Toriit'^ writes Mr Satow^ " wna originalty a perch 
for the fowls offered up to the gods^ not as foodt to 
gire warning of daybreak. It ivaa ereacd on any side of 
the temple indhTerejitly^ In later times^ not impfobahJy 
after the Introduction of Buddhism, iiB Driglnal meaning 
w^as forgotten t it was placed in [ruiit only and suppDBed 
to be a gateway# TabletEl with inscrlptioofl were 

placed on the icrii ^vith this belief, and one of the first 
things done after the restoration of the Mikado in iSfiS in 
the course of the purification of the Shintd temples was 
the removal of these tablets. The etymology of the word 
is evidently *^bird reaL" The lorij gradually assumed the 
character of a general s 3 TnljQl of Shint&, and the number 
which might be erected to the bonour of a ddiy became 
practically unlimited- The Buddhists made it of stone or 
bfonnep and Iregucnlly of red^painted wood, and developed 
vaiiDUH forms.” 

It il perhaps right to add that ibis accPant, or rather 
the etj^mology given m It, has been disputed. Mr Aaton, 
in his Japanese Grammarp derives not Irem 

" a bird/^ and irUg "to dwell/’ “ to perchbut from tCm, 
** to pass through/‘ and the same ini. Who would nnder- 
take to Judge between two auch authoritiea f 






ITrade. The value of Japan's fareign trade for the yesf 
iSSg wai 136,000,000 silver ytn (the Japanese j#b, or silver 
dollar, being worth about 75% of the United States gold 
dollar, or 3/^^ sterling). Of this tots}, imports contributed 
$66,000,000, and MpurtB $70,000,000. During the last 
ten years, the foreign trade of the empire has morathan 
doubted itself : in 1879 it was estimated at Only $66,000, odd, 
The following are the chief articles of trade, with their 


respective valaes in iSSg 




Textile fabrica ,**. 

$30,831,900. 

ArmXf Inxtm meats, docScB^T^'atcbesJ 


and nuicbincr>%.. . .. | 

6 , 5 i 5 t 9 «»- 

Sugar .. ... ... 

6,293,500. 

Metals and metal maoufactures... 

6,173,600. 

Oils nnd wax 

4,8 [4,600. 

Drills, tnodicines, dyeg^ and paints. 

3,012,900. 

rrovisLonSf winea^ becfp and 

1,459,400. 

Grain and scedjj 

1,008,500, 

Clothing and appurel ,,, 

956,900. 

Bonks, paper, and sUtionety ... 

664,300. 

Glass and ^lass ware ... 

436,500. 

Sundry miscellaneous articles 

3,936,0011. 


t66,]Q3,i>oOp 

ExroRTs. 


Raw&Uk ... ... ... 

$26,230,15 as 

Wa^te silk and cocoons ... 


Fea ... ,,,, 


B.lCC .... ... 4. p , 44, P.4 

7AUm^^ 
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COal ■■■ Tia rni ir* ■ + ■ *-al 

+.345.^37* 

Copper p^. 

2,817,667. 

Silk handkerchiefs and silk pieced 

goods ■!-■+ ■'+I- +#« -.p +■■ J 

e»9i3.fi79- 

Camphor and CAmpbor olt 

1,433,564. 

Watches ... ... ... ... ... 

i.‘57,953. 

Porcelain and earthenware 

T, 449,888. 

Cuno^ IT. IT. ..T ... ... -1 ■» 

1,856,668. 

Whealj barley, rye,^ etc. ..^ 

343,269. 

Tobacco ..i +.. 

I97,a3a. 

^3rted liab ip.... ..-^ ... *.. 

149,518. 

Fifth Oil and wax *** ... 

460.455. 

SkkiSj hair, and shebs ..« #.. 

a+3-758. 

^tutimcn^ ... ... ... 4 .* ..§ ... 

358,834. 

Sumiry miscdlaneous articles p.^ 

9.9S6p746- 


$70|Q6DjaQD. 


StLk. Thim^ ihe most valuable □£ Japan^a exportAi ib 
sent atva)f the Ettropean amJ Atncricati markets in 
vaiioua forms—in hs raw state FilatareSp Kereelas and 
HankSp aft Cocoon ft and Wxuite Silk [ manu^chiredp chiell^ 
in the form of handkcrchicfii^ Of the deftcriptian first 
named—Filatures, Rereda^ and Hanita—there were 
exported Irom Yokohama 40J164 bales of too Japan- 
eae pounds {1314 lbs Engtish)^ valued, as stated in the 
above tahle^ el $36p22Cift3ip between the January and 
the jtBt £3cceaiber [889* During the same penodt 37P914 
piculH (1 picul=ij3| lbs) of Cocoonft aod Waste Silk, 
valued at Sa,706,7tj, and silk t3nanufactared gpoda worth 
$3^9r5,<679 were bIbo aent away to Europe and America. 
In the year 6350 tnore bales of silk were Exported 

than during 1889* but the total value was leas hy ^36,3o<a« 
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The above figiires will &erYe to g\vt an idea of the im - 
pOTUnc^ of the aUk industry oF thi& country^ With ^eater 
regularity in reeJingi cauacqueni upon improved matilpula^ 
tioUr theie la a hopeful outEouk For the Japanw silk trade. 
Much hiM already been done^ especially in the provinces 
of SbinshUr Kdahu, and Jdabu^ where there ftte nuineroaa 
spinneries worked after European itiodel«. The cocoon of 
Japan ja hut little inferior to its rivals of France mid Italy, 
the present values being respeclively ;~ 

FaASfCE, ftw-v* Jai^ak* 

63/65 62/6^ 60/61. 

Nor m there any reason for assuming that the Japanese 

cocDOfi may uot^ in the future;, attain to the highest 

excellences The central and north ^central provinces of 
the Main Island are the chief aillc-pri>dudng districts.^ 
The Japanese silk Besson begins Dn the tst JoIjt and 
ends cm the 30th June of the folEowing ycatF Expcut U 
made wholly from Vokohamai chiefly hy fa reign merchants. 
The Japanese, however, send aw'ay a certain quantity 
yearly on their own acosunt. 

Tea, Amongat the artiefes exported from Japan^ Tea 
genfirally ranks m the second in value- Only in iSSQdid 
it, fi’om Exceptional cauaesp give way to rice. During the 
season the total quantity exported was 4D,.p:iOpCloq 

ThSf and it is estimated that the figure of fipQao,(MXj will 
be reached at the close of the present season^ iSbg/qo* 
Business comincniies about May^ with the advent of ihe 
first pickings of the shrub, and continues ibroughont the 
yeafj no purchases of any magtiitUrdc being mode, however^ 
after the autumn- 

The preparation of the leaf for native consumption difters 
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from the prepEt/atmn for the foreign market. If 
intended for Japanese use^ the leaver are tflrfcc dried over 
charcoal fires In paper covered baaketaj before being sent 
awa/ for shiJc, Tbi# prooefia of drying* or firing as it 
Ib termed, is again gone through Ibc tea is puTthfleed 

by the deaLefi and It La then ready for use. 

In the caift of teas destined to be aold at the treaty parti 
for conaumption abroadi the kaves are tnibjecled to one 
firing cnJyt enough to preiferve tfcrm whtk in transit. 
The fareign merchants fixe them in iron panup heated by a 
Blow charcoal fire* the tea being tzontlnuolly kept in motion 
hy B coolie who Btirs it about with hiB bands. Such colour* 
ing matter aa may be roquited is then added ^ and the tea 
after being sifted and picked over* is packed iu boxes and 
ehipped to its destination abroad. 

Japanese tea is not a favourite in Europe, where Ihd 
Chinese Aiid Indian varieties arc ptoferred i hut In America 

it IS well liked, large quantities being annually consuined- 
The fol[owing figures will Mrve to exempli^ this state¬ 
ment 

EjrfoH 0/ Tfis/rmn Yokohama in iSSg. 

United States ... fbs. 16^400,:203« 

Canada ... 

Europe ,p. „* ... 


13,788,1+3 

Ric£. J^pan produces annually about thirty-one million 
kahu* of rice. Japanese rice, though not equal to the 
Java and Carolina varietiesj is of good quality, and 
is more highly thoaghl of in the European markets fhan 


• Ti* if f^iUvilaH loj.j 
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the Qtimary kcfnis in India and Burma. The Irade 

is a.czordin^^]y n coneidernble. an^f rice ^netajly ranking se¬ 
cond in Value amodgat JapancJte articks of cKport- The 
bulk of it Es exported from K5he and the ports to the 
south oi Kobe. The vaJimtion set by the ImpcrioJ Cus¬ 
toms on the quantity that wan sent ahmad in iSSg> 
partly by foreign merchants, partly by the Kovtrn- 
tnent itself^ is $7434,941; hut them are reasons for 
thinking that this large Hgum will not be again attained 
for leveraj years to ctmieh The gOVEunment was formerly 
accustomed to hold iitimttsse stocks of the graiti* To the 
recen t discontinnaiice of this practice may be attributed the 
ifn|>etus acquired by the operationa of spcculatorip and 
the Consequent rapid lluctustions in value—ductuations 
formerly nnheard of, wheu the msrkeE was steadied by m 
knowledge oftlte nuppl^- always stored Up in the govemmcot 
wamhauiKes. 

GENHitsi, Coti5iDaaATiQpt $. The foreign trade of Japan 
is in the hands of five countries, natnclyi Great Britain 
(includktlg British colonies sfid p&sfteflsiorvs)+ the United 
States, France, Chitia^ and Gennsny. The amounts 
taken by each of these countries are Si follows ;— 

Great Britain ... ... ... ... §55*49®«530' 

United States*.. ... 3tj59a,£93. 

France... *7+59^1^93* 

Chinn ... ... ..^t 14*643 t 3'^5* 

Germany ... 6,51^4^1. 

The chief ccittre of this trade ii Ynkohame; but Kobe 
is making such rapid strides that in the Inst ten years the 
amouEit of its trade has trebled. Ai to the future prospects 
of the Japan trade in genexil, there is evciy reason to 
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beficvfl that ths hfi^hest point not yet been reached. 
SillCr the great stapEe fixpart, la In a most t^aunshing 
condition 1 Tea holds its uvm fairly. Rice alnne shoiva 
iigni of having been overdone. Curios^ the m&nufBCtttre 
□f which omplojn a great number of hands, are eent 
away in annually large qkiantitics. Matches of JapaneBc 
mannfacture and several descripEianE of grain ant] scedi^ 
have also Increased theit export value. The recent con- 
alruction of railways and the growing number of coasting 
Steamers^ the now ?ilk filatures, the new rice and cotton 
miUs—all these things are evIdonQO of the anduBtrla! 
strides made by the JapaiiioEe during the last decade^ 
Ab regards cattonit 4 considerable quantity of the raw 
material is now imported and worked up with good 
results. With the mulUpiication of faetofles, an Increase 
in the Import of thia raw material and a consequent 
falling olT in the Importation of the manufactured article 
are bound to come about. It remains to he seen In what 
way the enlarged consuming power of the people may 
Serve as a check oei this decrease, 

Thu Bgnres quoted on the foregoing page show the fnarked 
preponderance of British interest in the Japan trade. 
NevcithclcSSp an uBsertion to the eifect that the British 
mercantile comimmity is not holding its own has been made 
and repeated in certain quartera. More especially clamor¬ 
ous was thii aEsertinn a few years ago, when the a I ten Hon 
of btiiiocss men in England was caJitrd, during a period of 
commercial slackness, to the " cncroachmcntB ” of Germans 
in the foreign markets that had hitherto been exclusively 
In Britl&h hands. Figures were qunted to show that 
German trade in certain branebe# had growm in i larger 
ratiD, and the coticiueion was dcawn that the Germana had 
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soine new basmess methodar p£CU][afl^^ adapted 
IQ the rtr(uircmcnia of their Japancst; cualomera and hktfy 
to end in dHvIng BrIiJfah corapetitian fram the field. 

A reference to the etati^tiai puyishetl annuaUv by the 
Imperial Cu^tonia suffice^ to ahcFw that nuch a view haa 
no foundation in fact. The increase in thE vaJuc of the 
British import trade has been steadily nifiiintaincd+ The 
total value of artidea imported into Japan by BtieJab 
merchants Jurinj; th^e ycfli- iFua $19,000^000; the 

total for 1889 was $26^000,000. Durln|f the same jacriodt 
Gerrnsny's Import trade itigreaBed from $4^000,000 to 
$4,900,000. If this la la ht resided aa an oust in g 
of British trade from the field, words ww have taken 
aome new sense with which we are not acquainted^ 
The alarm seems to have arisen from an unjustifiable 
use of fitatistlrs^ Judged by averages and percentages^ 
the advance from no share or from an utterly insignificant 
share to a fair one wiU inavitably appear greater than the 
advance from a large share to a larger stilL The prosperity 
or decline of a business must be gnuged, not by such 
deceptit^ percentages, but by actual amounts. That 
Germany, lung debarred by poh'iical circumstances ffotn 
participaticin in the trade of the Eflst^ Bhould at lost 
have entered the fields Is surely not a matter to cause any 
rcft^nable business man either Jealousy or alarm. The 
articles of escport m which Getmany uow takes the lead 
are wOoUcu yam, fianriels, aniline die*, iftio naila^ sheet 
jrinc, UmpSi gunpowder, and certain kinds of chemlasls. 

A word now on Ibe buBinesa habits of the Japanese, 
Despised during long ages of anstoemtic feudalism, ham¬ 
pered at every turn by vesatiaus reotrictionSi trade was 
in a aorry plight when the pOrta were openedp and the 
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traders farmed ft ckfis unsu^CccI io hiive the mftlcsng 

of their country's commercial prasperily. Of low Caste 
and doubtful probity, they ivere triclg' ml her than clever* 
Favourable eicccptiooR there were of coume, and ihe 
nuraber of such exceptbns baa iucreftacd of late ycam^ 
owini; to contact with the better business met had a end 
higher standard oF business morality of foreigners. There 
is itiU, daubrd&as, much roam for im prove men t+ 'The Jap¬ 
anese tntrehant tcmslTis at bottom the petty trader. Com¬ 
manding but scaut)'^ capita^ he has never been able to on 
gftnific ft proper system of credit* Hh transaeiions whh 
foreign merdiants ore necessarily on a cash basitiji b<Lcaiis« 
even bad he the wilt^ he has scarcely the ability to fulfil a 
contract ibould the market go against him. liut the will 
is often 39 conspicuoLisly absent as the ability., The 
largest dealer will not consider It 'dcfogalofj' to endeavour 
to extricate himself from an -engage men I the fulhlment of 
which might cause him the Joas of a inHing Bum. This 
paltry spirit runs through all grades, the ftiiPB and am¬ 
bitions of each Japaneae buiiflcss circle being smaller and 
meaner than those af the correE^pouding class in W&etern 
lands. The Japanese shopkeeper begins by saking a price 
conEideiably beyond that at which he Is prepared to sell, 
and Wastes hours in bargaining with his costoinerSi who, 
knowing that the frrst figuie quoted is extortioncite, en¬ 
deavour to beat him down until their mvn estimate is 
reached. Again, he admits of no such thing as a reduction 
in price for a quantify. His view of the matter is that 
if an ftitlcle Si worttf so much when not In mquiBiiion, 
iti value must ri«e ju propartion to the demands Sue- 
ccsafiil fis a producer^ the Japanese cannot yet be conaidcr-^ 
cd a good bu&ineis man. At pre^i^nt, the asalstance of 
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government is reJicd on in all undertaking*, a. sure 

Kiga. of want of IrttUviduftl enterprise. 

Treaty Fortfl, The tretity pon\ tJifti i*^ ihoss ports 
at whieh foreigners have acquired by treaty the right to 
reside and trade in Japan, a« Yokohamap Kobe, Osakap 
Nagasaki^ NiigaUt Hakodate, and EbiaU'Minato m the 
Island of Sado. The loitf-Cying portian of Toky* known ai 
Tsukijl (iiterallyt ^^naode limd ’7 is induded in the aamc 
category. The dUtrict fturroundiog a treaty port^ withiii 
which olonct under the extezritorlAl system, foreigner have 
penniaaion lo travel without paeaporta^ Is cafted TK£4rv 
Ltutts. The usual extent of treaty Hmila is ten rl in 
every direction, that is to aay^ ahoui twentyTuur aTtd a half 
miles English^ 

Treaty Hevision, This is at onixi the knottiest and the 
most infinildy wearisome of all Japanese questkmfi. We 
leave the diBcussion of It to others^ whose taste—and there 
is nD accounting for tastes^—Lndinea them to local poUtka,. 

Tycoon. The lileraJ meaning of this title ia great 
prince/' It was adopted by the ShSguus in comparatively 
Tccont times, in order to magnify their position in the eyes 
pf foreign ppwena. 

Woman (Btatiia ofli Japanese women are most womanly 
—kind, gcnt]ct pretty. But the way in which they are treat¬ 
ed by the men has hithtito been'such as might cause a 
pang to any getitroua Eumpean heart* No wonder that 
Mine of them arc at bst etldeavouring to emandpale 
thcmcclvcs* A w^oman's lot is summed up In what arc 
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allow fitcq &nd women to sit ift the saraa apartment^ to 
keep Ibclr wearing apparel in the same plarr, to batlie 
in the same place, or to transmit Id eacli Dthcr anything 
directly from hand to hand. A woman going abroad rI 
night must in all cases carry a lighted lamp; and {not to 
Gpeak of strangers) she must observe a eertaio distance io 
her relations even with her husband and with her brethren* 
In Qtsr days, the women of the lower cLaastSk ignoring all 
mles of this natare, behave tbemsGiven disorderly; they 
contaminate: their repniationi bring down rcproacb upon 
the head^ of their parents and hrethr^nr and i[>end their 
whole liven in an unprofitable msumcri Is not this trnly 
lamentable? It is written likewise, in the “Lesser Lcatii' 
ing/ that a woman must form no friendship and no 
intimacy I except when ordered to do by her patents or 
by the ^ middleman* Evttt at the peril of her life, muBi 
she harden her heart hicc rock or metah and observe the 
rules of propriety* 

^‘Jn Chinsp marriage is called reUrHing, for the reason 
that a woman must cnniider her husband's home as her 
ownj and that, whtm she marrieSj ahe ta therefore returning 
to her own hnmep However low and needy may be her 
husband's position, ahe most find no faulL with him, but 
consider the poverty of the household nhirh. it has pleased 
Heavein to give her as the ordering of an tin propi tious fatc- 
Thc Sage of old taught that, once mam'cdi she must never 
leave her husband a houB-e. Should she foraakfi (the 
‘way,- and he divorced, shame shall cover her till her 
latest hour* With regard to this pointy there are seven 
faults^ which ate icrtncd “ the Seven Reasons for Divorce t 
(i) A woman shall be rfivorceil for diaabedicncD to her father- 
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ill^law Of roaibeT-iii'lBw, (iij A woman ahall be divorced 
if filiEt fail to hemr ehililrcnp ihe reason for this mlc 
bein^ rbat women are sought in maTriagc for the purjjosG 
of giving tnen poaterity* A barren woman hKouM^ howerpcf* 
be retained if her heart is virtuous arid her conduct correct 
Hoii free from jealousyp in which case a child of the Mma 
blood must be adopted ; neither ia there any just cause for 
a man to divorce a barren wifsp if he have children by a 
concubine. (iiO Le^vdnese is a reason for divortc. (iv) 
Jealousy ii a reason for divorce, (v) Leprosy, or any like 
foul diseaMp is a reoton for divorce* (vi) A vT^inan ahall ho 
divorcedwbn+ by talking Overmuch and prattling disres¬ 
pectfully, difllurha the harmony of kintirncn and bringt 
trnublo on her honsrhold^ A woman nbalL be divorced 
who iff addicted to mtealing.— All the * Seven Reaeona for 
Divorce^ were taught by the Sage. A woman, onto 
married, and thcii divorced, has wandered from I ho * way/ 
and id coi'ered with the grealest shame^ oven if ahe ahnuM 
enter into m second tinioti with a man of wealth and poftilion, 
** It 34 the chief duty nf a girl living rn the parental house 
to practise filial piety tow'ardfi her father and mother, Birt 
after marriage, her chief duty ia to honouJr her father in 4 HW 
and m others n-law— to honour them beyond her owe father 
and mother—to love and revef^nce them with all ardour, 
and to tend them with evory practice of filial piety- While 
thou honourcBt thine own paients, think not lightly of thy 
fother-in-laWi*! Never should a wnmans feih night and 
morning, to pay her rcspectii to her father in law and 
mother-in law. Never should she bo remtaa in performing 
any laaka they may require of her- With nil reverenco 
must she cniry out, and never rebel against, her father in- 
law'a cofomondB, On every point muit ihe inquire of her 
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failier^LnJaw and inDther^in^laWt and abandon heiBcIf to 
thifir direelJon. Even if thy fnther-in4aw and inotbcr-in- 
Ifiw be pleased to hate and vilify thee^ be not with 

tbenit and miirtnuT not I If thou carry piety iawardjs them 
to Its utmost limilSj and minl&Lcr to them in Rll sEnecrlty, it 
cannot be but that they will end by becoming friendly to thee. 

** A woman ham no particular lord* She must look to 
her husband as her lord^ and tnu$t serve him with all wot* 
&hip and revcrertce^ not despising or think!n|; lightly of 
him- The great life-long duty of a woinan is abedience* 
In her dealings with her husband^ both the expression of 
her countenance and the style of her address should be 
courteous, hunthlc, and con dilatory, never peevish and 
intractabie, never rude and arrogantthat should be a 
woman's 5rat and chlcfest care. When the husband issues 
his inslructinns, the wife must never disobey them. In 
doubtful caaeSp she should inquire of her husband^ and 
obediently follow his commirnds. If ever her husband 
should inquire of heri she should answer to the point;—to 
answer in b carek^a foshfoa were a mark of rudeness^ 
Should her husband be roused at any Lme to anger, she 
must obey him with fear and iremblingp and not ect herself 
□ p a^inst him in anger and disputatiousness. A wom^n 
should look on her husband as if he were Heaven itsdf, 
and never weiity of thinking how she m^y yield to her 
husband, and thus escape celestial caatigation. 

As brothers-ln-Law and sialera-in-law are the hrotbers 
and iislers of s woman's huabandf they deserve ail her 
reverence. Should jshc lay herself open to the ridicule and 
dislike of her buqband's kindredt she would offend her 
parents-in4aw» and do harm even to btrself, whcrcai^ if 
she lives on good terms with them, abc will Jtkewiae rejoice 
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the hcftrt 5 i of her parent5'iii-1aw. Agroiop she should 
chtriHli, and be intimate withp the wife of her hushand'a 
elder brother,— ytst, xvith sjreclal warmth of affection should 
she feverence hej husband's elder brother nod her husband'a 
elder brother** Wife, eal*eniEng them as she doea her own 
elder brother and elder *ister« 

Let her ncvei- even dream of jealouay. If her husband 
be dissolute^ ahe muHl eitpOituLate with him, but never either 
nurse nr vent her tiTigcr- If her jcalDusy be extreme, it will 
render her cour^tcnance frightful and her Bcccnta repulsive, 
and can nnly rersult in Domplctely alienating her husband 
from her and making her intolerable in hie eyes. Should 
her husband act iil and unrtBaonably^ she must compoM 
her countenance and soften her voice to remonBtrate with 
hem; and if he be angry and listen not to the reraonslnincc, 
ahe muBt wait over a season^ ond then expostulate with 
him again when his heart is softened. Kever set thyself 
up against ihy husbajid with harsh feaiurefl and a 
boisterouB voice ! 

A woman should be circumspect and aparing in her use 
of words; and never, even for a passing moment, should 
she slander others or be guilty of untratlifulnesB. Should 
she ever hear cnEurtiny, she should keep it to hetEclf and 
repeat it to none; for it is ihc rcUilin^ of calumny that 
disturbs the barniony of kinsmen and ruins the peace of 
faitiilleSi 

** A woman must ever be on the alerts and keep a atrict 
watch over her dwti cooduCL In the morning she must 
rise early, and at night go late to re*t. Instead of steeping 
in the middle of the dny^ she rou&t be intent on the dutiea 
of her haaschold, and must not weary of weaving, sewing, 
and spEnning. Of tea and wine she must mot drink over- 









mucrh, nor mustsbe teed her tycB and ears with theatrical 
performa^ncea^ dittiera, and balluda. To templca (whether 
ShlntiJ Qr Buddhist) and other like places, where there Is a 
great cancoitroc af people, she should go but sparingly till 
she has reached the age of forty, 

** She moat not let hejaelF be led aatruy by mediuma and 
divinereEBe-B and enter into m Irreverent fuiticliArity with 
the god Up neither ahontd she be constantly occupied In 
praying. If only she astisfnctorily perform her duties a a a 
human being, she may let jiraycr alone without ceasing to 
enjoy the divine protection. 

Iq her capacity of wife, she must keep her husband's 
household in proper order. If tiie wife be evil mid pro- 
digate,, the house is ruined. In everything she must avoid 
extravagance, and both with regaard to food and raiment 
iDUBt act according m her Btatiort In lifci and never give 
Way to Iwxxjry and pride. 

"While youngt she moat avoid the intunacy and fetni- 
liarliy of her huaband's kinsmen^ comrades, and letainerii^ 
ever strictly adhering to the rule of atiparatEon between the 
^eKcs 5 and on no account whattiVer should she enter into 
correspondence with a young piaup licr personal adoro- 
ments and the colour and pattern of her garments should be 
unobtrusiye. It sufficea for her lo be neat and cleanly in 
her paraon nncI in her wearing apparel. It is wrong in lier^ 
by an eiifecess of cstc, to obtrude herself on other people'a 
notice. Only that which is suitable shouM be practised. 

She must not selfishly think first of hrr own pnrenUt 
and only secondly of her husband's relationi. At ^^ow 
year, on the Five FestivaJs^^ .and on other like occasions,, 
she should first pay her respects to those of her husband's 
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houBCt and Uifin to bet Qvm paranls- Withcml her hUB- 
band's permission, she muat go oowherCp shouJd 

$hc make any ^ifta on her own responsibility* 

** As a woman rears up poaterityt not to her own partnla^ 
but lo her father-in-law and mother in'IaWt she must value 
the latter even more than the former, and tend them with all 
Hlial pkly. Her vislla, alao, to the patcroul hous* should 
be rare after marriage. Much more then, with regard lo 
other fnendSp should it generally snUicc for her to send a 
to inquire nfler their health. Againi she must not 
be filled With pride At the reconection of the splcndmir of her 
parental hoiiaej and must not make ii the subject of her 
conversAtionB- 

** However many ficrvantsi she may have in her employ, 
it is n woman^a duty not to nhirk the trouble of attending 
to every thing herscif* Shs must ac^v her falher-Tti-lawa 
and mother-in-htw'a garments, and make ready thetr food^ 
Ever attentive to the requiixmenta of her husband^ she 
must faU his clothes and dual hii rugn fear hia chMren, 
wflAh what IB dirty, be constantly in the midat of her 
bouse hold, and never go abroad but of necesaity* 

'* Her treatment of her handma-idens will require dreum- 
spection. These low mid ag^fravating girb have had no 
proper education [ they are atupid, ohslinate, and vulgar m 
their speech. When anything in the canduct of Uieir mia^ 
tfesa s huaband or parctiEs in4aw croaM their wishes^ they 
fill her ears with their invectives, thinking thereby to render 
her a service. But any woman who should listen to this 
gossip must bmv^e of the hcmtburnSngs it will be sura to 
breed. Easy is it by repmadies and disobedience lo Tom 
the lave of those, who. like a woman^s niaTTiage connections, 
were all Driginilly strangers; and it were surety fqlSy, by 
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believing the prattle of a servant-girlj to diminish the affec¬ 
tion of a preclaus CatUer-m [aw and malhcr-io^Iaw. If a 
servant-girS be akogt^Lher too loquadoLis and had^ she 
should Bpeeilily |>c dismissed; for it ta by the gossip of such 
pemona that CFCcafilon ts given for the troubling of ihc har* 
mony of ke n amen and the d i $onJcnng □ T a household. Aga in, 
in her deuUngs with these |o« people, a wotnan will find 
fiiany things to djiiepprovc of* But if she be fonever reprov¬ 
ing and scolding, and spend her time io bustle and anger, 
her houacJmld will be in a continual state of disturbance. 
When there is reni wrong-doing, she should occuaiunnJIy 
notice \tt and point out the path of amendment, while Teaser 
faukfl Bhaiild be quietly etlduTed“withotil anger* While in 
her heart she compassionates her subordinates' weaknesses, 
she meiMt Dutuardly ailTnoniah them with all slrictneas io 
Walk in the puths of propriety, and never allow them to fall 
into idleness. If any is to be succoored, Id her not be 
grudging of her money I but she must not foolishly shower 
down her gifta on such aj merely please her Individual 
Caprice, hut arc unprolitable servants. 

'*Tbc five worst malndics that affliefc the female mind 
flfc : indoedity* discontent, dander, jealDu^+, and silliness. 
Without any doubt, theso five maladies inG:st seven or eight 
out of evBxy ten women, and it is from these that arkea the 
inferiorily of women to men. A w^nman should cure them 
by sclf-inapection and seEf reproach. The worst of them 
all, and the parent of the other four, is flilliiaes^K Woman's 
nature is passive (lit. jActifr). Thit passive uean, being 
of the nature of iht night. Is dark. Hence^ as viewed from 
the standiArd of man's nature, the fdolishnesa of woutau 
laik to underaiand the duties that lie before her verv eyeSf 
perceives not die actions that will bring down blame upon 
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her own hend^ and compTthcndft not even the Lhinfi that 
will brin^ down calnmities on the hc^itls of her huiband 
find chiidrcTi* Neithtr when she blames and acciMea sod 
cufoes innocent perBons, nor ivhrn, in her jealomy of others p 
she thinks to act op heraetf alone, does *ho see that she is 
her own enemy, estranging others and incortine; their 
hatred. Lamentable cmira I A^ainp in the education of 
her childreup her blind afteclion induces an eTToneous 
system. Such h the fitopidity of her character that it ii 
incumbent on her, in eveiy partitular, to distmat herself 
and lo obey tier husband, 

" We ore told that it wnfi the cnotom of the ancicnia, on 
the birth of n femaJe child, to let it lie on the floor for the 
space of three days. Even in this may be Been the 
lilMning^of the man to Heaven and of the woman to Earth« 
and the castotn ahowld teach n woman bow neccosaty tl 
ia for her to ovciythitig to yield to bar husband the firtt, 
and to be henwlf content with the second, place} to avoid 
pHde^ even if there be in ber actiaos oug^ht deserving 
praise : and, on the other hand, if she iranssreM in ought 
and incur blame, to wend her way through ihe difficulty 
and amend the fault, and eo conduct henwlf a» "ol 
■gain to Uy herodf open to eeneure; to endure without 
anger and indignation the jeera of other*, auflering such 
things with patience and htimility. ff a ivoman act thus, 
her conjugal relations cannot hut be hanaonfous and 
enduring, and her household a scene of peace and con- 
cord, 

■■ Parents I teach the foregoing majdms to your diughtere 
from their tordereat years f Copy them out from time 
to time, that they may read and never forget them I 
Better than the garmenia and diver* vessel* which the 
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CatficTfl of the prcffent day 00 ]a\*iflh1y b^taw upon ihcir 
djiiighLera when giving iheiti away m mamagCi wtre Jt id 
leach Ihem ihoroughiy the!i* preccpti, which w'ould guard 
them as a pncciouB jewel throughout Ihtir lives. How ttue 
la that ancient sayiag: ‘A inan knowelh how to apend a 
ni ill ion pieces of money io marry in g off hi a daughter, hut 
knoweth not how to spend an hundfed ihoiiund in bringing 
up hia child r Such as have daughters musit by this well 
in heart. ** 

Writing. The Japanese, having obtained their dviLisa- 
tion from China and Korcui wer^ inevitabty led to adopt 
the ideographic system of wTiting current in those couu- 
lri«* Its introduction into Japan seems to have taken 
place somewhere about A. D. 400, hut the chronology of 
those timea h extremely ohacure. 

According to this idengraphic flyatenip each Individual 
word haa its separate aigtip originally a kind nf picture or 
hieroglyph* Thus, A is a man/* rcprcBcnled by hu two 
legs; is “the moon/^ with her horna still disLingujah- 
ablc; 5 ia+*a horsetbc hecd» manep and legs* though 
hard to recognise in tho abbreviRtcd modern form of the 
chftracterr having ai Brst been cEenrly drawn. Most 
characters are not so simple aa these, but arc obtained 
by means of combi nation^ the chief element being termed 
the ** radical/’ because It gives a clue to the Kignifi cation 
of the whole- The other part generally indicates more or 
lean precisely the pronunciation of the word, and is there' 
fore called the " phonetic."’ It is much aa if, having in 
English special hieroglyphic aigna for such easy, every-day 
words as **tree,’* '' horae/* and **boK** (a cascj^ we were 
to represent ** box-wood by ■ comhination of the iign for 
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" tree " and the sign fw " boi," "a bo* *1 the opera" by a 
cambinatitin of "house" and "bo*," auil so on. Cbitieae, 
being unusually full of homonymous words, lends itself 
naturally to such a method. Names of pJants are olrtnined 
by eombinatjons of the character “ herb, itself still to 
bo recognised as a picture of herbs springing up froto 
the soil. "The hand. ' originally a rude picture of (he 
outstretched fingers, helps to form hundreds of charac¬ 
ters signifying a ttioos. "The hearlT” numerous 

abstract words denoting sen time tils and passions. Simi¬ 
larly "the eye," "the mouth," “fire," “water," "silhp” 
"rain." "metal," "fish," aro parents of large families of 
character#. The study of this Chinese method of writing 
is moat intcreallng—so curious ia the chapter of the 
human mind which it unrolls, m unespecitd are the 
items of recondite history which it discloses- But we can 
here do no more than allude to it thus bti’elly- 

During the eighth and ninth centuries there came Into 
use in Japan another system of WTlting, called the hTonit, 
formed of fragments of those Chinese charactem which 
happened to be most commonly employed. There arc two 
varieties of it, the Kniukana and the if/irngoHO. The 
invention of I he former is popularly attributed to a wofthy 
raroed Kihi-no Mnhi (died A. D- 776)* 
latter to the Buddhist saint, KObO Daishi (A- D. S35}: but it 
is more reasonable to suppose that the simptiGcatioii-for 
such it really is, and not art invention at all—came about 
gradually than to accept it as the work of two particular 

men at any given moraent, 

\Vhereas a Chinese character directly represent* a whole 
word—an idea-the A'rmo represents the sounds of which 
the word is composed, juat a#,our Roman writing does. 
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There is, however+ this dlfTerencc^ that the Karnt stands far 
flyltablcSf not letters. The folJowing tables of tfie Kata^ 
ka»it and Jfirit-gaaff wilJ holp tQ make this dear« VVe givtf 
tha fnrFDcr in the order preferred by modern flcholorsj 
the latter in the popular order, called I-ro-ha, which has 
been handed down from the ninth century. 
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Tfie order of the I-rc-Hn heans WEtnc^i to the Sudd hist 
belief of the fither of Japeneee writing. The ayllstbary le 
a verfie of poenj rounded on; one of the SikimSj and so 
Arranf^ed that the same letter l« tietfCT fepeated twiDe^ 
TrAnscribed according to the trtcMiera pranunclAlioiip it Tuna 
thus:—- 

iro wo nwdsj 
Cfiirinuru wo — 

Waga JO tar^ *o 

TfMBr nart$n ? 

C/c no oku-y{^m^t 
Kj^ koetef 

Asaki ynmfi mUhi^ 

Ei wo jefu. 

Which iSf being interpreted : 

Though their hues are gajt blossoma flulter dawn» 
and BO in this world of ours who may epnt inue forever ? 
Having to-day ertiBaed the mountfltO'f^tnMB of cnisiertce^ 
I tia.ve seen but a fleeting dfesni^ with which I atn not 
intoxicated.^' 

In bgth lyllahnricij consdnanti can be eoftened* by 
placing two dotB lo the right of the letter. ThtiS ^ is ^ftp 
hut it ii g{t ; f" JB {gf but IB und so on* la thiB way 
the nunibej of letters is rAised considerably^ There are 
Various othdr pecnliantiesi Japanese orthography atinost 
rivalling mir own in eccentricityi Very few boots are 
writlcn in HtrMLgana alone^nonc in alooE* 

Almoi^t itU am written in a mixture of Chincaft character* 
and A^ntd of one kind or nriother, tht Chinese charrfCler* 
being employed for the chief idea*^ for nouns and the stem* 

^ t- e-p Ir^T^fTTlfiiEl j- HpCiJiksE^ EJM Sc cliDiefe! iatD 
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□f verbal while the serves to transcribe the particies 

and terminAtiona. Add to this that the ChtncBe ehanicLera 
are comrEonly svritten and even printed m every sort of 
Btyk—^om the standard^ or so^called a«^uiuet'^ to the 
most sketchy euraive hand—that each Chinese eharaetef ia 
capable of bein^ prononne^d in twro or three dkiferent ways, 
that each Himgatut ayllaMc letter has acvcrul alternative 
forma, that there ib no method of indicating capita la or 
punctualionp that all the worda ar« run tD^lher on a page 
without any mark to show' where one leaveis off and smother 
begins—and the result is the most comphcAted and tmeer^ 
tain system of w'liting under which poor humanity has ever 
groaned. Indetsd an old Jesuit mi&Eioriary dedarea it to 
be evidently the inventton of a conciliAbulc of the detnems 
to haras a the fiiithful' 

^ut if Japanese writing is a mountain of dsEBculty, il ia 
unapproachably beautiful. Japanese art has been called 
calligraphic- Japanese calligraphy ia nrtistic. Above olh 
it la bold^ because ft comes from the shoufder instead of 
merely from the w'nsC. A little experience will ccitvmcfi 
any one that, in comparison irith Jig the fireestp bddeit 
English hand is little better than the cramped scribble of 
some rheumatic old cmne. One consequence of this 
exceeding difficulty and beauty is that calligraphy ranka high 
In Japan among the arts* Another is that the Japanese 
very easily acquire our simpler ay stern. To copy the 
handwTiting of a European is mere child's ptay to them. 
In fact, it usual for clerks and students lo iinltate the 
handUTEting of ihtlr employer or master ao cloudy that be 
hitnsdf often cannot tell the difference. 

For ibt Aslltlta'ft ^ fjrsn'imMr of Use Japanw 

IVrh'tbcB yatI4 iw M fMtf ti tbf CbliKi^ ja 

npUlK£d< is J 









Yedo. See T^icVO, 

Yeso. Y&sd^ often inDOrfectly ipelt Yeaso, and oMcially 
atyJed ihs Hokkaido or "" NortHtrr Sea Circiiitp'" im the 
tiorthernmost of the larger islandi forming the Japanese 
archipelago. It tiesi roughly fipcftkingi ln;tween paralkls 
4i|" and 45 of north latiiude—the ktiiude of the part of 
Italy which stretebea ffom Rome to Venice;—hut it Is under 
tnow and ict for nearly haEf the' year, the native Ainoa 
tracking the hear and deer BCrost it* froien and pathless 
meuntainsr like the cave rnen o| the glacM age of Europe. 
It Is assorted that VoshitfiaTiep the great Japanete hero, 
rted into Ye^o and died there j but lEtlle attempt was made 
by the Japanese tn colonise It unts! early in the seven¬ 
teenth cent ary p when the ShOgnn Icyasu granted it as a 
fief to one MalsLimac YoshihirOp whn conquered the soiith- 
we^tem cornel' of the is Inn dp establishing his capital at 
^^alaufnHCp some sixty miles to the south-west of the modem 
port of Hakodate. Hh succesaofS relamcd their sway over 
Veao until the recent break up af the oEd fciidal aysteia. 
They treated the luclilesa As nos with great cruelty* and 
actually rendered it penal to comniuniciatc to these poor 
barbarians the art of writing of any of the aru of civihsed 
life* Frequent rebcllioTis, suppreMed hy maMficrea, were 
the reault. In the UUer part of the eighteenth century, 
however, and in Uic fijit half of the uisetuciith, a few 
Japanese liternti made their way into the island* It is to 
their efforts—to the ellbrta of such men as Mnrosya, 

and Matiura—thst our first acientific itiformaiion concern^ 
ing the land* tlus people* and the language of YcJfo im due. 
I'hc Impcfial government has dono sll 10 ha power to 
rcilross the wrooga of the hsOieito down tiodden ailivea. 
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At Ofie tiinc;p tiie Kussiima endtavcmf'cd to oblAifl a fpating^ 
in YiM\ but the opening of Jjipati nipped this eiicroactl- 
Rient in ihe hnd* Japancg^i fititteamen eagerly plunged mta 
the task oE developing the rei^oiirces of tbe itJand- With 
this end in view, they creatfid a apecinl govemmcnl depart- 
raent, enltlled the KaiiakushU and engaged ihn Bervices 
of a partv of Americanfl headed by G eneral Caprnni J^rge 
■nms were spent on oiodel farm^ and other public wprki, 
and a dcti^DUB prosperity set in. The bubble bunt in 
iSSip when the KmlaUnshi was dissolvedt and iheadminis- 
tmtion of tbe island waa as^in doited, in the form of 
preFectures, to that of the rest of the empire. It is 
calculated that Yeao has cost the imperiai government 
no Icifl than thirty million dollars. 

Tire chief lowna of Vcjfo are Sapporo—the capital—and 
the port! of Hakodate, Akkeshlp Nemerro, and Fukyyama 
(the new name of the city of MatautnaCp the scat of the 
former ifoiiir/d, but now ladly decayed). It ia+ however, 
not these that will attract the visitor. Rather will he seek 
out the charming sCcrtcry of the Lakes near HakodatiCii 
whose jEtpan-esc names are Junsai Numa and Oiiiumjip of 
the volcano Konia^ga^takc sitnatcd near the likes, and of 
the shores of Volcano Bay, where the Aino aborigines 
may convenictltly be seen in their native haunts. 
travelling in Ycro is done on horsebacks 

Ve^Q 10 interesting from a ftcicnlific point of view. The 
great depth of ihe Strattn of Tsugaro, sspamting it frortt 
japan proper, showa that it never—at least in recent geolo¬ 
gical epochs—fanned part of japan |Tropcf^ The fauna of 
the t^vo islands is accordingly marked by notable differen- 
cea. Japan has monkeys and pheasants, which Yeao has 
noti Yc^a has grousep which japan has not. SciontiBc, 
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or ralher unacicntilic, maaagcment pljiyed a qu«r trick 
with the city of Sapporo, if ths local gos«!p> aff tP be 
crcdiied. The intention—3fl It is laid —waa w lay out the 
city a I'amifiemnt, with streets, running north and 

Bjuth and due cast and west. The person entruflted with 
the orienifltian of the plan was of counc aware ot the 
necessity of alloiving for the deviation of the eompaw; 
but being under the influence of some wiscoitcephon, J» 
made the allowance the wtong way. and thus, instrsad rf 
eliminating the error, doubled it. It is pleasant to be able 
to add that the r««U was a practical improvement on- 
dreamt of bv the mathematicians. The houses, having 
ro rooms either due north or due imoth. suffer lesa from 
the ertremes of heat and cold than they would have done 
had they possessed some roomH on which the sun never 
ehone, ond others flooded with aomhine all ^e 

ewfaw IJltm la ilM Sr 
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Yoahlwara. When the city of Yedo 8udd«Jy rose inlo 
splendour at the beginning of the leventMTi^ ""unZl 
people of all classes and front all pnrts the ry 

SocLd thither to try their fortune. co^tes^s w^ 

not behind hand. From Kydto, from Nam, Fuatu^ 
they anived-ao the native authoritma tell us-m little 

[^rtyfrom the town of Moto-Voshiw'ara on the T41«rdi> 
,.d » ih. ilMi a of Vri- "" 

» A U1 »Kll «•««» “H* «» 

il» Ettflfluui pfcnwW. -11« »'« 1"'^ „ ,a imiliufriwr 

when d isuMbA ^ ImwfTr« 
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abode came lo be caUed the YoBhlwam.^ At firat there 
w.1^ do offinaf aupen’iaidn o£ these fniil l 4 dEe 4 . They ^cre 
free lo ply iheiF tr^dc tvhcre%cr they chos^:. litJl In the 
year 1617* on the repr^Beotatitma of a rerormcr n.amed 
Shfiahi Jin-emDOp the city in general was purified, aod all 
the Itbertmlbui in it—peroiitted^ but regulated—was banish¬ 
ed to one apecial quarter near Nihon-baahit to which the 
name of Yoshiwara attached itself. Later on^ In D. 
1656, when the city had grown larger and Nihon ha«hi had 
become ita centre, tJie authorities cans^ itic hansea In 
question to be removed lo their present site on the 
rtofthem limit of Yedtj* whence the nainE of Shin (i. e,, 
New) Yoshiwara, hy which the place i$ currently known. 
Foreigners often tpeak of VoahlwjLra," ns if the word 
were a generic term^ It is not bo* The quarters of limilar 
character in the nther cities of Japan are never so called by 
the Japanese tbemBelves. Such words aa jcljoi&a and 
kufHwa are used to designEite them. 

Japane-se literature is full of romimljc elorlea in which the 
Yoshiwara plays a part* Oenerally the heroine has found 
her way there m obedience to the dictatci of filial piety in 
order to support her aged parents, or else she Is kidnapped 
by Borne rolfian who basely scSIs her for liis own proEL 
The story often ends by the girl emerging from a life 
of shsme with at least her heart ijnlainti:d, and by 
all the good people living happily ever after. It is to be 
feared that real life wdtnctses but few such fortunate coses, 

■ Tlw **iglW of iialluirTttj i» ic bvatif P# IbJl Kcamif oT lh« orlfiii nf lunCi 
tn oUkti^ th£ b *« UkA '*m. rnM;^ uil Cbc 

SEiicititidB '-mdjf RHwr^ bwB iivcB tq Om; LochHs^ vn ncipiwI el U* 

illpKI bdbtc H vm built nw. b u aiJkNf ClzLqiiHE jvuAi 

moA wiih khii llu first fi# Lbc dAsk tn Ifiit taxblUf 

vrUm IW My 








though fl ia pcoImMy true t hut the falien women of Japan 
sr^i as a clans, less vicim^ than their rtprMentalives in 
Western Jsnds^—less dmnkcn^ less foiii-iiioQthed. On the 
other Jiand^ A Japanese proverb says that a tmlhftil 
courtesan is as great a mimcle as a square cfg. 

In former timesh girls could be and were regularry and 
legally flcTd into debauchery at the Yoahiwara in Yedo and 
nt its coiinterpartH throughout the (and—a state of ibiega 
which the present enlightened government has hastened to 
reform. When wc add that a weekly tncdjcaJ inspcctron 
of the inmates of all such places Was Introduced ui 1S74+ in 
imitation of European waya^ that each house and each 
separate inmate of each house tl heavily tajfedT that there li 
severe police: control over all^ and that, aince iSfiSg the idea 
has been mODted of doing away with licensed proatiiution 
altogether—a plan eagerl)^ advocated by realoue ChriitiaR 
neophytes, hut frowned on by the doctors—«e have men* 
lioited Hit that need hefe be said on s subject which conic! 
only be fully discussed In tho pages of a tnedica .1 work- 

m^k* rr«Bi-i»-i*dFii Hiifcmri ^ oy Ji-pput'' Vfii u P^ 

pMdicFipt ta tht itnrr ^IIU^ “Til* Li™ Qwtp**l -ad A 

hrll^ h, Mr RCD17 Komw. tttaiod VmAIwo.'’ “ntw ^pp™i ii« thi 

""PlU MiUOnerif"—ntwliiidAtB BTiEMaiibsiW-M^ ™ Uie 

□ 4 . 11 ^ Mail" Df IJk dill iHS 

Zoology. Japan Ie di^ingoished hy the possefision of 
some types elaewherd e^tinetp for iastancE, the Giint Sala- 
mandeTp nod flJao as being the mo^t ncnlhcfly country in¬ 
habited by the manlrey* which here ranges as high ai the 
4l3t degree of latitude, in places n-^bere the inow often 
drifts to a depth of fifteert or twctity feet. But in its mam 
fentiiios the Japanese fauna retcmbl^ that of North China r 
Korea, and .Manchuria—one indication aroong many thai 
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the ancient land Cdnneclion ofjapnri with the Asiatic con¬ 
tinent mii3l be SQught m the North, not In the South. The 
Japanese hath icrrcitdai and marititne^ Ls unuEually 

rich* To give a sifi^le example :^them are already a 
hundred and Ihirty-scvcn ftpedes of btitterflies knownj as 
against some Sixty in Grom Britain, and over four thoufland 
spMClea of motha^ aa agalxist some two thousand in Great 
Britain. 

The chief matnmaU axti ibe tnonkey (/huu.i tpj^chsnt 
Ttm.), ten speefea of six spede* of insect]voroua ani- 
fnala, three apedea of bears, the badger, the marten, the 
dog^ the ivoif, the fox, two spccioa of squirrelsi the rat, the 
hare, the wild-boar^ n spedcs of stag, and a spedes of 
AntclopeH Most of otir domestic anitruds ore aUa met with» 
bat not the assp the sheep, or the goat. Other iDissIng 
snimsls are the wild cat and the hedgehog- No Ic^s than 
three hundred and &fty-nine apedcs of hirda have been 
enumemted. We esn only here call attentfon fo thetigKrrri 
{Crtiia cuntans T* and Schh)—a nightingale having a dif- 
fcrcitt note from oura—to the copper nnd golden pheasaniti 
and to the cranej and herona so beloved by the artists of 
Japan. Gf reptiles and batiauhiana there are but thirty 
species. Of ihcac^ the already nuentinned Giant SaUinaTt- 
der Is by far the most remarka ble^ some Bpedmens attain- 
ini; to a leogth of over five feet. There ore also some 
liirge^ but hamileESt inakeE. The only poi&onous snake 
is a atnall specica of adder {TrigoKocfph^iift 
koow^n to the Japanese under the name of tfinmtuhL The 
country folk look on its boiled llesh aa a panacea for many 
diseases^ 

With regard to fish, Dr* Rein lemorks that the Chinese 
and Japanese watert& appear to be richer than any oUiet 





part of the oceap* The mackereil fatpHy fjfujwif/ffirfffjp 
more parlicolaTlyp is rcprcaentcd in great forcej the forty 
Jipeciea inlo which it U divided confidiutlng an impDttanlL 
element of the food of the jwciple. But the fish which is 
eiteemcd the greatest delicacy is the Irtip a kind of gold- 
breapi^ The gold-fieh^ the salmon, the eel, the bIwIi, 
and many othem would caU for meptionj had wc the space 
to devote to them. Altogether, the number of Bpceies of 
frshea inhabiting or "k^isiling Japan cannot fail fsir short of 
four hundreds 

Insects ate eKtrcmely numcroua but, cacccpting the 
beetles, niothfi and buUerflits, are not yet even faiiiy well- 
known* so that a rich harvest here awaits some future 
nalurmUBt. There are two ailk-producing fPQtJiB, the 
Btfinbjjs mod and the AtUlicnxii yarna-miL Of dfagon- 
fHea the species are oumeroua and bcuntifuL There arc 
hut few venomous insects. The gadfly tormetita the trav^ 
eller only in Vcjjp and in the nofthern half of the hfain Is¬ 
land ; the house-fly ta a much leas common pkguc than in 
Europe, ejtccpt io the sUh diitricu, and the bed-bug is 
entirEly absent. On the other hand^ the pioaiimlo la a 
nightly plague during half the year in all places rying at 
attitude of tesa than 1500 feet alwvc the aea \ the bu/m 
—a diminutive kind of gnflt—infeata many mountainous 
difftncls during the summer months, and the Hca is to be 
found everywhere at all sesiflofia. 

The chief cmiilaceii nie fresh-watef aTid *slt wa^ 
logethef with cmyfisheai which here replace 
lohsiEfB of Europe anil oflett enuneouaiy termed 

lobsters by the foreign resitfontfi. 0R« 

Macrochtirui K^m0tri Sfirf.) ia » Pt'antic that hamaii 
beings liavfl been killed and devoured by it. lu ate 
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over a. yard and a half in Th^ne lh another speciei 

—5znaUer than the Ma^yitt/uiniSt but ncverthelesB formid- 
abto And hidcaoB to look at —which 1 % the subject of a 
B iiigulor fluperBtition. The common folk cal! it 
that J 9 > the Heike ciab^ They believe these crealurea to be 
the wraiths of the waniorH of the He ike or Taira clmo^ 
wbos-e deet wm Annihilated at the battle of Dan-no- 
lira in the year ii&3« 

Of moUuifks^ nearly 1200 specica Have been described by 
DudW, the be^t authonty on the Bul^^ect; and his enumera¬ 
tion is said by Dr. Rein to be far from eshanjtiivc^ Of &ea- 
urehins 26 species are known, nnd of atar-flfihem 12 species. 
The coral tribe ii well represented, ihoagh not by the reef- 
forming^ species 'of warmer latitudes- Thcfe are also 
variQua kinds of sponges. Indeeilt one of the most enrioufi 
And bcAutiful of att the many curious and beautiful things 
in Japan ti the Gloss Rope Sponge {Nj^ahnema Slainjldi)^ 
whose silken pnils adorn the shell-shops at En P^bi ma. 

imqim^-arird. Tlnihaniiticta kfctfihlflJ «t Itstiri - p, 157, 

4f MnBLtmEUt id flw Ihdttl h KtKd^ fqtL hit H fiOjSd r/JUmf of llw 
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Our article on Iaw had eenreeif been printed when three 
new Codee appeared, natodj'i the Civil Code^ Ihe Code 
of Civil Procedure, and the ComnteinAl Code, The new 
Civil Code, however, inclnde* as yet but the kw of thing*. 
Traditional Japanese usage still regulates such important 
matters aa tnamuge, succession, adoptioUt sod others be¬ 
longing to the kw of pereona. The Code of Civil Froce- 
dure and the Commercial Code are to come into force on 
the t at January, 1891. The Civil Code will not come into 
force till the ist January, 1S93. 


CORRECTIO^^ 


/a tht sttofid column if/ihe foW# on p^* 318,/or Yoim- 
haxna r^ad Yokosukas 
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Onngo tree, 57* 14^. 

Didetj ct lusightbEiadw 86; ifia. 
OtETamenu, aad. 

0«la, K4, 111, 134,16,, 

Dia l>akwan, 331, 

Ota NobuEuga, 15^. 

O Tid, J4J. 
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flo* no. 

Owvri ^Ar«i 334 * 

Oyi&mii {Coanl)> 71* 

Pxddy-6c1dii, 305+ 

Pa(;» {L£cn3), 4St 47+ 34^ 
pAinlLEiKi 331 35 i 
334, 3t3« 

PiLlccs (ancient)^ 2^- 
PaJ^avc [GiffanJ)^ 177* 

PjilBitf flUjijaf-GMErtJ, ILEJi 7^ 
174, iSj. 

Piper trvoney, ^4- 
■* PijfurukmiUriiHf^ ai^ 

511 tt, iSi* 

Piiiafas, Ell? i 4 If 
Pukes (Str EAit> }i iSj p 305^ 355* 
33^' 

Parties {poUllcmt)^ i 4 i* 

PaMEpoiti^, 36 , 

P 4 if alo* MH- 

PcOTHHI (0^)4 51- 
pQDhailcnv (Pra&csfiijr), 30* 
Feninsalui 131 - 

Perry (Cornmo4orc), 367; 37. 4^< 
T5S, i3r. 

Peny (Prof* J^Ji »33- 
PcfieuiikHii. 137; 
PervonEftcalicHii. yoo. 

Pcfipeelive, 3S. 

Pctcreen CJ*V.), 5B, 

Pfijmaicr (Dr. A#% niH 
l^oAdphyp 369 i 33 Ba 
PlHHiet9&l (of ChiPv™ chaHifftiOT]^ 

37 ®- 

Ffioto^pliy, ifit. 

PidiUsp 


PEdjjjn-jApdJSBTp xjd. 
pLUew^wordi, ayii 
Pipe*, 351* 

Ploee-cnniB, iS. 

PtiigLariiinp I73. 

Hay% 341* 341+ 

PiiEHL-blOffidfil, 64, lig^ 

Pdctiyv iFOt 66, 174, tl6j, jaSw 
3^P 373h 

971^ 164,1G3. 
i^kEp aof, 3 ^ 33^. 

PollLieal paTticA, 

Polaiiaky (Arlp 15^+ 

Ppole (PlxtlOp), 741K 
Populmbti, TO}, 353. 

Pof^ciun, iJS; TiOp 
Part LJinSi'^p 46> 

Pattcry, 273* 

Pculn^inirac, 3i» 156, f57 p 33J* ajS* 

ajS, 33E1* 

(dianDniiCaJ)i 67,* 

Pom, f«4 E ifit. 

BcrwnsJI fC. A. W-lt P^- 
PiATntg^w^iOcJF 3^3- 

134 r *3* *6*1 

381. 

PtcitijilerLain churclicii ^3!^ 

Pr«ii IawAt 
P rieilisAes, Jt|* 

Prmi^ 3*4 i ^ 

jo^ 313^ 3>3t 
Priinfmgt 19A- 
ftmry coimdli 139- 
Priiceeidlnf^ of Orii^ Coiir 

ferencoof 

pEOilltUtionp 3S3- 
PfOtealAAtisn t 13A1 
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Praverbs, 349, 342; 66, 231, 

3 » 3 - 

Pravinc^^ 134* 

Pryw (H-). 

PubfLc mectioipif 
Pumi (C.}. ifC. 

PunithTngntJt ^zdo, ^S- 
Purificadon. 145, jmj, 

35 ^ 

Qnin Of^ J.|v igop fgl. tgfi. 

RibliLi 3 p Jtj. 

Eace^aot; IJ5. 

RidtICBia lin |i{|£kk:i}p 

35*- 

(of Cfainow Khvxtmfl, 
asSv J 7 fi- 

Riflwajn, 30J? % lODp 161, t^p 

Iflj. 

HftinEkU^ 7j; jm. 
kaku-ja^i^ 7 jy* 

Ranfa, ao^ 

RobdJiotif, 15^, jfij, 

Rtd-anjf gold pofCfrlaiop lAj. 
Rcfopned ThcflifCi 344. 

RcgHit*, a&i^ 

<Dr. J. J.), 4 fl. «. S 5 , , 34 , 

*Sj. tgc. 933, 3 “*. 349 * jW. rf 

^4411 Mp 

RcIiffJon, J04. jfl, ,33, 30S; 

iSo, »». *|i,341.341. 

Rcpofto^K, ifie. 

R^'ablic(Ht Dp), i6cil 
R iiitDratiDb (of A. D. 

Revenge^ fl7* 

Hcrival of iGaralngi 310, 


Ri^vivaE of jmre SJiirrtQ, aia 
Ko^'Olutbn fofA. D. tfiofi), 15$, 

i60p 235; 

RcVDtnng iLbfariw, 

Rhj^BrUavid*, 

Rkm, 3044 3601 iiip laj, 1S9, 

^iDp 53* 

Riiiulv, 34^1 310. 

Rivera, 301, lag. 

Raadji, 305. 

RodL^lS- 

Ewatwei, 2ti9p ara* 

Romaniiadan Socieiy, 523, 

Ri/itiUp 1374 343, 

Rfiraiftbip 117, 

Rom^ iMon dn)p ai6* 175* 

Rjaaia, j ji, ifii, 190, 

Riajiuaji Ctrombf Z4o» 
fljuAfln^JlrJild, 3JdL 
Rjr£ja Ran, ^53. 

** Sjjcred Bools of the Ra* *, *^ 7^ 

I rcbcJlimi, iGj:, 

SagPuIicn* rji, H pitnim. 
aigB (Coom}, 71^ 

Saitama triiimcciicH^ 1&2. 

133 * 

SalMDtflder {gumi)* 

Samurai^ job; 31,14c* 1431, i6«^ 
^ 5 - 

SanetoEDo, 334. 

Sannocniva (Y*J+ Pr^. 

SaM-ia» Mwdot 
SappoTOp 381* 3»3* 

Rartj, {Captairt JoliiiJp 14, 

SaiCkS,-jU 














¥^5 


SUliirw 4f» ^3- 

344^ £t frOitm-r 

Sstow BJid 1:1 HjuiilboatH 

j 4 ^f et 

SatDw afid isbibjULbiV Dictl^rnv^p 

Siinmia {clAn)i Tdt T^t >3Qr 
1 ^ 7 * ai7t 433. 

SAWltma laimc, iSl. 

Sautimsi «l3dlkm» 5I1 iflt 1*3. 

SaVitici (0,)r 55# 

fcniLnciil), ajOn 25^. 

Sctieubo (£}t, Bf), 

Sclwolit lo^K 105. itiip W- 
Screctifi ^ 34- 
Sc^B^r 944« 

IkasaQB (lattnw oTIi 73>- 
Scuofu CmmOt), 347- 
ScCtii (BiiddhiBt)k ^ 

Sn Ek&mgmt :b 09 » liO' 
SeiEiisalcrEicsiJ Society* 49p lOli 
/^ALUM. 

ScivniCikigyp go i 43^ S4- 
Scki NAoluko, 23S. 

Sckiya (PnofitiW S.)p 43. 

SfJfcK, 347- 

^emi-hlx^f icigr 
SfBp Sa. 

^natCp 139- 
SengAkt^Lp laS. 

3 i 7 < 33S. 

i+i- 

situ, 3 Sp 

S^ioimati*, ^ I *73* 

Se^cD IhIh £d idiiir 4^ 


SeVert r«iltOtu fof divtirECp 369, 
Sevcrini (AfJ^ atfi. 

ScfTHDiir (Dt^ J* Ni)it 3T4 
^ hjLj 31 55- 

SftmnlMTi, P« S^umm, 
Shampoain^p 
Sluvisg, fig* TOp 93* 

Sljibp4 &4p fifip 342. 

3 i 9 i 

S^igeiw AD-eki* i6p 164- 
Sliigetld^ 37. 

Sliij^ kIvdoI ^ p&lntiilg, 3 &^ 
^hJjiiada >(SlEtU2l]i|p ^5^- 
Skimban ZiUikii^* 2 ^ 
Shin^Otnidii-iHa-Mftbl, 137-^ 
ShEmcrwuld iffsir, 139 , 
iShuiiigawi fortB^ »3- 
Shin ECCtt ^ ^- 
Shingon «Ctp fiOp J ( 1 + 

ShajMftp 335 h 33^- 
BbicWt 308, 111: 17. 39 ^ 9 i 
91, iJS, IjS, i6a, 173. 174, aia 
* 4 J« » 95 . »t 9 t 35 ®* 
SfaiptMtilifliiv. 315 >' 3 J®> 

Sfaippiax, 315. 

^JtrrnllOp 125. 

3 tSp 154^ IS 5 $ ^ 4^1 ‘ 5 ^ 
^ 57 n * 5 ^ * 5 S« 

Btiakiaiifili*. 35 ^ 

SKaniEi JEifipCforJ* 137- 

ShTiBfS, 

Jtg. 

Sll&afai (Jin-cniOtt|p A* 

Shnioka TkltllU 

Silflittirtp 35* 

Shnkflp 33J* 

Sbaolim IKifiiJ. * 17 - 
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Sidotti {F*Lh«), 

je>, ^ 

SiilEnt OMCerti^ 1145^ 

Silk, jij, j»7, 

Silk-iplnncxiak 359, 

Sdkwortnsp 
Silver* ijSj 

SLn;ii4ig-jpils, 3131: 153, 335^ 

^ak<4, jSfi, 

jj; 7*. 7+- 

SodctiBft, 324; 106 , iifi* 259. 
•SArvfrmi, 326. 

S«TO*3^ 

“'^Soud of the Far 51* 184* 
SfHiiindi* 134 ijj^ 

35a. 

S|»a*^30. 

SiHiUp 137, 331. 

S|}dnjn, jSa, 

Spwt, Jfg, 

£tJLK 1 |t 4 , lif j. 

StBJQfbrd'fl fT^rtiTi x^a^ 

Slaf*, 3161 

StaliUict. 75, gtf, («||, i,j_ 
iJS, t^o, 941.256, 527.318. 
SlMmin, 3*75 173, 

Stone implofiienU, jSL 
SUcct-crkMV» 358, 

Stiidcjiut, loS. 

Sttiko (Empreiii), 6d, 151. , 

Simfii TcncHj, 148, 

Sujiq TeciTHl* 143, 

Son, 3ae| I45 p jEE^ 

Sunday tchAdfl, ijjg. 

Situ GwWditt, 245. 146, ,47, 

^5S^*74f3Q9, 


S 4 Eper«titi[HIfip S?; fii, 64, 6g^ 55^ 
99 p Hi, jafi, jSa, 

SuiuTOw couit, iCi. 

RlHHl*CHJ-04 f+S- 

135* 

Siiipeo^iEm of ttie^-¥|!aperB, ajg, 
afior 3 St« 

IS- Swords, sifl; ^ jaB, 

%Je ffluv* Dt. E. W.J* a^E. 

S^UdlorieBt 377 i 378* 

Syttiirafuim, tjp, 13 ;;^ 

Syntax, 

Taira EtEnitj, 138, 154, 388. 

Taiiaki (Dr,)* rSg- 
Takatnri falenot. 290. 

6 i Takcda Ixmio, 343, 

Taka of Old Japxn, 31; 113, 

139 " H 3 .t jfilS- 
TallDw-lroc, ±gG» 

Tarwetofmo, aiy^ 

TamBia' Miifi, 223^ 

TauififaM, sij; 263, 

TaOEUB^ 21 j, 3EO, 

TiirtP, 330’, gfl, 158, 337, 

ii Tuaiion, j^o, 1&3. 

^“,331,3^15^^ S6^ 

Tea ccromoirks^ 333 j 

^ 7 * 333^ 

Toa-ftringp 36a 
^ Tea jrjp 34 l, 

Toa-tikE uiliasioEit, 33^. 

Tea-spoons. 336, 

TdEgraphi, 339 - t 5 i , jad, 

Telef honca, 340, 

I Tentpcrgitiirie, jy 
, Tenipl^p jlE j 

ini* 129,173, 352,333, 3jfi. 
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TmpS^ m- 

Tcod?^ i«rE* eo, aas. 

Teirtjilffl Ha^luEiisi* JI 3 » 

Tbntre, 54 Jt 3 Sl- 

Tunn (rrtttbcil of 34 *- 

ToJca, »6i : B3. 

Vp 34 ^ 

Tl>b» 34^ 

Tfibwcop 350 t 9 > 

Tofla-oo-ix J 3 a< 335 - 
T^ltaEdii, 3113, 3«»5i J?jf 
Tokugawa ftmily* 15^, 13^+ ^Si 
137,141. ifts. 3 * 9 - 
TfikyO, 351; 33 < **• &li 7 =" ? 3 * 
74 * ^ 9 J. iJ 4 ^ * 39 » 

ilSp 

Ti>ky* Fp, 3«. 

Tfll^ obscmtocy, 75^ 

T^mo-u^ 11*- 
Topc^pliki] wdftcBi^ ill. 
Top^-nrt^y<binJ* 354- 
Towp 35 * S 3 M* 

Toftirre. 

foMl diiip 7®. 7 ^ • * 3 ®" 

*• rutfl 3111 , 115^ ai*- 

TcBi tcbool tif^ poinctn^p J 4 i 35 - 
Toyokutitp 37* 

Tracfiy (CarainiWMScf)+ ^iS* 

Tradut 357 * 

Ttamp^Inff ™ tfee ctotia 3 J 7 - 
TranspLintiiiffp ngi 3 ^- 
Travil fboi^ flfjh 
Tieatijc*, jfifl* 158 1 * 37 ^ 

Trulki and CooTtiatUHU^ 34^ 
Treaty I Imiti. 3191. 

Trtaiy pCFfm 

TrclAy miMHit 3*5; l*|i >S» 5 - 


Trocp (lEmBt), axG. 

Twjl Sliieijr. to5* 

Tmkijit 3^5^ 

Taunyokt, 173, 

«Tji«ite- 

Tumul'u 64. 

Tivnumi IF^Ii ltd* 

TjCdfiPp 3?S5- 
Typ^oma, 75* aij. 

Uena, 64*66, 35J- 

Upf JJ*- 335 ' 

Vji 7ii. B7- ^ 

* BchAiT si pautt^nj^, 33- 
UnlJMUfln Tfflcli in Japanr Jl* 

Unb Hf^ pwntLt tfnMBp 1S4.4G4. 
t?ciitsman»lPi 1401^ 

Uniied Cbitfcb of ChfWrt b Japw. 

lyg# 

Ufiltmitfi loip 103; so&p io6. 

io 5 . 1 P 3 . i<^ 3 - 
tituen. ap- 
VaCcinatiOPi r^ - 
Vee&T (KaiP- Dr F- V-Jp aji^ 
Vefctable 19*, 

Vendcita, 117- 
VemrfM.). MS' 

Vliis, u.»j, stfi- 
ValcinoBs. %», 111: +1, *i4. IH. 
381* 

Wj*i (T.). Prrf^ ijfc 

Water'barillt xiS. 

WBddinp, IW. 

Wcipefl {Dt, H.), «!• 

Wcpimet [MifiPiotb* Mk»), jj. 

Wnnieb 3« <* 

WetliEifflCf (L-), iw. 
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Whcd Dff du kw* 196, 

Wlikney (Pf. W. K.J* 13, I4E. 
WillLamii 140. 

Wingfkld (H{>n. L^wisl, iBj, 
WiQ 4 i 75 ; 73 * 

Wintark. 09. 

Wonuii (vLntiii ol), 565, J55; 31, 
ga, 67» aai, 134, 

WOffTKfl, 385, gfii 74, 94^ q6, i«|Ik 

* 75 .176,109, J 54 , 343 * 

Woodj 191, 

Wood-cngnivmg^ 2g8, 

WrcsfclLfljf, 116,35^, 

WrituLg^jT^- 

Wviiten lan^mii^ J ■ lAf. 

Xivifl (Si; xjjk 334 j *7®, 

Yunxda {Coitni), 71^ 

Yaniaik Na^inuiL, 315* 
Yttimiiata |Coatit|< 71;, 

ViraUD, t74; f4S, 149, ijq, rj». 
V*maSa R/Ht 34* 

Yanuto-Take, 144* 


YdfU) Fumio; 9141 f jSL 
Yiit«iubii« faieticc, 993. 
YEai-i^Kcoca, 349* 3^. 

Yedo, 331 {6a, 157* jgj, 4# fmiim, 
Fjm, 63* 

Ymc, jatJM, jr*, IJt, tCi. aot, 
aofi^ JS7. 

“ Y( 70 . 

Yake>iianm 4 53f 170| 361+ 

YakahaiDA diakct, *7^ 

Yckcs^dca, Z57 c i|* 2^, 3%» 

Yorilonieft ii 4 « P 9 t 

YciefauiiJLiXf 353, 34J:, 

Vdehino^ 

Yfshhautie^ jlTu 
YcMliLWAim, 30 Jr 
Young 49^ jBz, 

^ YuK w 9 129^ *13* 

YofimlDg xjT. 

Zen icet^ Go, 334. 

Zodue. 347,3471, 

Zoali^^ 383. 


the end* 
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